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A VISIT TO PRINCE BISMARCK. 
) 


Wuen the Emperor William First gave Friedrichsruh to Prince 
Bismarck, it certainly was not with any thought of the convenience 
of the German people. It cannot have occurred to him that they 
were concerned in the matter, or that a day would ever come when 
the Prince would be an exile from power, and when the nearness of 
Friedrichsruh to Hamburg might have a certain influence upon his 
relations to his fellow-subjects, and upon theirs to him, Yet so it 
is. The accessibility of the place encourages pilgrimages and visits. 
When Prince Bismarck goes to his other estate at Varzin, in the far 
north-east of Prussia, a day’s journey by rail from Berlin, the pil- 
grimages and visits become much less frequent. Now events have 
taken such a turn that Prince Bismarck’s communications with the 
world he used to govern have come to depend on this rather casual 
intercourse ; except, indeed, when he has occasion to journey through 
the land. Then we see the journey become a kind of progress ; last 
year’s the most remarkable of all. But when residing at Fried- 
richsruh he receives some visitors and many visits—deputations 
from far and near, students, societies, schools, statesmen, individuals. 
And these are the occasions on which he is likely to say something, 
so that Friedrichsruh has become a kind of platform from which its 
owner addresses his fellow-countrymen and the rest of mankind. 
Never, as I said, could it have entered into the head of his old com- 
rade and Emperor that a use of this kind would be found for his 
Imperial gift. 

The station of Friedrichsruh is but forty minutes by rail from 
Hamburg, and the house not more than two minutes’ drive from the 
station. The train passes within a hundred yards of the entrance, 
and you get your first view of the mansion from the window of the 
railway carriage. The expresses between Berlin and Hamburg roar 
past many times a day. The house has neither that seclusion which 
the Englishman thinks the first condition of agreeable country life, 
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nor that stateliness or splendour which one might expect in an 
Emperor’s gift to his great Chancellor, a gift in acknowledgment 
of the empire which the servant had bestowed on his sovereign. But 
the Germans have their own views in these, as in other matters, 
which, sooner or later, they contrive generally to justify to the 
world. In 1871 the house, or so much of it as then existed, was, or 
had been, a kind of inn, or boarding-house, of brick faced with pale 
yellow stucco, the window-frames and doors of a brighter brown- 
yellow; no architecture to speak of. It has since been doubled and 
trebled in size, and has become a spacious comfortable mansion, quite 
devoid of external decorative features. But it has angles and gables, 
with a balcony or two and a broad terrace; the trees dignify the 
edifice, the shadows softening the hard outlines, and on the side 
towards the forest the charm of the place becomes evident. A 
few steps have carried you far away from the glare and noise, and 
from the world, and you find yourself in a forest. 

It was, in fact, not the house but the estate which must be con- 
sidered the Emperor’s offering; an estate of 30,000 acres, all in 
timber. There is no cultivated land. The village of Friedrichsruh 
was built by a certain count who owned a small shooting lodge there. 
When Prince Bismarck first came, the house was so far from being 
tenantable that he stayed at the lodge of the forest-keeper, beyond 
the stream which divides the house from the greater part of the 
wood. There it was that he first made acquaintance with his new 
property, which he, with his love of nature and of country life, and 
perhaps of trees above all, perceived at once to be a noble domain. 
But that is an impression which to the visitor comes later. As we 
drove from the station along the sandy road parallel with the rail- 
way, it was the house and not much else that we became aware of ; 
trees about it on three sides evidently, but the house stands out 
and is placed so near the road that you pull up at the front door 
almost as soon as you have passed the gate. We were met at the 
door by Prince Bismarck’s secretary, Dr. Chrysander. The name 
sounds like that of a Greek. He is not a Greek, however, 
but an accomplished young German with a knowledge of English 
and an amiability of character by which we profited in many 
ways. 

We were to have arrived for luncheon at half-past twelve, but were 
late, and the family had already gone in, and we were asked to follow 
at once. There was time to notice that we stood in an entrance- 
hall of some size, its fittings in a light varnished wood, with two long 
stands for coats, on one of which hung a large, full, blue military 
coat, with red facings, and broad fur collar ;—easy to imagine what 
figure it had enveloped. Thence through a morning-room to the 
right, furnished, like all the rooms we saw, with simplicity ; thence 
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into the dining-room where, at the farther end of the long dining- 
table, sat Prince Bismarck. The room is some thirty feet by twenty, 
with grey painted walls crowded with pictures, the windows look- 
ing on the terrace and a balcony. Here it was that we first 
felt as if the outer world had been left behind, for from these 
windows only woods, and meadows, and stream were visible; the 
meadow an amphitheatre rising beyond the water and enclosed 
by the not distantwforest, with which here you became at once on 
intimate terms. The furniture of the room not remarkable, except 
the high, straight-backed, deep, capacious armchair, covered with 
smooth black or, perhaps, very dark green leather, in which the 
Prince sat. Princess Bismarck’s place was not opposite, but at the 
side next the windows near the other end; on the other side the 
Countess von Rantzau, their daughter, whose husband is German 
Minister at the Hague; and two other ladies. 

The Prince and Princess rose and came forward to welcome us. 
The Princess being nearest the entrance, I spoke first to her, and 
introdnced E. Strict German etiquette would have required, I 
believe, that we should have presented ourselves first to the master 
of the house, but the German, strict himself and strict with his own 
people, is tolerant to the foreigner. The greetings on either side 
passed very much as they might in England or America. Not quite 
so when we sat down. Places for both of us had been left on either 
side of Prince Bismarck, as if in recognition of the interest which 
to us, as to the rest of the world, centred in him. The Princess 
took her former seat at the side near the upper end; if it was not the 
lower. 

I own myself embarrassed, or, at any rate, much perplexed, as I 
set down these particulars, and think of others that are to come, and 
of my position as the narrator of them. The reader may also be 
perplexed, and in his interest and mine perhaps I had better say 
what had happened. I had been asked to Friedrichsruh before now, 
but had not gone. When this visit was arranged I said I would 
either put the journalist wholly aside, or, if Prince Bismarck saw 
fit, it might be understood that I should use my own discretion and 
either say nothing or say what I thought best. It was left in that 
way. Certainly I did not go to Friedrichsruh to “interview ” 
Prince Bismarck, nor did I interview him, nor could I interrogate 
him, nor shall I repeat much of what he said. IfI describe, though 
in the briefest way, the interior of a private house, and even the 
inhabitants of it, it is because Prince Bismarck is indisputably the 
first public man of his time, and belongs to history ; even, to some 
slight extent, to that contemporary history which is called jour- 
nalism ; and the world does, I suppose, care to see as much of him 
as it can, and likes a glimpse of his home and home life, which he 
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is not unwilling to allow. The frame, as well as the portrait, is 
interesting. The world, of course, would like to have some things 
it ought not to have and cannot have. There are limits which I 
hope not to overpass. IfI do, or if I convey a wrong impression of 
him, or of his opinions and feelings on any point, the responsibility 
is mine. I am availing myself of a permission of which the obliga- 
tions are the more imperative because it was freely given. 

I had last seen Prince Bismarck in 1888, in the Reichstag; and 
on various occasions before that, notably one evening in his palace 
in the Wilhelmstrasse—the old one—of which I have many memories. 
But never till now had I seen him except in uniform, whether in 
public or private, in Parliament or in the street, or as a figure in a 
military parade. I don’t know that he ever appeared or spoke, 
whether in the Prussian Diet or in the Reichstag, otherwise than in 
a soldier’s dress. Soldier he has always been, and still is, and 
nothing seems to be dearer to him than the military character, as, 
indeed, it is to most Prussians. The civilian in Prussia has ever 
been, and still is, an inferior being; Minister, Chancellor, whatever 
he is, he must be a soldier also if he is to be on a level with the 
soldier and one of that military caste which in Prussia is, in one 
sense, the true aristocracy of the country, if for no other reason than 
because the aristocrat belongs invariably to the profession of arms. 
Prince Bismarck, when I first saw him in 1866, was a Major of 
Cuirassiers. He has risen—slowly, inasmuch as he has had other 
things than soldiering to do—to be General, and that is his rank in 
the army to-day. 

He was now in black from head to foot; black double-breasted 
frock-coat, buttoned to the throat across the chest, relieved by no 
order or decoration, or any touch of colour, except that he wore 
round his neck a pale yellow, or perhaps cream-coloured, soft 
silk neckcloth, something like the cravat which prevailed in Eng- 
land in the earlier part of the century, but less voluminous and 
tied carelessly. He wore no collar. He wore his coat, as E. said, 
like a uniform. It set off the breadth of the shoulders, the depth of 
the chest, and the whole huge framework and vast body which of 
itself seemed to fill the room, whether he stood or sat. He towered 
far above everybody. His manner when he walked down the room 
as we came in was, above everything, that of the host anxious to 
welcome his guests. Almost his first word was a regret that the 
clocks at Friedrichsruh did not keep what he called mid-German 
railway time ; an artificial sort of time, based on an average of diffe- 
rences for the zone in which it is observed, and extremely helpful to 
the punctuality and smooth working of the German railway system. 
“Still,” said he, “here in Friedrichsruh we must have the real 
time.” All his life long he has clung to realities, the make-believe 
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having no attraction for him nor, to his mind, any validity in public 
or private affairs. 

There are more Prince Bismarcks than one, and the one which the 
world knows best may not be the most real of all, nor quite like the 
one who reveals himself in his own home to his guests. E. and I 
were both, as we afterwards agreed, struck by the same thing at 
first—by the kindliness, the geniality of manner, the human and 
friendly quality in him which came at once to the surface, when it 
was the moment for the expression of this quality, just as a different 
side of his character became evident when the circumstances were 
different. It is fair in judging a man to put aside, if one can, what 
one has heard, and to judge with one’s own eyes and ears. The 
English Courts have never liked hearsay evidence or second-hand 
testimony. Ifeverybody is to base his belief on somebody else’s 
observation, how is a genuine impression to be had? The word 
which comes most frequently to one’s mind, in thinking it all over, 
is simplicity or sincerity; that and, during the time you are with 
him, courtesy—courtesy not to us only but to everybody, and you 
shall by-and-by see it shown in another and not less charming way. 
To suppose that the first diplomatist of his time wears his heart on 
his sleeve, whether of a black coat or a uniform, is absurd. I do not 
mean anything so absurd. What Ido mean is that these amiable 
and friendly, or, as I called them, human traits are just as true as 
those by which he is more commonly known. 

The face and head which rose out of the black coat and soft pale 
yellow neckcloth are known to everybody by pictures and photo- 
graphs, and also by description, and yet they are not known. I have 
tried before now to describe them. Like others, I thought I knew 
them well. But every view is a new view. The power of the head 
and face is what it was. Age has altered, not impaired it. The 
firmness of outline remains. The muscles of the neck have not lost 
their elasticity, the head rises aloft and alert; in the carriage of it 
something haughty, something almost defiant and victorious, as of 
one who all his life long has had enemies to deal with, and the habit 
of overcoming them. ‘The lines and outlines are drawn with a free 
hand and a wide sweep; with the breadth to which nature more 
often attains when she works on a great scale, as in fashioning a 
mountain range or shaping a continent. The actual measurements 
of the skull must be extraordinary. I do not know what they are, 
but no figures could express the sense of intellectual force and force 
of character. 

Herr Lenbach once spoke of the face as faultless. Nothing, he 
thought, could be added or taken away without injuring it; all the 
features were perfect. ‘This is stating the matter too strongly. Herr 
Lenbach has painted Prince Bismarck often and well ; no one else so 
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well ; the world of the hereafter will owe much to him; for photo- 
graphs may not last for ever, nor do photographs always tell you 
what you most want to know about a face. Perhaps, by long study 
and admiration, Lenbach has in his own mind idealised his sitter. 
He does not idealise him on canvas, except in the sense that he 
paints character as well as the external facts of face and figure. If 
the features were, as he said on that occasion, faultless, they would 
be, in Tennyson’s phrase, faultily faultless. They are nothing of 
the kind. They are not regular, not classic, not moulded to any 
known type or accepted standard, or not all of them. The face is 
the man, with all his individuality, and the eyes are the man. They 
are deep blue—the blue seems to have grown deeper with years— 
large, full, wide apart, beautiful in repose and capable of expressing, 
without any help from the other features, the most various moods— 
authority, tenderness, anger, and many others. The dry light of 
pure intelligence seems their natural expression till it changes into 
some other, and when they are turned upon an individual or a Par- 
liament in a spirit of inquiry they look through and through the 
individual or the Parliament. The power of penetrating character, 
of judging men, has ever been one of his gifts and one of his sources 
of mastery in public affairs, and this also you see in these piercing 
orbs, the light of which is the next moment peaceful and kindly. 
The eyebrows, which are very heavy, are not so much tangled as 
interwoven ; the full tufts of white hair braiding themselves into 
strands. The moustache, which overhangs without concealing the 
mouth or much altering the expression of the lips, follows the 
lines of the mouth, which at either end it closely embraces. 

The masterful strength of all the lower part of the face is but the 
counterpart of the upper; the capaciousness of the brain and the 
wilfulness of the character are each indicated clearly ; neither is out 
of proportion ; there is neither excess of intelligence nor excess of 
firmness ; the two are in harmony, and you would never fear that 
mere activity of mind should turn into Particularism, or that mere 
determination should paralyse the thinking faculties; nor has either 
of these catastrophes occurred in actual life. The work of his life 
has, of course, left its mark upon the worker. The figure before 
you, with its simple and beautiful dignity, is the history of Germany 
for thirty years; a new Thirty Years’ War, as beneficent as the old 
one was destructive. Prince Bismarck, and not the youthful 
Hohenzollern at Potsdam, is the incarnation of Imperial Germany. 

I will supplement my memories and impressions by an extract 
from E.’s notes, from which, indeed, I have borrowed already, and 
shall borrow hereafter, though they were not meant to be printed. 
EK. saw the Prince for the first time, and says :— 


‘* Bismarck’s personality gives one a great impression of size, but still more 
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of strength and force, physical and mental. He looks at you very directly when 
speaking to you. Sat very straight in his high, straight-backed armchair, one 
hand holding his pipe, the other generally on the head of one of the dogs. His 
gestures few but forcible. Did everything with energy and earnestness, even 
to blotting his autograph with great care, so that it should not be smudged. 
His eyes very bright and full of fire when he was interested, with many twinkles 
of fun. English rather an effort at first, but came more and more easily. Very 
courteous; would not light his pipe till he had asked whether I minded. 
Evidently very kindly, and beloved by his household. Delights in his woods, 
and in his pets, not only in the dogs and the swans and ducks, but in his 
chickens, which are allowed to invade the lawn, to the despair of the gardener. 
Rebecca, or Bekchen, the favourite of the two great Ulmar dogs, having been 
longer with him than that ‘Imperial intruder,’ Cyrus, who was given him by 
the present Emperor when the dog that ‘old William’ gave him died.” 


He spoke throughout in English, not without a certain effort. 
His mastery of English, for conversational purposes, and upon a 
wide range of topics, is tolerably complete. It is not professor’s 
English, nor that of the student, but idiomatic, vigorous, often collo- 
quial, and ever the English of the man of affairs and of the world. 
Language is to him an instrument, to be used as he uses other instru- 
ments—for his own ends. He has audacities of speech as well as of act. 
What is wanting to him in English is practice. He had of late, he 
said, no occasion to speak English more than twice a year, and his 
fluency was less than it had been. But if he sometimes had to 
search for the word, he always found it, and always the right word, 
and sometimes a picturesque one where greater familiarity might have 
led him or another to use a commonplace one. It was all the more 
instructive to behold him struggling amid these linguistic difficul- 
ties; you saw the machinery at work, as when on a great steamship 
you look through a glass partition at the engines doing their twenty 
knots an hour. Still, the medium sometimes hampered him; but 
when a change was suggested, he refused. It seemed as if it were 
part of his conception of his duties as host to express himself in the 
native tongue of his two guests. 

Many years ago it was said of him that he had refused to allow 
French, which he knows as well as German, to be spoken in his 
presence. But this he declared was an idle tale. ‘1 never pre- 
sumed to dictate to others in private life. What I did was to 
protest against the use of French in the Prussian Diet, and in 
matters of German business.” His English grew more and more 
fluent as he talked. When, at one moment, some wished-for phrase 
would not frame itself to his mind, he turned to E., with the 
humorous smile so characteristic of him and so frequent, and said : 
‘There was a time when I could speak Russian,” and he added that 
he still occasionally read a Russian newspaper. His appointment as 
Ambassador to Petersburg dates from March, 1859. Then it was, no 
doubt, and during the three years he remained there, that he pursued 
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his studies in Russian, and it may be taken for granted he knows the 
language now as well as then. His is not a mind which lets go of 
any useful knowledge once acquired. 

It did seem, I will add, as if there was a ban upon French. 
Princess Bismarck much prefers it to English, which she speaks and 
understands not without effort. But when anything was said to her 
in French, she took pains to answer in English or German. Two 
years ago, in Homburg, I had heard her speak French during the 
greater part of a long and interesting dinner. Prince Bismarck 
used a single French expression, but that belongs to another part of 
the story. 


II. 


The Prince plunged almost at once into politics, but at first they 
were the politics of Friedrichsruh. ‘“ They are quite enough to oc- 
cupy me,” he said, “and quite as intractable as any I have had to deal 
with elsewhere. For here at Friedrichsruh we have swans and ducks 
and rats, who will not live at peace with each other if left to them- 
selves, and they give me a great deal of trouble. The swans are 
not on good terms with the ducks ; in fact, they want to eat them, 
or their young, and the rats are the enemies of both. It is extremely 
difficult to construct a constitution under which they can all thrive, 
or to make them understand what is best for each.”” Then, after a 
pause, and with a twinkle, “Especially the rats.” He continued, 
“TI try to make my will prevail. I have tried that before in other 
affairs ; and sometimes succeeded and sometimes not. But I have to 
resort, as I did when I was Chancellor, to all sorts of devices. They 
will not do as I say merely because I say so. The swans have to be 
kept by themselves by a wire fence, as you will see. They are the 
majority, but majorities in Germany do not always have their own 
way.” This disquisition on the politics of the swans and ducks 
proceeded for some time with the utmost gravity. There was no 
effort to apply the allegory closely, or to identify the swans or the 
ducks, still less the rats, with any existing political party or group. 
It was, nevertheless, an apologue, and it was possible to imagine 
that, if one could look into the Prince’s mind, similitudes might be 
discoverable. 

The Army Bill followed not long after the swans and ducks, and 
was discussed with equal gravity. Prince Bismarck’s opposition to 
the bill which the Emperor deems vital to Germany has never been 
a secret, and is no secret now. He gave his reasons, or some of his 
reasons, for thinking it was a bad bill in itself. The army, he 
admitted, or, indeed, asserted, undoubtedly needs strengthening, but 
this bill would do it in the wrong way; or, rather, it would not 
strengthen the army—it would weaken it. 
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“You do not want more men. Increasing the number of men 
would mean drawing off a great many officers to train the new 
soldiers. This would involve the making all at once of many new 
and inexperienced officers, weakening the army in one most essential 
respect. There are not non-commissioned officers enough—not 
enough who could drill all these new men and perform their present 
duties. You cannot create them.. Where are they to come from ? 
Nor, if you had the men and the officers all ready for the emergency 
which the framers of this bill contemplate, could you use them for 
an emergency. When a war breaks out there will be, at first, per- 
haps three or four battles at different points about the same time. 
The result of these battles may decide the campaign—must, at any 
rate, have a great influence on the fortunes of the war. They will 
be fought, each one of them, by perhaps two hundred thousand or, 
at most, a quarter of a million men on each side. You can use, that 
is to say, for your emergency, and for what is likely to be the most 
critical if not decisive moment of the conflict, a million of soldiers. 
You cannot use more except as reserves, and for future battles, which 
may or may not have to be fought. But you have three millions 
already. What is the use of another eighty thousand ? 

“No, what the army wants is more artillery. We won our last 
war with France by artillery. The best artillery will win the next, 
even more certainly. So changed are the conditions of war that, 
without a competent artillery, the best infantry can no more by 
itself win a battle than cavalry could. But in this arm, though we 
may be still superior to France, we are not superior in the same pro- 
portion that we were in 1870. The certainty of victory depends on our 
maintaining not merely a superiority, but a considerable superiority. 
That is what a wise bill would aim at. But this is not a wise bill, 
nor are the authors of it wise. The Emperor’’—but at that word 
came a pause. Then he resumed, changing the word :— 

“The Government is weak and shortsighted. It has made mistake 
after mistake. It has flung away position and advantages, not seem- 
ing in the least aware what it was doing at the time. Just when it 
was likely to be in need of money, it cut off a large source of revenue 
by its new commercial treaties. No one had attacked these revenues, 
they were not felt as a grievance or a burden, and they produced fifty 
millions. Now they hope to carry the Army Bill, finance and all, 
by threatening the country, by frightening people, by prophesying 
war and ruin and the defeat of the army if it be not increased just 
as they propose. All this has a bad effect on the minds of the 
people, and especially, if they believe it, on the soldiers—dis- 
courages them and makes them doubtful of themselves. But there 
is little evidence thus far that the panic they have tried to breed 
has really taken root among the soldiers, or among the German 
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people. We shall know in a few weeks what the German people 
have to say to this new scheme; and what the fate of the Army 
Bill is to be. 

“The elections? Well, it is very difficult to see where a Govern- 
ment majority is to come from, or how they are to govern without a 
majority. It is true we carried on the Government of Prussia from 
1862 to 1886 without a budget and without a majority. But if I 
were again in office, which I shall never be, I could not give to his 
Imperial Majesty the advice which I gave to the King of Prussia at 
that time. The circumstances are entirely different, and Germany 
is not Prussia. I should not doitagain. A policy of that kind is 
not to be drawn into a precedent.” 

The remark of De Tocqueville, in the recently published Souvenirs, 
occurred to me: ‘I have always noticed that in politics grave errors 
are often due to having too good a memory.” I quoted it. 

* Yes,” said the Prince; “mere imitation does not answer. No 
two situations are alike, and a man should not copy even himself.” 

He thought the Socialists more likely to gain strength in the 
coming elections than any other party, an opinion I had already 
heard in Berlin and elsewhere. What was said on this matter of 
elections should, however, be taken with reference to the date. The 
conversation occurred on the 17th of May. He was of the same 
mind about the Socialists as when himself in power. The growth of 
their numerical power in the country and in Parliament had not 
shaken his conviction of the soundness of his own policy toward 
them. He would have pursued it to the end— 

“Whereas the Government, by treating the Socialists as a political 
party, a force in the country to be met seriously and argued with, 
instead of as robbers and thieves to be crushed, has increased very 
much their power and importance, and the consideration shown 
them. I would never have allowed this. They are the rats of the 
country, to be stamped out. I had foreseen this and feared it when 
I perceived the turn things were taking in a certain quarter. I 
warned the Emperor against it. The warning was thrown away. 

“True, I was rather in favour of the Labour Conference. I 
assented to it. I hoped there would be a majority of sane and 
sensible men, or, at least, a good proportion of people who would 
discuss the subject rationally, and that an impression would be made 
on the Emperor’s mind. At the worst, it might serve to him asa 
kind of notice what he was to expect, and what sort of reception his 
own ideas would have among those whose benefit he was seeking, 
and to whom he appealed. Nothing of the kind. The Emperor 
learned nothing. I was wrong—at any rate, I was disappointed. 
It all came to nothing.” 

Socialism impressed him more as a danger to the Empire—a 
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nearer danger—than to society. The Socialists are anti-Imperialists. 
Like Socialists elsewhere, like the Trades Unions in England and in 
all other countries where they exist, they put class interests before 
the interests of the community. They want to subvert pretty much 
everything in Germany, no doubt, but first of all the army, and the 
present system of compulsory service, and to abolish the taxes with- 
out which the army cannot be maintained. They care not if the 
Empire be left defenceless. 

I asked if he thought the Socialists carried on their propaganda 
on a great scale in the army, as in England, or, at least, in London, 
where Socialists enlist for the purpose, and where the public-houses 
frequented by the Guards are the headquarters and pulpits of 
Socialists and Anarchist missionaries. 

He thought it was not so in Berlin. ‘The garrison of Berlin is 
collected from all over the Empire. The men from Cologne have 
little sympathy with the Pomeranians; the Bavarians and the 
Saxons do not fraternise in such matters. Ifthere be a danger it 
would be, for example, in Hamburg, where the Socialists are strong, 
and a Hamburg regiment might be poisoned by Socialism. So 
might others.” 

His old partiality for Russia came out in the remark that, what- 
ever might be Germany’s troubles from Socialism, they would never 
be aggravated from any Russian source. This in answer to my 
question whether, if Socialistic agitation became aggressive and dis- 
turbances arose in Germany, her neighbours, east and west, might 
not seize the occasion to attack her. But his faith in the good faith 
of the Emperor of Russia was not to be shaken. The state of things 
in Russia seemed to him to forbid such a supposition. ‘The party of 
discontent, whether you call it Socialist, or Anarchist, or Nihilist, is 
much the same everywhere. If it is a danger to Germany, it is 
equally a danger to Russia—perhaps a much greater danger. The 
Czar is not the man to lend a hand to the enemies of order, of 
society.” It was hardly worth while, after such a declaration as that, 
to press the military point of view. As to France, and what she 
might do in similar circumstances, Prince Bismarck omitted to 
express any opinion. The world knows well enough already what 
his views are of the political methods which have, during his time, 
been in vogue in that country. There is no reason to suppose he has 
changed these views. 

Author as he is of that universal suffrage which he gave because 
it could not be withheld, Prince Bismarck’s faith in the specifics of 
modern Radicalism, or of modern Democracy, has very definite 
limits. He repeated in a different form one or two remarks made 
during his journey last year, at Jena and elsewhere, which go to the 
root of things; Radical in that sense only. Nobody ever doubted 
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that he believed it the business of a Government to govern: a maxim 
which Radicalism, both in Germany and in England, is doing its 
utmost to discredit. But how are you to get your governing Govern- 
ment? What is it to be; who are to compose it ? 

“There has grown up of late,” said Prince Bismarck, “a notion 
that the world can be governed from below. That cannot be.” It 
is an apophthegm which Socialist and Anarchist, and those political 
parties in all countries which hope for power by pandering to the 
mob, may consider. Mr. Gladstone himself might reflect’ on it, 
should he find time amid his present somewhat engrossing and, 
perhaps, somewhat confusing occupations. 

In this view of Socialism, as in all Prince Bismarck said, two 
traits were visible. He was perfectly ready to own a mistake if he 
thought he had made one, and he was perfectly loyal to himself and 
his policy when he still believed himself in the right, no matter what 
turn events or opinion had taken. I doubt whether the opinion of 
others ever gave him much concern except as a force to be calculated 
and used or otherwise dealt with. To infallibility, however, he 
never made the least pretension. He did not claim it for himself, 
nor respect the claim when made for another. He scoffed at it. 
He listened with approval to the remarks which—rightly or wrongly, 
I am not sure—lI attributed to Newman in those honourable days 
when Newman stood out against the new Papal heresy of infallibility. 
“ Before infallibility can have any logical basis, or become a rule of 
conduct, you must not only be infallible but infallibly certain you 
are infallible.” I gathered that Prince Bismarck still considered that 
he was right in entering upon a struggle with the Papacy; that the 
Kulturkampf was a sound policy ; that the May Laws were well con- 
ceived ; and that his ultimate abandoment of the conflict, and his 
compromise with the Pope and the Ultramontane party, were the 
result of events which he was not bound to foresee, and could not 
have foreseen, and which nobody, in fact, did foresee. In other words, 
he entered upon this struggle with a good probability of success, 
and ultimately surrendered to the inevitable. The policy of conflict 
was a wise one when adopted, and the policy of retiring from the 
conflict was also wise. The stress of politics, the necessities of public 
life, forced him to play off one party against another—no new thing 
with him, indeed—and finally to purchase support from the Catholic 
party by concessions to Catholic demands. When the May Laws were 
passed, their passage was imperative; they were what Germany at 
that moment most needed. When they were repealed, other objects, 
only to be attained by consenting to their repeal, had become para- 


mount; they, and no longer the May Laws, were what Germany then 
most needed. 
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III. 


What was said of England was free from any taint of that dislike 
to England which Prince Bismarck has sometimes been supposed to 
cherish. At the most, it was indifference, and that not to the 
English people, but to English politics, which he appeared to think 
sterile, if not trivial. He has said, in times past, sharp things about 
England, and when German interests came into contact with Eng- 
lish interests, he was for Germany and not for England. It might 
seem hard to censure him for that, or to require that a German 
should not bea German. But the strong point of the Englishman 
is not the imagination, nor the use of the imagination in public life, 
He does not readily put himself in the place of his adversary, nor 
take the other point of view. He likes better, when he finds some- 
body in his way, to make him get out, if he can; at any rate, to lift 
up his voice, which is a powerful one, against the intruder. He has 
condemned Prince Bismarck before now for the very attitude and 
policy which, if the German had only been an Englishman, the 
Englishman would have praised, and would have thought the only 
natural or possible attitude. The Chancellor used to resent these 
asperities on public grounds. If the English press attacked him, he 
used the German press to reply to these attacks. But of any per- 
sonal ill-will to the English I never saw a trace. 

That neither Prince Bismarck nor the great majority of his 
countrymen follow English politics closely is probably true. The 
treatment of such matters in the German press is but occasional. 
The most enterprising newspaper in Berlin thinks it has abun- 
dantly satisfied the appetite of its readers for general English news 
by a four-line telegram from London. Its money intelligence is 
fuller. Finance is of no nationality. Prince Bismarck’s views, so 
far as he expressed them, may be summed up in a sentence or 
two :— 

“Tf we have a controversy with England we pay attention to 
that, and try to understand the English side of it as well as ours. 
Other international questions, European and not Anglo-German 
merely, do sometimes, though not very often, make us turn our eyes 
to England. Otherwise, what chiefly concerns us is the effort of 
certain parties or persons in Germany to make us copy English 
Parliamentary institutions.” 

This last was said with that gleam of humour which so often 
lighted up both his face and the subject he was discussing. He has 
the faculty of conveying or implying as much by a look as by speech. 
The listener will do well to be on the watch for it, if he wishes not 
to miss the real significance of what is said. It comes without 
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warning. The glow suffuses the deep blue eyes as suddenly as a 
flash of lightning, and the horizon is illuminated. It has long been 
known that Prince Bismark viewed with no favour the notion of 
Anglicising Germany or German institutions which prevailed in 
more quarters than one. The letter just published, written before 
the marriage of the late Emperor Frederick to an English princess, 
expressed in advance an opinion which circumstances obliged him to 
repeat in various forms afterwards. The Germans do not like to be 
Anglicised any more than the English would like to be Germanised. 
The Briton does not even like to be criticised from a purely German 
point of view—he objected to be told on high German authority, 
many years ago, that English Parliamentary institutions were 
on their trial. There is in Germany a party or a political coterie— 
more than one, no doubt—which has for a long time believed 
that Germany was to find salvation in imitating England. It does 
not appear that Prince Bismarck shares that belief, or has any 
serious apprehension that it will prevail, or will ever become the 
opinion of a majority of the German people. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s name was mentioned—it came up inci- 
dentally—Prince Bismarck had not a word to say against the 
Englishman whom he has been supposed to like even less than other 
Englishmen. He thought it sufficient to express his admiration of 
Mr. Gladstone’s oratory, and of his powers as a Parliamentarian. 
To Mr. Gladstone’s admirers, of whom I am one, that may not seem 
a very complete estimate, but it must be taken as it is. There is no 
more. To the first statesman of Europe, the Prime Minister of 
England appears as a master of speech rather than of affairs—of 
Parliamentary tactics rather than of the principles and methods by 
which, as Themistocles said, a small nation may be made great, or a 
great nation greater still. That master-stroke of domestic policy, 
known popularly as Home Rule for Ireland, did not seem to have 
impressed the German Chancellor. It did not even interest him. 
I almost doubted whether he had any other idea about it than that 
it was a concession to a faction hostile to England, and therefore 
dangerous to England, and likely to make the United Kingdom 
less united, and the Empire less imperial. Nor was any other view 
really to be expected. Prince Bismarck’s fame rests in great 
measure on his unification of Germany. He is the creator of an 
Empire, and his political sympathies with the Englishman who is 
trying to break up an Empire must necessarily be imperfect. When 
aman has applied the finest abilities and energies of his time to 
constructive work, it is natural he should fail to appreciate an 
English statesman whose great triumph has been the annihilation 
of a Church, and whose old age is devoted to the dissolution 
of the legislative union between the two sections of the United 
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Kingdom. Let us excuse Prince Bismarck so far as we can, and 
not forget that he has full faith in Mr. Gladstone as an orator. 

I quoted, while this topic was still being talked of, the remark 
of a Frenchman less well known than he deserves to be, M. Doudan, 
who said of Victor Hugo: “A force de jouer avec les mots, il en 
est devenu l’esclave’’; and this I applied to Mr. Gladstone. 
“Yes,” answered Prince Bismarck, “les mots se jouent de lui.” 
This was the only French phrase he allowed to pass his lips, 
and with this, too, came a humorous illuminative gleam into his 
eyes. 

He would see as clearly as anybody the peril in such philological 
pastimes as Mr. Gladstone permits himself. They become, presently, 
not pastimes, but the serious occupation of his mind and of his life, 
and the peril is lest words and not acts seem to him the real thing, 
and mere dexterity of speech the faculty most essential to the ruler 
of an empire. Not so has Prince Bismarck formed his conception 
of public life or of statesmanship. If he is not an orator,as Mr. 
Gladstone is, and as Antony said Brutus was, he has at least the 
gift of picturesque and vivid speech, of imagery, of using images or 
incidents familiar to his audience in a totally novel and unexpected 
way. His history is full of them, his pithy sayings are in every 
German mouth, and have even been quoted not infrequently in 
England. How many of Mr. Gladstone’s idolaters can quote a sen- 
tence from any of his innumerable speeches, and how many can they 
quote? The gift of condensation or brevity is not his. To put a 
thing too briefly might pin its author toa definite statement, or even 
pledge. Nor is brevity or directness a peculiarly German quality 
either. The Prince’s epigram was French in something more than 
words: in its brilliancy, its suddenness—for it followed instan- 
taneously on the quotation—its conciseness; in short, in various 
qualities which we do not always associate with the word German. 
Prince Bismarck is assuredly a German of the Germans, but his 
intellectual equipment is free from the narrowness of mere Teutonic 
chauvinism. 

It is a delicate business to repeat opinions about persons, and I 
will name only one other of those whom Prince Bismarck discussed. 
He spoke of Lord Rosebery as an Englishman who had high qualities 
for the conduct of public business, and had shown them as Foreign 
Minister. “ But is he also an orator?” queried the Prince. You 
were left to guess whether he really considered rhetorical fluency an 
indispensable adjunct to the other qualities of an English Minister, 
or whether he would have preferred to be told that Lord Rosebery 
could not speak. It had, however, to be said, in the interests of 
truth, that he could, but that, like Lord Salisbury, he thought the 
ideal Foreign Secretary should be dumb; and with this Prince 
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Bismarck seemed content. His friendship for Lord Rosebery is well 
known. 

The indifference the Prince showed toward English politics did 
not extend to France. 

“If you live next a volcano, you naturally watch for the smoke 
out of the crater.” 

But of an immediate eruption he seemed to have no fear. It 
would be idle for him or for anybody to remind the French of 
Carlyle’s maxim about consuming their own smoke. The French 
like to hear what is agreeable. They have reversed the old motto, 
and it reads in France, ‘‘ Grata pro veris.” Probably it will do no 
service to the memory of Jules Ferry, among his own countrymen, 
to say that Prince Bismarck thought his loss a serious one to France: 
“ A strong man gone.” The tribute is nevertheless one which Jules 
Ferry’s friends may not be sorry to know of. There was no eulogy 
upon any living Frenchman. 

A journey to America was suggested, but the Prince’s “ No” 
was peremptory. He would like to go, but the fatigue and incon- 
venience of travel are such as he does not care to encounter without 
a strong reason. He cannot sleep well out of his own bed, and sleep 
is to him medicinal.and essential. ‘Dr. Schweninger would not let 
me go!” The Chicago Exhibition? No, that was no temptation. 
He had never cared for exhibitions, nor ever thought the benefit of 
them considerable. ‘They do not benefit the country in general, 
nor do much good to industries nor to commerce. The people who 
profit are the people concerned in the keeping of inns, and in getting 
money out of travellers; hardly anybody else.”” The enthusiasm 
about exhibitions seemed to him factitious, except in so far as it was 
sentimental. Chicago belongs, I presume, to the sentimental divi- 
sion. It appeared that his opinion on the subject of Chicago, and 
of exhibitions in general, had been desired not long since by, I 
suppose, some representative of the Chicago Press, as if Chicago 
were too modest to feel sure that its Exhibition was the right thing! 
But the Prince, whose sense of what is comic has a wide range, had 
made answer that he had no time to form views on the subject of 
exhibitions, or of the Chicago Exhibition in particular. He could find 
interest in a visit to America without that. His own German fellow- 
countrymen in America would be attraction enough for him. They 
were to his mind, though I insisted we had no better citizens, still 
German, and still his fellow-countrymen. 


IV. 


Twice and thrice Prince Bismarck expressed in no doubtful terms 
his resignation to his fate, and his conviction that his withdrawal 
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from the public service is final. ‘‘My time is over,” he said, with 
a gesture which meant as much as the words. And still more ex- 
pressively : “I shall not go into action again.” 

Never once had he a harsh or even a hard word for the Emperor 
personally. What he said showed, or implied, an odd mixture of 
respect for the Emperor as Emperor, and of something that was not 
exactly respect for his abilities or character. His eyes shone more 
than once when he referred to the Emperor’s speeches and his 
volunteered visits to so many different Courts. Perhaps the old 
‘Chancellor took a humorous view of what may seem to him the 
rather boyish, and even schoolboyish, exploits of his august master. 
But there was no bitterness, no clearly expressed resentment at the 
Emperor’s treatment of himself, and he gave no such accounts of 
his dismissal as may be heard in Berlin and elsewhere. 

One of these is striking enough to be quoted, coming as it did 
from one who knows both Emperor and Chancellor. ‘The little 
Emperor,” said this well-informed person, “ got rid of Bismarck 
because he could not bear to feel himself in the presence of a superior 
intelligence. With all his quickness and energy, he does not under- 
stand affairs, and he had not thought seriously on the most serious 
matters of policy. It was hateful to him to have to listen to one 
who had, and who, with every deference of manner, looked him 
straight in the face while he put his own views before him. Need- 
less to say that Bismarck’s language was as decorous as it was 
weighty. But there is nothing which an Emperor who believes 
himself Emperor and King by Divine Right can so ill endure as to 
be made to feel himself in the wrong, and that his servant, with no 
Divine Right to back him, knows better than he. And that is why 
he got rid of Bismarck.” 

But you would hear nothing of that kind at Friedrichsruh. 

The question of Prince Bismarck’s relations with the Emperor came 
up in connection with two separate matters, Prince Albrecht’s letter, 
and the ceremony at Gérlitz. On the first I prefer to say nothing 
and to quote nothing. The second requires less discretion. The 
facts are known. A monument to the late Emperor William was to 
be unveiled at Goérlitz—has since been unveiled—with much, but not 
too much, pomp and parade, the young Emperor being duly present 
and making the inevitable speech. It is, however, a monument not 
to the late Emperor alone, but also to Count Moltke and Prince 
Bismarck. The old Emperor’s statue is flanked and supported by 
these two statues of*his two chief comrades, the two chief archi- 
tects of his great fortune and of Germany’s. The town of Gorlitz 
had asked Prince Bismarck to take part in the ceremony. He spoke 
in terms of deep feeling of the honour done him by setting up his 
statue, and by the invitation. But he could not accept the invita- 
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tion of the town. It would bring him into the presence of the 
Emperor, and, as he had not been summoned by the Emperor, he 
could not go. It would be a breach of etiquette—of military 
etiquette above all. Again the soldier showed himself. “I am 
still a General in the army and a General cannot present himself 
before the Emperor, who is his Commander-in-chief, without an 
order.” Any word or message from the Emperor signifying his 
desire that Prince Bismarck should be present at Gérlitz would 
have been equivalent to a command, and must have been obeyed ; 
but it was very evident that, while the Prince regretted his absence 
on other grounds, and though he was perfectly sensible of the 
discourtesy shown him, he rejoiced to escape the necessity of finding 
himself in the Emperor’s presence. He did not wish to go where he 
must, in some way or other, come in contact with the present ruler 
of Germany. He did not wish for a meeting. It would have put 
him in an awkward position; it might have led to grave conse- 
quences. ‘As an officer, asa gentleman, I could not have refused 
the hand of reconciliation if held out to me, in such circumstances, 
and a reconciliation, or offer of reconciliation, is what it would have 
seemed to the public.” 

So far Prince Bismarck. But the Emperor’s conduct in this 
matter concerns others than the ex-Chancellor ; it concerns himself 
first of all, and concerns Germany and public opinion in Germany 
and elsewhere. The Prince uttered no complaint, but why are not 
others to say what they think, and who is there who can think the 
Emperor’s conduct magnanimous? Nobody knew better than the 
Emperor that it was impossible for Prince Bismarck to go to Gorlitz 
except upon his summons. Yet the Prince was not allowed to take 
part in an act of homage to the King and Emperor whom he had 
served for thirty years, nor to witness the honour done to himself. 
It seems to have been thought in Court circles that Prince Bismarck 
should have asked permission. That may be in accordance with 
Court etiquette, but Germany is not peopled entirely with courtiers, 
and even the courtier, if he could detach his mind sufficiently, might 
doubt whether Prince Bismarck was the man to sue for leave to 
come into the presence of the sovereign who had dismissed him 
with insult and ignominy from his counsels. The Prince, with his 
ineradicable Prussian loyalty to the King who has never been loyal 
to him, may find such excuses for Imperial incivility as I have given 
above. The world, however, is not all Prussian, and may take and 
express a view of its own. 

But neither with reference to this nor to any other subject did 
Prince Bismarck’s language about the Emperor pass the bounds 
which, as an old servant of the House of Hohenzollern, he has 
always imposed upon himself. Reconciliation is one thing, self- 
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respect is another, and respect for the Throne and for him who sits 
on it isa third. For reconciliation I do not think Prince Bismarck 
cares, and I am certain he will not take that first step to it which 
his enemies in the press and elsewhere are for ever urging him to 
take. The value of advice from his enemies is a thing he under- 
stands. I am expressing my own opinion. I could not justify it 
by a single word which fell from Prince Bismarck’s lips in my hear- 
ing. I have no authority to speak for him. I am only recording 
an impression, derived from various sources. Any reconciliation that 
might take place would, I imagine, be merely formal; save in one 
event only, which Prince Bismarck is too good a German to wish 
for—I mean in the event of a disaster, external or internal. 

The Emperor’s character is what it is; he cannot make himself 
over again. His confidence in himself is unshaken by a long series 
of mistakes and failures. He, at any rate, is not only infallible, but 
infallibly certain he is infallible. He does not want Ministers: he 
wants clerks. Of what use could a Bismarck be to a ruler of this 
temper? The whole truth about the Emperor’s dismissal of his 
Chancellor has never yet been told. Until it is known, the public 
is not in a position to judge of the probabilities of what is called 
reconciliation, or to appreciate all the difficulties which stand in the 
way of cordial relations between the two men. It is not ‘“ generous 
indulgence” of which Prince Bismarck is in search; nor is he, so far 
as one can judge, consumed by a passionate wish to see once more 
the inside of the Palace gates, whether at Potsdam or Berlin. 

It is perfectly true that Prince Bismarck has expressed himself 
freely touching the acts and policy of his successor, and of the men, 
or some of them, now about the Emperor. I do not believe he has 
confidence in all of these gentlemen—confidence either in their 
ability or in their political honesty. But since when has it been 
thought disloyal or unpatrictic to hold the opinion that the advisers 
of the Crown are not all they should be? That is not an English view, 
nor is it indeed German. Ministers are judged by their public acts. 
Has Count von Caprivi been a successful Minister ? Was the repeal 
of the law against the Socialists wise? Have the Commercial 
Treaties increased the prosperity of Germany? Was the School 
Bill a good measure—a bill for making the Goverment the arbiter 
of German consciences and turning the Emperor into a Pope? Did 
the enforced withdrawal of that bill, in obedience to an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion, strengthen the Ministry or the Emperor? Has 
the present Chancellor shown himself a master of the art of Parlia- 
mentary Government? Has the Army Bill been carried ? And is 
it “‘ vindictive ” to be aware of these errors, and to decline to identify 
yourself with men or measures alike condemned by failure? When 
Lord Salisbury was turned out of office, did he feel himself obliged 
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to approve everything his successor attempted? And why should 
there be less freedom of opinion, or less freedom of expression, for 
Prince Bismarck than for Lord Salisbury or for Mr. Gladstone ? 

It will do no harm to remember that Prince Bismarck, with all his 
ambition, has throughout his career kept his ambition strictly in 
service to his country. It has not been selfish. It bas not been 
personal. It is the aggrandisement of Germany, not the aggrandise- 
ment of Bismarck, which has been the aim and rule of his public 
conduct. He has stood up for Germany, for the true interests of 
Germany, against Emperor, against public opinion, against Europe, 
against Germany herself. No doubt he has ambition, and pride, 
and his share of other human failings, but they have not been 
suffered to turn him aside from the one overruling purpose of his 
life, to do at each given moment what is best for his country. 
There is the record of each crisis to prove this. 

There is in Germany a large party which goes in favour of the 
Government, of any Government, just as steadily as the Irishman 
“ goes agin it,” against any Government. This party always has 
organs. It might be difficult to distinguish between its organs and 
the organs subsidised, whether with money or news, by the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps it does not matter. This party and its organs in 
the press have been industriously engaged in praising Count von 
Caprivi since he became Chancellor. There is a public in other parts 
of Europe, even in England, which holds similar views, and is 
apt to regard a Ministry that is in as better than any Ministry 
that is out. When Prince Bismarck was expelled by the Emperor 
from the public service, the world held its breath for awhile. When 
things seemed to go on much as before, people recovered the power 
of respiration and of speech, and cried out, “ You see Prince Bis- 
marck’s fall makes no difference. The Emperor steers the ship 
‘full steam ahead’ just as well without any pilot, or with Count 
Caprivi as pilot ” ; which comes, perhaps, to nearly the same thing. 
That cry has been heard continually since. What did these gentle- 
men expect? Did they expect the German Empire would go to 
pieces as soon as Prince Bismarck ceased to govern it? That might 
have been a testimony to his personal importance, but would have 
been a poor proof of his sagacity in laying its foundations, or of the 
stability and solidity of its construction, Sir John Tenniel’s masterly 
cartoon in Punch, “‘ Dropping the Pilot,” made an impression on the 
English mind, and on other minds. There was a notion, rather 
widespread, that without the pilot who had weathered the storm the 
ship must go on the rocks. But if there are no rocks, and no storm, 
but an open sea and plain sailing, the ship does very well for a time 
without any pilot. Such has been Germany’s good fortune for the 
last two years, at least so far as foreign policy is concerned. But 
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there must come an hour when it will be seen whether a pilot is 
wanted or not. 

This is no place to consider the details of German politics, but 
room may be found for one general reflection. Down to the 
death of the old Emperor in March, 1888, and the discharge of 
Prince Bismarck in 1890, it was still possible to say that in the 
public life of Germany the effective principle was the kingly prin- 
ciple. There were constitutions, there were parliaments, there was 
a press, more or less free, there was universal suffrage. Government 
had become, as it is apt to become in these days of democracy, veiled 
or unveiled, a very complicated affair, but, on the whole, the King 
was the real ruler of Prussia, and the King under the name of 
Emperor the real ruler of Germany. Why? Because of tradition, 
and because Prince Bismarck, while framing constitutions and put- 
ting the ballot into every man’s hand, still kept the substance of 
power in his own, or in the King’s. For every open space to which 
he gave the people access, he built a new buttress to the Throne. He 
fostered the kingly idea. He nourished the sentiment of loyalty, 
always a very strong one, in every Prussian breast. He left the 
House of Hohenzollern stronger than he found it, and the ascendancy 
of Prussia, whercin lie the salvation and the hope of all Germany, 
undisputed and indisputable. 

But now? The headstrong caprices of this boy-Emperor have 
undone half the work. Reverence for the Throne is undermined. 
How can you revere the author of the speeches of William II.? The 
Parliament, no longer guided, no longer feeling that it has a master 
who will bend it to his own uses, is getting out of hand. Parlia- 
mentary institutions are not founded in the hearts of the German 
people, whatever English enthusiasts may think. The German people 
play at parliaments. The supreme direction of affairs, and the ultimate 
authority rest with the King and Kaiser. He can declare war and 
make peace and conclude treaties. The word “defensive” is supposed 
to limit his right of declaring war, but was there ever a war which the 
aggressor might not call defensive if he liked ? These immense powers 
remain, but they can only be used effectively by a sovereign who has 
the confidence of his people. If their confidence in him is impaired, 
they turn elsewhere. The Reichstag is gaining what the Emperor 
loses. Whether Germany will be better or worse off under institu- 
tions which require generations for their growth and development, 
may be an open question. But there can be no question of the 
change that is going on; of the decay of the principles and method 
of political action under which Prussia has grown to be what she 
is, and by virtue of which the German Empire was called into being. 
No question, either, that the change is due to Prince Bismarck’s fall ; 
to the elimination of the most experienced statesman in Europe from 
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the: Kingly and Imperial councils, and to the unchecked conduct of 
affairs by a young Emperor who has little experience, and in whom 
the want of real political capacity is coupled with the most energetic 
self-confidence known to mankind. 


7 


The Prince indicated clearly enough his view of his own way 
of meeting calumnies. It came out dpropos of a brief discussion on 
the different kinds of journalism in Germany, France, England, and 
America. Renan, I said, laid it down as a rule, which he had 
adopted early in life on the counsel of Bertin, editor of the Journal 
des Débats, never to contradict anything. He did not contradict the 
current story that the Rothschilds had paid him a million francs for 
the Vie de Jésus, nor even deny the authenticity of spurious writings 
published under his name. 

“What is that,” said the Prince, “but contempt for public 
opinion? A writer of books like Renan, a recluse, a man who holds 
aloof from the world, may be able to afford himself that luxury. A 
statesman, a politician, cannot. Public opinion is one of the forces 
on which he relies. If it is corrupted, is he not to purify it? What 
becomes of his usefulness if he is discredited ? ” 

He sees a good many newspapers, knows what is said of him, and 
has means of denying such of the countless fabrications about him- 
self as he thinks deserve notice. The German press has its own 
ideas of what is right and wrong in such matters, and its own 
standard of journalism. ‘Only printing ink on paper,” was the 
Prince’s well-known account of the matter in a speech in the 
Reichstag in 1888, He discussed other papers than German, but in 
the same tone. It may be doubted whether he is aware of the 
immense difference between the Press of Germany and the Press of 
England or America, arising in part out of national characteristics, 
and in greater part out of the financial independence of the more 
important journals in both England and the United States.. While 
he was still at lunch, a bundle of German papers was brought in to 
him, all scored in blue pencil. He glanced at them, laid them down, 
and said nothing. 

It was more interesting to see his pipe brought in, a huge 
machine, with a porcelain jar two feet high, in which it rested. 
With it came a round lacquered tray, on which was a collection of 
instruments, including a lead pencil some fifteen inches long; two 
silver paper-knives in the form of daggers, both sheathed ; a silver 
letter-opener, and others which, it presently appeared, were tobacco- 
stoppers, and rods for cleaning the pipe, also sheathed. All these 
he showed us, one after the other, remarking that he could not use 
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quite so many at once. “ But people sometimes like to give me pre- 
sents, and these are among them.” He would not light his pipe till 
E. had told him she liked smoking. Then he launched again into 
talk with fresh zest. The talk flowed on for another hour, the 
Prince choosing his own topics, dismissing one with a flashing sen- 
tence, enlarging upon another, the face radiant at times, the eyes 
burning, and then the fire dying out only to flame up again; and 
sometimes the cold glitter of steel came into them, and then the 
words cut like steel. 

All the while the dogs were about him, appealing to him for the 
notice they did not often get, except from the caress of his left hand. 
If he would not respond, they turned to us. They had the frank 
good nature of the breed, and readily put their huge heads into any 
friendly hand. Once the Prince tossed a biscuit to Rebecca, which 
she caught cleverly. His gesture, the movement of the arm, the 
precision, the rapidity of the act, were one more characteristic of the 
extraordinary man who can do nothing like other men, and who 
never thought it beneath him to do the least or most trivial thing 
as well as it could possibly be done. The dogs are magnificent 
creatures, one blue-black, one of a dense bluish-grey colour, with broad 
heads and amiable piercing eyes, and that kind of powerful slouch- 
ing movement which one commonly sees behind the bars of a cage, 
and the gracefulness which comes from tremendous strength. The 
Prince and the dogs were on easy terms; his manner to them and 
theirs to him was charming, but you could see that discipline was 
maintained. At night they sleep in his bedroom. 

Meantime, all the company except ourselves had slipped away, 
leaving the Prince to talk on to his guests. We had been two 
hours at table before there came a pause, and then Dr. Chrysander 
reappeared to suggest that it was time for the siesta which Dr. 
Schweninger prescribes for his patient. So, with a word of excuse 
and a half protest against submission, the Prince departed. We 
were shown to our rooms, and thence Dr. Chrysander fetched us 
soon after for a stroll in the forest. The forest is a real forest, of red 
and white beech and much other good timber, well grown, but not of 
very great size, and wherever we went an uncleared undergrowth ; 
the whole seamed with roads and opening into sunny glades clothed 
in a rough turf. The wood is peopled with deer, of which we saw 
none, and there are wild boar and much other less formidable game ; 
altogether, a royal preserve. The Prince loves it, loves the trees, 
and the stream, and the shady walk, and the views from the terrace, 
and from the benches along the path. One which takes him by the 
bank and beyond the sloping meadow to the forester’s house is his 
favourite. He walks there daily, and daily people gather in the 
road he has to cross, near the bridge, to see him go by. Here, in 
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and about his home, he is loved, and the love and lovers come from 
all over Germany as well. Not a week passes that there is not a 
deputation, or a band of students, or some other company of honest 
Germans with a true reverence for the greatest German of all. 
Often they arrive daily, sometimes more than one inaday. There 
had been eight hundred children the day before. There were men 
waiting by the bridge as we passed. The swans were waiting in 
their wired-off demesne; a duck with her ducklings, four little bits 
of floating fluff, sailing by triumphantly, out of all danger from the 
swans; the living and visible proof of the success of those domestic 
politics we had heard described at luncheon. 

As we wandered on, Dr. Chrysander talked to us of the Prince, of 
his affection for his woods, of his delight in planting trees, and in 
the young firs—he called them Christmas firs—of other tastes and 
habits. ‘There came,” he said, “nine thousand telegrams and 
letters on the Prince’s last birthday last month; some two thousand 
more than last year” ; which we liked to hear, and thought loyal of 
the Germans. Many came from other parts of the world, from other 
continents, from the Antipodes. The presents were in great num- 
ber. Each telegram, each letter, each present is acknowledged, 
sooner or later, in the Prince’s handwriting. I asked the excellent 
secretary how long this business of answering took. ‘‘ We did not 
finish last year till September,” he said. Prince Bismarck seldom 
answers an ordinary letter himself; prefers using the hand of his 
secretary. Whoever has seen his autograph will understand that the 
muscular fatigue of forming the letters and words must be consider- 
able. His handwriting, like everything else about him, is ona large 
scale ; the body of the letter as large as the signature. He prefers 
reading to writing, and reads much. E. asked about the many por- 
traits, and statues, and busts which we had seen at Schénhausen and 
here, and wherever we went in Germany. 

“Oh, the Prince dislikes sitting,” was the answer. “He will 
hardly sit even to Lenbach.” And he told us how the painter 
comes to Friedrichsruh and has to take his chance, or watch for his 
opportunities, talking to the Prince and observing him as best he 
can. The last portrait he painted shows you such a Bismarck as you 
fnight fancy thundering at a stubborn majority in the Reichstag ; 
full of righteous anger and stern purpose, lightnings in the eye, 
and the mouth hard as iron. Well, the history of that portrait is 
this. Prince Bismarck hates crows because they are the enemies of 
the singing birds he loves. He and Herr Lenbach were walking in 
the woods when the Prince caught sight of one of these detested 
crows on the branch of a tree. It was his sudden glance of anger 
at the crow which the artist seized—one can imagine the look, fierce, 
and even deadly if a look could kill—and this it was which was put 
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on paper when they got home, and the sketch became the portrait 
we see. It wasno Socialist, nor Particularist, nor human Philistine of 
any species, which provoked this Olympian wrath which Lenbach has 
fixed for ever on the speaking canvas; only a crow, with no love for 
music or for musical birds. 

Our walk took us three or four miles through the forest. As we came 
near the house again, we heard singing, and, turning into the grounds 
behind the house, saw Prince Bismarck end the family on the balcony, 
and below it a group of school-children from Hamburg. They were the 
singers, and sang song after song. There were tables on the grass, 
and tea and cake and other good things for the children, and the 
inevitable beer for the masters, and perhaps for the children. 
We went up on the balcony, to which there is a flight of steps, and 
tea was going on there too. What I call a balcony is more like a 
verandah without a roof, a broad square stone terrace with stone 
balustrade, and room for thirty or forty persons, beside the tables 
and seats. This is the scene of the receptions and greetings which 
occur so often, and here, at any rate, you are remote enough from 
the outer world—nothing but the house, which encloses two sides 
of the grounds, and the trees with every tint of spring green against 
the dark firs, and the flowing stream, and the sloping meadow, and 
woods, and blue sky—blue with a black thundercloud coming up. 
The Prince had completed his costume with a black soft felt hat with 
sugarloaf top and broad brim, and carried a stick on which he leaned 
a little as he walked. He might not care much for the songs; it is 
the music of birds he cares for, and he pretends to like the organ in 
the sitting-room—a mechanical organ; likes it because, as he said 
with quaint kindness, it is good exercise for the Princess. But the 
good little German boys and girls went on singing in good faith, 
and the Prince listened, and stood at the balustrade looking down 
with a softened face and friendly eyes at his young admirers. The 
song ceased after a while, and one of the masters made a brief speech, 
asking his pupils to notice the beauty of the spring and its foliage, 
and telling them that if they had a Fatherland in which they might 
peacefully enjoy its beauty, they owed it to the great man who stood 
there on the terrace. The little creatures cheered with their shrill 
voices with right good will again and again. Then Prince Bismarck, 
instead of saying a word or two formally and stiffly from his plat- 
form above their little heads, went down the steps and stood among 
them, and put his hand on those nearest him, and said simply, “I 
thank you very much, my dear children, and your teacher, for 
coming here and singing tome. And I hope you won't get wet 
going home.” The heavy drops were already falling, and away 
went the children. But of rain there was almost none. The Prince 
thought his black, sugarloaf, broad-brimmed hat a better protection 
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against the rain than an umbrella, which he never carries. He never 
carried one in politics either. With his hat and the huge blue cloth 
coat we had seen in the hall, he defied the rain. He came up the 
steps again, and the party sat down in groups. Dr. Schweninger 
had arrived, coming by train from Berlin, to see his patient, from 
whom he is seldom very long away. It is not that the Prince is ill, but 
that he requires watching if he is to be kept in full health. He still 
has a little of the neuralgia which has tormented him so long. The 
seventy-eight years he has completed have not tamed his energy, 
nor does banishment from the public service mean idleness to him. 
I fancied, from what I saw and heard, that he was likely to do too 
much unless hindered. A man who has in times past thought six- 
teen or eighteen hours a fair day’s work does not readily reduce his 
allowance to within such limits as seem sufficient to the medical 
mind. Dr. Schweninger thought him tired, and prescribed rest, 
but the Prince said he would take his rest talking. 

A personality, this skilful physician: not tall, very dark eyes, and 
hair and beard jet black, the short beard so full that not much of 
the face was visible except the eyes, which nothing could obscure ; 
the eyes of a man whose business it is to find out secrets which 
nature, or perhaps sometimes his patient, would not disclose; with a 
half-medical, half-military manner. Seldom in this nation of sol- 
diers is the military manner wholly wanting. With what intelli- 
gence and patient firmness and success he has devoted himself to 
Prince Bismarck all the world knows. The Prince introduced us. 
«‘ Here,” he said, with an affectionate glance at the doctor, “is the 
man who, if you are ill, can tell you so, and can make you well.” 
It made one feel as if one ought to have a malady at once, in order 
to profit by this opportunity. 

As we sat upon the open balcony and watched the clouds gather. 
and the woods darken, it was easy to reflect that elsewhere in Ger- 
many than at Friedrichsruh there were clouds and gloom. It was 
an excellent opportunity for Prince Bismarck, had he been so 
minded, to pursue his political allegory, and broaden it, and give us 
a view of Germany as it may yet be, in storm and stress, and with- 
out a pilot. But that has never been his way. He has ever pre- 
ferred, though the most far-sighted of statesmen, the practical to 
the imaginative treatment of public affairs; nor is he the man to 
speak of himself as one who rides the whirlwind and directs the 
storm. 

He watched the storm and talked of Protection, a subject on which, 
as on others, his opinions remain unchanged, and are known. It 
was Protection to agriculture which seemed, on this occasion and 
later, to interest him most. The American view of Protection is 
not that, nor the English, though his discourse upon the distress of 
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the German farmer and German landowner, with whom he identified 
himself, would have found an echo in many an English breast. But 
I will pass from that. 

It is time to bring this long narrative to an end, or, rather, I will 
defer the completion of it to what I hope is a distant date. I omit 
many incidents of a visit which was full of them, and full of a kind 
of interest which I find it difficult and indecorous to express to the 
public. What there is of the pathetic in Prince Bismarck’s position 
is not what he would care to have dwelt on. Never once during all 
our conversations was there a word or a look which betokened on his 
part any feeling that he was entitled to the sympathies of the world. 
He would be a bold man who would offer them to the Iron Chan- 
cellor. For of iron the old Chancellor stillis. If his sternness softened 
at moments, it was never toward himself, and certainly never toward 
his enemies. You would hardly know who were his enemies but for 
the restraint he put upon himself in speaking of them. If he is 
ever to avenge himself upon them, it will not be by mere invective. 
There came no suggestion from him of vengeance in any form, nor 
need there come from others, at present. The most cruel fate one 
can wish to the present Emperor is that he should some day look at 
his conduct to Prince Bismarck in the light of what Prince Bismarck 
has done for him and for Germany. 

History will have its own judgment to give on these matters. It 
may not take much account of the prim criticisms that have been 
bestowed on Prince Bismarck during his retirement. It is more likely 
to consider that he has fought his own fight in his own way—not 
yours, nor mine, nor anybody’s else, but his own. He is himself, as 
he has ever been ; adjusting his words and acts to his conception of his 
duty—a high one, whether right or wrong. The stream of his life 
flows on, as it has ever flowed, ‘“‘ brimming, and bright, and large.” 
The fulness and the strength of it are what they were. They were 
never dependent on Imperial favour ; they are not now. And if one 
may not say that there is something infinitely pathetic in his com- 
parative solitude at Friedrichsruh, it is permissible to see in his 
attitude all the old dignity, and an unshaken firmness of soul. 


Grorce W. SMALLEY. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF OUR RACE. 
A REPLY, 


ENGLISHMEN who care for politics are for the most part so fiercely 
absorbed in the struggles of to-day that they are wont to pay but 
little heed to warnings that concern to-morrow and the day after 
to-morrow. They are thus too likely to pass by with scant attention 
even so interesting and far-seeing a forecast as that in which Dr. 
Charles Pearson has summed up his long and wide experience of 
national life and character.! Few men living are better fitted for 
the task. As historian, scholar, and publicist, he has been practised 
in looking on social and political life for the last forty years from 
the field of philosophical generalisation. As Minister in an Austra- 
lian Government he has had to handle the practical mechanism of 
democratic institutions. For some twenty years of middle life he 
has stood outside the hurly-burly of British Parliamentary tussles ; 
and he has used his absence from home by watching the various 
movements in almost every English-speaking society on the planet. 
Qualifications such as these, united to rare gifts of style, make a 
very striking book: which, whether they agree with it or not, is 
full of suggestions to thoughtful men. 

I propose to set forth a few of the suggestions which it kindles in 
myself, for it strikes down straight on those questions about which 
I care most ; and I wish to do so, not by way of criticism, but rather 
by way of rider to some of Dr. Pearson’s conclusions. To “ review,” 
as it is absurdly called, such a book as this would be extremely easy, 
but perfectly futile. Anybody can make-guesses as to what may 
happen a hundred years hence, and there is no test to decide whose 
guess is the best. Dr. Pearson, however, is a serious and learned 
thinker, who is very careful not to guess, but simply to indicate, 
with many qualifications and abundant caution, tendencies which are 
proved by an elaborate body of evidence. The more important of 
these tendencies are, in my judgment, quite sufficiently demonstrated 
by Dr. Pearson, and I shall assume them as facts. Whether they 
may be counteracted by other tendencies, either visible or latent; 
whether they are forces which humanity can, or will, neutralise, is 
a highly complex problem on which the writer does not seem dis- 
posed to enter. This is the ground on which I wish to say some- 
thing. 

(1) National Life and Character: a Forecast. By Charles H. Pearson, Hon.LL.D., 


late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and sometime Minister of Education in Victoria. 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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The book has been accused of pessimism; and, in spite of the 
manly and eloquent appeals to us to bear like brave men the approach 
of the age when the world will have a grey sky and hope will be a 
lost illusion, there is some ground for the charge. But it is the 
pessimism of the physician who warns us of the symptoms of a slow 
and wasting malady for which he can only prescribe palliations, a 
low diet, and patience. For my own part, I diagnose the same 
malady, or combination of maladies ; but I am not prepared to pro- 
nounce it incurable. That it is very serious, nay, that it will prove 
mortal if the patient continue to live as he is now doing, I freely 
admit. My present concern is with conceivable remedies. Being 
anything but pessimist, and, indeed, anything but optimist, my 
interest, as a confirmed meliorist, is to ask how these impending 
mischiefs may be combated. I have no means of knowing whether 
Dr. Pearson himself has any such hope of his own; and I have no 
reason to think that he would in the least agree with mine. I 
imagine that our social and religious philosophies differ totv celo. 
That may be so: but we can agree as to certain gloomy prospects 
which threaten the future of Western civilisation. Where we differ 
is this. Dr. Pearson assumes that civilisation will remain as it is— 
and accept the inevitable. I believe that Humanity will rise to the 
occasion, and will make successful efforts to triumph over the dangers 
which beset it. 

To come at once to the root of the matter, there seems an under- 
lying postulate in this book that the religious and social beliefs, the 
enthusiasm, the discipline of the old creeds are slowly fading away, 
but will not be succeeded by any new religious or social ideal. That 
the old are fading away is obvious; but it would be contrary to all 
we learn from history and human nature to assume that their place 
can never again be filled. Again, there is an underlying postulate 
in the book that the spirit of race superiority, of empire, of commer- 
cialism and competition, of democracy, of social conventions, and of 
personal luxury is destined to continue in its dominant or even in 
increasing force. These things, however, are not constant elements 
in human society, but are largely the artificial products of Western 
Europe and America in very recent centuries. Dr. Pearson is quite 
right to insist that, man’s moral, social, religious, and ezsthetic 
standards remaining unchanged, the physical and biological con- 
ditions of our planet will make things unpleasant in a few genera- 
tions more, at least for all the higher sections of British society. 
That is, indeed, true; and it deeply concerus British society to 
meditate thereon. 

We may, therefore, agree with Dr. Pearson in his forecast which 
he has worked out with such wealth of illustration, such stores of 
information, and such scientific caution, without despairing of the 
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future of civilisation. No doubt, if civilisation is to lose all its 
noblest forces, its ancient beliefs, its hopes of heaven, its passion for 
the beautiful, and its spirit of self-sacrifice, and yet to retain all its 
love of domination, its traditions of caste, its love of enjoyment, its 
rage after wealth, and its disdain for tenderness, discipline, and 
rest, the future of mankind must be dreary and ungracious enough. 
But we have no right to rob Humanity of its higher, and perpetuate 
its lower attributes. The real pessimism lies in assuming that the 
material side of modern civilisation is destined to permanence, and 
the spiritual side of civilisation is destined to atrophy and decay. 

In his “ Introduction” Dr. Pearson very cautiously states the 
limits within which forecasts about nations and the course of civili- 
sation are possible and useful. Eminent statesmen have committed 
themselves to signally false predictions; and, as a rule, statesmen 
seldom trouble themselves about things farther off than the next 
session or, at least, the present generation. On the other hand, 
thoughtful observers of their time have made, as Dr. Pearson shows, 
many most remarkable anticipations of the future, and have drawn 
attention to very grave and real dangers to which their active con- 
temporaries were blind. The conditions of successful forecast are— 
to limit it to proved tendencies, but to enter on nothing that concerns 
special circumstance or mode of change, to point out forces which are 
at work, without pretending to attribute to those forces positive and 
inevitable results. In short, there isa true field for a real sociology ; 
but its prevision can go no farther than very wide generalisations as 
to tendencies, to which it can only assign potential effects and possible 
results. All this is wise and sound. 

Dr. Pearson’s first chapter on ‘The Unchangeable Limits of the 
Higher Races” strikes the keynote of his work, and is that part of 
it which will command the most general assent. His book was first 
suggested by his observing how rapidly America is filling up; and a 
long residence in the southern hemisphere has shown him how closely 
the future of the Aryan race will be confined to the temperate zones 
on our planet. The filling up of the habitable earth, or, as it is 
sometimes called metaphorically, “ the shrinkage of the planet,’’ has 
long ago forced itself on the attention of the least observant eye. 
Those who can recall the first years of the present reign, before 
ocean steam navigation, electric telegraphs, railways, free trade, and 
the modern settlements in Asia, Africa, Australia, and America, 
remember a time when far the larger part of the planet was closed 
to Western civilisation. Consult a map of the world sixty years old, 
and you will see that Africa is a blank except for fringes along its 
northern and southern coastline: Australia, and Australasia as a 
whole, show merely a few ports: America, west of the Mississippi 
and the Great Lakes, was the haunt of the buffalo and the Sioux ; 
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China and Japan were absolutely closed against Europeans; and 
from the Syrian coast to the Great Wall of China a white man’s foot 
was rarely set, and the institutions of our civilisation were entirely 
unknown. 

Within sixty years all this is changed. The institutions of our 
civilisation, more or less directed by Europeans and more or less 
accompanied by large European settlements, have extended over an 
area four times as great as that which existed even down to the 
reigns of the Queen’s uncles. Maps of the world now become obso- 
lete and worthless every twenty years—nay, every ten years. Russia 
in Asia is very many times larger than Russia in Europe. The 
America which fought England in 1812 was a mere kernel of the 
United States of to-day. The closing up of the habitable world has 
suddenly become a cardinal factor in modern politics. It has pene- 
trated even to statesmen and diplomatists; and chanceries have 
shown a passion for acquiring unoccupied territory, like “ regraters ”’ 
in a medieval famine. It has come upon our generation, like a 
prospect of bankruptcy, that there will very soon be no more open 
land left in the world. 

This forecast is quite certain and most important; and to this 
Dr. Pearson now adds the very important condition that permanent 
settlement is impossible for the white man except in the limited tem- 
perate zones of the planet. The white man has occupied, conquered, 
and founded settlements in many most promising tracts of the 
tropical zones. But, except in climates analogous to his own, the 
white man does not thrive, and will be ultimately swamped, he says, 
by Chinese, Hindoo, and African races of various kinds. These 
cannot be exterminated, and in tropical countries they increase and 
thrive far more than Europeans. And where they thrive they sap 
and expel white labour, and are now doing this, even in the higher 
forms of industry. ‘The most fertile parts of the earth are thus the 
inalienable freehold of the inferior races.” And these races increase 
in geometric ratio directly the higher races come in and enforce the 
habits of peace, order, and civilisation. ‘The general law is that 
the lower race increases faster than the higher.” Our civilised rule 
promotes this increase, whilst it retards our own. ‘‘ ‘Therefore, when 
we are swamped in certain parts of the world by the black and the 
yellow races, we shall know that it has been inevitable.” 

So far Dr. Pearson ; and in support of this somewhat depressing 
forecast he brings a very large body of evidence. It is a word of 
ill omen to the nations and governments of Europe who are now 
defying elementary justice and risking national bankruptcy, to say 
nothing of war, in order to push their colonies and empire over vast 
tracts in Asia and Africa. They are told that all their efforts are 
to end in ruin and shame; for the white man will surely disappear 
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from these districts, as the Spaniard has disappeared in Hayti, after 
passing through intermediate generations, when the white man, in 
vast Chinese and negro lands, will be like the “ mean white” of 
New Orleans. For my own part, I entirely accept Dr. Pearson’s 
conclusion. His reasons are founded on statistics, the evidence of 
European settlers, and the concurrent testimony of scientific 
observers. Nor did I need any convincing; for I have long been 
satisfied, from the convergence of independent witnesses, that the 
white man never can form the permanent and efficient population of 
any but the temperate lands ; that in many of the vast areas which 
he has overrun in his greediness he will have most miserably to die 
down. 

But this prospect, though sad, does not overwhelm me as much as 
it may dishearten the wilder partisans of Greater Britain. The 
wages of sin is death; and the wages of national buccaneering is 
disaster in the end. Why should we wish to see the white man 
settled in any but in the temperate zones, where he best thrives? 
In the tropics he is never at his best: some of his fiercer qualities 
shine out there for a time, but his nobler side, his spiritual life, is 
dormant, and he sinks too readily into the sot or the brute. It 
would be a wild dream to imagine the white race to cover the planet 
and drive out the coloured races, as the Western man has nearly 
done in Northern America. There is no conceivable prospect of the 
white man ever being in the majority, and with his enormous 
superiority in initiative and self-assertion it would hardly conduce 
to the good of mankind if he were. There is not the least reason to 
assume that the balance of the white, yellow, and black races of 
mankind will ever be very largely changed—and there is none to 
wish that it should be. Any large attempts to alter the habitat of 
the races on the planet are full of evil. They end in race domination, 
race antipathy, slavery, intemperance, pride, sloth, and lust. 

But why the “higher races’? ? Europeans and North Americans 
are (for the most part) considerably in advance of any coloured race 
in very many essential points. Every one admits that they lead the 
van of civilisation, that they have committed to them aé present the 
priceless inheritance of mankind. But it was not so always. All 
the early steps (perhaps the most difficult steps) of civilisation were 
taken by those who dwelt in Asia and in Africa. All the great 
religions rose in Asia or in Africa; all the first ethical ideas; all 
the primitive axioms of science ; all the germs of social organization 
were there formed. As to race, who knows anything exact about 
the affinities of those to whom we owe ships, carts, domestic animals, 
the year, the month, the metals, and the alphabet, to say nothing of 
the Ten Commandments, ideas about the relation of the living to the 
dead, and the life before or after the grave? Down to the later 
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Roman Empire, and well into the ages of the Christian Church, the 
idea of an inherent aristocracy in the European race had never 
dawned. In war, in commerce, in science, in enterprise, the white 
man has an enormous superiority to-day. But the coloured races 
have noble intellectual and moral qualities of their own—delicacy of 
perception, patience, perseverance, gentleness, warmth of affection, 
passive courage, love of nature and of animals, subtle imagination, 
which are of priceless value. There is no “highest” race in any 
absolute sense. 

If the “higher races” were consistently to act as if they were 
“the higher,” things would be different from what they are. 
Hitherto, they have too often acted only as “ the stronger.” They 
have conquered, ruled the darker races, put them to task-work, and 
made them tributaries, almost serfs. Their aim has been empire, 
trade, gain, but not the moral improvement of the “ lower races,” 
who have been looked on as fellaheen, coolies, ryots, niggers, and 
the like. Russia in Asia, England in India, within the last genera- 
tion have begun to take real steps towards the incorporation of their 
Asiatic subjects, at least, politically ; and, in China and Japan, the 
Western nations have made fair attempts to confer on those ingenious 
peoples our own institutions and science. Efforts, too, full of indi- 
vidual heroism, have been made by Christian missionaries to 
propagate a higher civilisation. But, though these missions, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have shown most noble examples of personal 
devotion, and though the religion they teach has yet more good 
than evil in it, still, from the point of view of the social progress of 
the human race, and from the conditions under which missions are 
maintained, the final conclusion must be, that missions, as a whole, 
have retarded the civilisation of the more backward races, and, 
indeed, have been the unconscious source of profound mischief. 
Whatever the purity of their own motives, the missionaries are in 
fact the mere forerunners of the unscrupulous trader and the ambi- 
tious conqueror. The Bible, crudely thrust upon the natural man, 
undermines his character, and speedily gives way to rum, contagious 
diseases, gunpowder, coercion, and crushing taxation. The missionary 
often becomes a common slave-driver or outcast squatter; his church 
becomes little more than a hypocritical blanket club; and, even 
where he is still a zealous philanthropist himself, he only opens a 
way to fraud, avarice, oppression, and annexation. 

There is no sphere where our current beliefs have proved so 
signally the hollowness of their pretensions to found a universal 
religion as in the history of missions in the last four centuries. 
Where their efforts have not proved abortive or futile they have led 
to nothing but mischief, even from the Christian point of view; for 
they have led to cruelty, exclusiveness, race antipathy, money- 
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getting, and conquest. But a human religion, to which the good of 
the human race was the end, and not the saving of souls, would work 
in a very different way, both on the “higher” and the “lower” 
races. If the higher could be stimulated to look on themselves as a 
high-minded statesman regards himself, and not as an Eastern 
tyrant, a mission of a different sort would begin, and the less 
advanced races would accept civilisation offered to them without 
oppression and without insolence. When Europe and America have 
raised themselves to a higher moral standard, they will be in a fit 
position to offer a moral standard to others. It may be true that 
the tropical zones are permanently barred against white men ; but 
they are not permanently barred against civilisation. It may be 
true that the lower races increase faster than the higher by reason of 
their low standard of culture ; but the answer is that we must raise 
their standard of culture. The idea that all dark skins are of a race 
innately “lower,” in the sense of being unfit for progress and civili- 
sation, is an idea born of imperial insolence, an inhuman religion, 
and a narrow conception of human progress. 

The vague guessing about races which passes for the science of 
ethnology has its interest, but it is, socially and politically, a mere 
excuse for oppression. The high-caste native of Oude is probably as 
much an Aryan as the raw subaltern fresh from school, who regards 
him as a “nigger.” Lord Salisbury calls the member for Finsbury 
“a black man,” though they may both have had the same remote 
ancestor on the highlands of Iran. And another “ black man” 
plays in the Cambridge eleven. There is no piece of nonsense more 
melancholy than swagger about “the Aryan race.’”’ We see daily 
instances of Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, Arabs, Turks, Armenians, 
Moors, and Negroes, who have reached the higher levels of European 
culture, both in morality and in knowledge. This is decisive that 
there is nothing in race, under a systematic education continued over 
long generations, to prevent the yellow, brown, and black races from 
ultimately inheriting the higher civilisatiun of mankind. It may 
be with varieties, and all the more interesting for that reason. It 
may not be quite our own type, or not the type recorded in the 
Times newspaper at the end of the nineteenth century. It may be 
in Africa a more emotional type, in China a less imaginative type, 
in Hindostan a more gentle type. But all the variations will be 
worthy of the name of Man. And Humanity at length will know 
nothing of “higher” and of “lower” races, but will look on all 
children of man as differing, perhaps, in aspect, in character, in 
habits, but as sons of one family, and destined to share in the common 
inheritance of this earth. 

Dr. Pearson’s second chapter draws attention to the tendencies 
which must ultimately act to check the continuous flow of our own 
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population and that from other parts of Europe towards unoccupied 
and thinly-inhabited lands. Not only are the regions habitable by 
white men rapidly filling up, but the yellow and dark races are 
increasing so much more rapidly, and, from their lower standard, 
are so certain to crowd out the whites in cheap labour, that a few 
generations must inevitably bring us to the time when the people of 
these islands will reach the stationary stage. They will be com- 
pelled to remain in these islands for want of space and any free 
ground to settle; and they will be compelled to return to the 
stationary state of population through famine and distress, if not 
through prudence. This closing of the era of emigration, and 
thereby of increasing population, will have profound and permanent 
effects on the social, political, and economical conditions of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

There cannot be a doubt that Dr. Pearson is right. He assigns no 
time, he describes no mode in which that great change will be brought 
about. But he is indubitably right in warning us that a great 
check to emigration there will be, and that this check must react 
most deeply on our economic life. The statesmen who are ready to 
face tremendous risks, and drag their country into crime in the 
desperate search for new outlets for our surplus population, and 
fresh markets for our manufactures, are so far quite right in provid- 
ing for the sole conditions on which our actual economic and social 
system can be maintained. But it is a shortsighted and selfish policy 
at best. Statesmen are shortsighted by habit and instinct—and 
perhaps they ought to be shortsighted, or at least they must be in a 
modern democratic system. ‘ After us the deluge,” is the motto of 
the parliamentary cabinet, and of no cabinet more truly than our 
own. A generation or two more of foreign aggression, of seizing 
unoccupied lands, of guaranteeing trading companies, of benevolent 
neutrality towards explorers, philanthropists, and missionaries—and 
the “ expansion of the Empire” must reach its final term from’ the 
mere filling up of the planet, and the abnormal accumulation of the 
‘lower ” races, partly by our own acts and help. It is only a ques- 
tion of a few generations more or less. But the end must come. The era 
of increasing population, extended Empire, growing trade must cease 
by physical causes—and that very soon. It may last the actual 
generation of statesmen—who are only postponing the crisis in their 
own day. The stationary stage must be reached at last, and with 
it the social and economic fabric which has been built up on modern 
expansiveness, must surely come to an end. 

There may be those to whom this prospect has terrors ; but to a 
wise and generous spirit it should be welcome. The stationary, or 
nearly stationary, state, is the natural state of human society. “The 
stage when population, trade, manufactures, wealth, cities, empires, 
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enlarge “ by leaps and bounds,” is an unnatural and occasional state, 
often very perilous and usually somewhat degrading. It is not our 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual life that advances by leaps and 
bounds, but only our material life; and its sudden and abnormal 
increase chokes the growth of moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 
Very early marriages, very large families, the covering whole counties 
with houses, the turning whole districts into furnaces and factories, 
the blackening the air with sulphurous dust and the rivers with 
poisonous refuse, the sending forth millions of citizens annually to 
roam over the planet, the building up of vast shoddy fortunes, and 
carrying Union Jacks and Star-Spangled Banners over new conti- 
nents—all this is not in itself pure good. It may be material and 
physical progress—it may be blessed by Christian Churches—but it 
is not good and not permanent. England was great and happy, 
and had as much courage, genius, and greatness of soul in the cen- 
turies gone by, before all this began. The stationary state of society 
is more favourable to true progress than the fluid state of society. 
France has had no colonial outlet of any importance for a hundred 
years, and she has thriven enormously on a stationary population. 
England will have to pass through sore trials before she settles down 
into the “ stationary stage.” But when those trials are surmounted, 
and her whole economic order is sobered and revised, her moral and 
intellectual force will be strengthened, and it will be a blessed time 
for the survivors who shall not sink under the agony of transi- 
tion. 

Dr. Pearson’s third chapter‘on ‘Some Dangers of Political Deve- 
lopment’ is too elaborate and complex to be discussed in our present 
limits, and it lies open at every point to various qualifications. Its 
general result is—that the increase of nations and the extension of 
empires involves, at best, vast standing armaments; that the increase 
of towns seems a settled instinct with modern nations, and the 
abnormal increase of towns is fraught with physical, moral, and 
intellectual evils; that there is a steady tendency towards state 
socialism of a fluid sort, which must undermine energy and may 
easily involve us in state bankruptcy. Large armies, large cities, 
large debts seem permanent institutions of the future; and every 
one of them may involve great disaster or public deterioration. In 
the main, I am quite inclined to hold that Dr. Pearson is right. He 
does not say that they must—but that they may—lead to disaster. 
We may go further, and say that, if the industrial nations go on 
without changing their habits or their aims, disaster must inevitably 
follow. If the armies of the Continent continue to play Asop’s fable 
of the “Bull and the Frog,” if London covers the whole of the 
home counties, if half of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and all of War- 
wickshire and Durham become one solid mass of belching chimneys, 
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if Mr. Henry George and Mr. William Saunders ever do get their 
majority in the electorate, national exhaustion is certainly at hand. 

But we may have a sure and certain hope that, when these im- 
pending dangers are thoroughly understood, the good sense and 
patriotism of civilised man will be able to counteract them. Even 
now we can see the forces at work which are to neutralise them. 
Vast armaments depend on great empires. And the antidote to 
great empires is Home Rule. Home Rule is as clearly a tendency 
of our age as Socialism or the increase of cities. The vast armies 
and navies of the world depend upon the maintenance of the Russian, 
German, and British Empires in all their present concentration and 
ambition. Who feels sure that a hundred years hence the Ozar will 
be the one absolute autocrat from the Vistula to Saghalien ; that a 
word from the King of Prussia will be able to put two millions of 
men into the field within ten days; that the map of the British 
Empire will be the same as that proposed to be laid down by Queen 
Victoria in the Imperial Institute? Who believes that all this will 
be in 1993? Home Rule is in the air, in Britain, in Germany, in 
Italy, in Austro-Hungary, in Turkey, even in Russia. Democracy 
and empire are incompatible. When Mr. John Burns and Mr. Burt 
command an effective majority of the electors, there will be no more 
escapades in the Soudan and in Uganda, no more occupations of 
Egypt. Home Rule is the death of empire, and bloated armaments 
must follow their parents to the grave. 

The increase of cities is a certain tendency of our age, and is not 
confined to England, where frantic manufacturing ambition and 
feudal institutions in the country, stimulate that tendency to the 
utmost. But there is a tendency no less certain at work—the 
improvement of cities. The present generation has seen an enormous 
advance towards the true Municipalisation of great towns. Muni- 
cipal patriotism, art, beauty, health, relaxation—are at least ideals and 
possibilities. There are even now great towns which are well on 
the road to become worthy abodes of civilised man. Edinburgh, 
Nottingham, Halifax, Huddersfield, Oxford, are putting their house 
in order, and may one day be fit to be called the home of cultured 
citizens. Mr. William Morris is wrong in dreaming that we are 
all going to live in the country. Half of us, I trust, will. But the 
other half will live in reasonable, moderate, healthy, fair, and highly 
organised towns. Our task is to make our towns wholesome, beau- 
tiful, pleasant, and convenient. It is a tremendous task, but it is 
not beyond the resources of civilisation in the twentieth century. 
And as to the increase of city “wens,” that will be met by the 
reducing of population, the cessation of industrial “ progress,” the 
discipline and self-defence of towns, and the sobering effects of the 
normal and quiet “ stationary ” state. 
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As to what is called “Socialism,” there is no doubt a good deal 
of wild and dangerous nonsense proposed, and men of some consi- 
derable influence are heard to recommend schemes of amazing folly 
and ignorance. But most of what is called ‘‘Socialism” is a per- 
fectly healthy reaction against the pragmatical prejudices that 
profess to be Political Economy. The old Plutonomy, we may trust, 
is dead and buried. Socialism is in the air: and is modifying the 
whole current of our politics and legislation. So far as it has yet 
gone, it means in the main the moralisation of our social and poli- 
tical system; and we may cordially wish it a long and victorious 
career. That it throws up a mass of crude and suicidal “ nostrums” 
is true enough. But these must be met by the practical sense of our 
public leaders anda more serious education of the people. Socialism 
will be our ruin, no doubt, if politicians, in the race for office, bid 
against each other in truckling to the first ignorant cry of the hour. 
We shall indeed despair of our country when all our public leaders 
and teachers descend to be nothing but demagogues. There is a 
safe, and there is a dangerous socialism before us. And of all our 
public wants none is so urgent as wise teaching about the limits and 
the consequences of these two. 

Dr. Pearson is inclined to hope much from the growth of a 
genuine national feeling; and he is no doubt right in looking to it 
to counteract narrow interests of every kind. It is perhaps true 
that the issue of civilisation in the future depends very much on the 
spread of an elevated and active patriotism. We shall heartily 
agree with him, provided that it be a real patriotism, and nota sham 
imperial vainglory, and that it be guided and inspired by a wider 
and dominant spirit of humanity. Ancient Greek patriotism, as he 
sees, had as much evil in it as good, or at times even more; the 
attempt of the churches to supersede and absorb patriotism was 
mischievous when it was not futile; and the modern dream of 
industrial Socialism to supersede patriotism by class would be even 
more mischievous, though it has far greater chance of success. True 
patriotism involves a nation of real and practical local limits. 
Patriotism for a scattered and heterogeneous empire, for the Anglo- 
Saxon race, or for the English-speaking peoples—is mere rhetoric 
and insolence, which can lead to nothing good, and indeed to nothing 
real. It is the froth which foams at the mouth of Jingo wassailers 
and in hymns to Imperial Institutes in rhyme or prose. True 
patriotism implies a practical interest in a manageable and localised 
commonwealth, having common local sentiments and historical 
traditions. And, unless it be inspired with a religious zeal for the 
progress and elevation of humanity as a whole, it is certain to dege- 
nerate into an inhuman and selfish arrogance. 
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No part of Dr. Pearson’s argument is more depressing, and it 
must be added more true, than is his chapter on the “ Decline of the 
Family.” He traces in a comprehensive review the various changes: 
which have come over European ideas about the Family relation in 
modern times, increasing with peculiar force in recent years. ‘ The 
religion of the Family,” he says, “ will gradually die out as the 
religion of the State becomes more and more absorbing.” And) 
he shows how the claims made of old by the husband and the parent 
have been abolished, and how the growth of cities, of locomotion, of : 
trade, of wealth, and of democracy, has broken up what he calls and 
what used to be felt as —“the religion of the Family.” But this 
great change, unmistakable as it is, is the result of the rapid trans- 
formation in our industrial life, of incessant flux in habits and ideas, 
and the unsettling of our moral standards owing to the dissolution of 
the old creeds. With a return to a fairly stationary state, with 
less material development, and with the advent of a social in place of 
a mercantile type of civilisation, the healthy instincts of family life 
will regain all their ascendency. The religion of the Family will 
only be absorbed by the religion of the State, if no wider and nobler 
religion than that of the State be forthcoming. Our trust is, that 
a truly Human religion will vivify and transfigure anew its consti- 
tuent elements—the religion of the Family and the religion of the 
State. 

The “ Decay of Character,” the general result of all these changes, 
gives rise to reflections which occupy one quarter of the whole book. 
The conclusion of Dr. Pearson is that, as religion, the family, the 
world of adventure, and of exploit, grow gradually feebler and 
smaller, whilst the State grows stronger, and the pressure of numbers 
enforces a greater equality and fixity, we shall feel the consequences 
in reduced energy of character, in decay of poetic and artistic in- 
vention, in feebler vitality, with prolonged life, but with less hope- 
fulness, less animal spirits, less power of enjoyment —a dull 
monotonous life of a kind less bright and refined than our own. 
The day cometh, “when the lower races will predominate in the 
world, when the higher races will lose their noblest elements, when 
we shall ask nothing from the day but to live, nor from the future 
but that we may not deteriorate.” 

It is a melancholy prospect for those to whom civilisation in this 
nineteenth century offers everything that is desirable and good. 
But, even thus, it may seem as a millennium to the masses whose 
lot is now so far more dull and hard. But is the forecast true at 
all? Yes! it is perfectly true, if things go on as they are going, if 
civilisation loses one by one its old spiritual and moral traditions, 
and cannot replace them by better, if the rush of modern industrial 
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“‘ progress ’’ grows fiercer, if no more healthy polity, no more defi- 
nite religion, no more social morality can make itself dominant, 
there is no other issue possible but this. 

But this gloomy forecast assumes that religion is practically dead 
without an heir; that aspiration, enthusiasm, genius, imagination, 
have grown atrophied and sterile. It is true that philosophic 
observers can no longer see any real future for theological and 
metaphysical creeds. It may well be, that celestial religions of 
every kind are exhausted. But religion is not dead or dying; and 
this earth offers it an inexhaustible field. Human and terrestrial 
religion will inspire far surer hopes, and purer and steadier enthu- 
siasm, than ever did superhuman and celestial religion in any of its 
countless modes. The prospect of Humanity at length covering 
this glorious Planet with happy, cultured, loyal, and loving children, 
subduing the earth and enjoying it, waging noble and successful 
war against the hostile cosmic forces, ransacking the infinite seas of 
knowledge, and figuring that knowledge in esthetic forms eternally 
new and bright—this is a vision which is equal to sustain any 
imagination and any energy. Cesar and Alexander had no such 
worlds to conquer as they who shall extirpate infectious and here- 
ditary disease and make the jungles of India and the lowlands of 
Africa as habitable by man as the plains of Europe. He who will 
domesticate some more wild animals, and economise the fuel, the 
food, and the clothing, of mankind will be a new Prometheus, 
Cadmus, and Hercules. No hero of old could ever equal the feats. 
of those who, at the risk of their own lives, shall make cholera, 
leprosy, and the plague mere historical curiosities. And as to 
poetry and art, grace and charm of life, no theme was ever pre- 
sented to the imagination of man so rich, so splendid, so inex- 
haustible, as the theme of the Kingdom of Man controlling a new 
and transformed Earth. 

This grand hope has been finely put by Mr. Huxley in his 
eloquent and masterly Romanes Lecture, 1893. He is no optimist 
indeed ; nor is he pessimist. He has something more than resigna- 
tion to counsel, as we face the inevitable pressure of our physical 
conditions. He sees that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, much less in bowing before it, 
but in combating it. And he is not without hope that Humanity 
will succeed. ‘Ethical nature may count upon having to reckon 
with a tenacious and powerful enemy as long as the world lasts. 
But, on the other hand, I see no dimit to the extent to which intelli- 
gence and will, guided by sound principles of investigation, and organized 
in common effort, may modify the conditions of existence, for a period 
longer than that now covered by history. And much may be done 
to change the nature of man himself. The intelligence which has 
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converted the brother of the wolf into the faithful guardian of the 
flock ought to be able to do something towards curbing the instincts 
of savagery in civilised men.”’? 

This is the true Ethics of Evolution. And can any prospect of 
the future be more inspiring ? As we conceive the Kingdom of 
Man securing its foundations century after century—making the 
vast wastes and jungles of the planet wholesome and pleasant to 
man—restoring and cherishing the forests and flora, protecting and 
wisely breeding the useful fauna, perhaps exterminating the poison- 
ous and noxious—preserving the phocide, cetacea, many of the pachy- 
derms and the rodents which are now delivered over to wanton 
‘sport ”’—systematically annihilating all preventible disease, till 
our zymotic diseases become as scandalous as syphilis is now, whilst 
the latter and all its congeners become extinct—making labour, 
through the efforts of science and humanity, a pleasant exercise— 
making our towns beautiful, healthful, and organic—restoring the 
charm of family, until the test of civilisation comes to be the per- 
fection of the home—making war impossible—making education 
common and equal in all citizens—the more advanced nations 
becoming the elder brethren and guides of the backward nations— 
until we shall reach the day when all nations of the earth have one 
and the same religion, and that religion has no other basis but 
science, and no other aim but to make man’s life on earth noble and 
happy—when we conceive all this, we may regard the civilisation 
of man as hardly yet begun, and all the thousand centuries of the 
past as but the prologue to Man’s real career. 

Freperic Harrison. 


(1) Romanes Lecture, p. 36. T. Huxley. Macmillan: 1893. 





























BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 


A sHorT time since I ventured humbly in a London journal to 
describe London itself as “a squalid village.” The phrase appeared 
to me at the time so purely a platitude that I was quite surprised at 
the chorus of dissent with which it was greeted by the press and the 
public. In spite, as it seemed to me, of the patent fact that London 
is squalid, a vast number of its inhabitants, I am now forced to 
believe, have never so much as discovered, or even suspected, its 
extraordinary squalor. And in spite of the other equally obvious 
fact that it is even now no more than a village, or rather a hap- 
hazard congeries of villages—not in any organic sense a town or 
city, but at best a county or scratch collection of separate parishes— 
very few of its inhabitants seem ever to have noticed the vast gulf 
which separates it from real corporate cities like Rome or Florence 
or Paris or Brussels. For of course when I speak of London I mean 
the great actual composite London of the present day, not the still 
surviving medieval anachronism which a few rich and vulgar-souled 
people in the City are permitted to invest with the time-honoured 
name of the British capital. In short, when I say London I mean 
London, not the farce of the Guildhall and the opprobrium of the 
Mansion House. 

I write this present article, however, not so much to enforce and 
repeat these my former erroneous opinions, as to recant and retract 
them. I design it as a Palinodia. So many sensitive London 
critics, jealous for the honour of the City of the Peasoup-coloured 
Crown, rose up in arms at the bare idea of any man venturing to 
find London ugly, that for very fear I am compelled to reconsider 
my position; and after seriously reflecting upon the weighty and 
varied arguments they adduced to the contrary (most of them con- 
sisting of uncomplimentary reflections upon my personal taste and 
the antecedents of my grandfather), I have been induced to go back 
upon my first published view, and to admit unreservedly, on second 
thoughts, that London is the most beautiful and noble of European 
cities, a worthy metropolis for the centre of a great world-wide 
empire. My critics have convinced me by the cogency, the gravity, 
and the relevancy of their arguments ; and so great is my regret 
for the pain I caused them by hastily animadverting upon that 
which is already in every respect perfect, that I hasten thus to 
make the only reparation now left in my power. I apologize to 
London. 


Several of the objectors, for example, met my general allegation 
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that London, as a whole, was a squalid village, by instancing the 
conclusive cases to the contrary of Staples Inn, of Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, and of the sunken duck-pond in St. James’s Park. 
Upon these three distinguishing features of Beautiful London they 
pitched at once with such singular unanimity, as of the chorus in an 
opera, that one was almost tempted at first sight to believe Beautiful 
London rested its claims to European pre-eminence upon three such 
material arguments only. Also, to the uninstructed Celtic mind, 
little versed in the peculiar English substitutes for the art of logic, 
it would seem on the first blush of it that an area of many square 
miles together, inhabited by a population about equal to that of 
Switzerland or Belgium, was scarcely redeemed from the charge of 
squalor by the presence in its midst of Staples Inn, of Dean’s Yard, 
and of a few inoffensive half-tame waterfowl. Even a squalid 
village, it might be maintained, may possibly contain some elements 
of the picturesque, and may be provided, as I have often remarked 
to be the case, with a neat and commodious dwelling-house for the 
parson. It is not arguments like these, indeed, that have altered 
my belief in the ugliness of London. It is a comprehensive survey 
of the town and its surroundings (from the summit of an omnibus), 
followed up by a conscientious comparison of its merits and defects 
with the merits and defects of other European capitals, that has led 
me to my present amended opinion—led me to feel that in beauty 
and in dignity of situation and aspect London forms a worthy and 
characteristic metropolis for the provinces of a vast and opulent 
empire. 

I will exemplify what I mean by putting myself, to begin with, 
in the position of a stranger, approaching for the first time the 
British capital. He is aware, let us suppose, that England is now 
the richest and in some ways the most powerful kingdom on the face 
of our planet. He is aware that London, its capital, has for its great 
water highway the river Thames. He decides accordingly to enter 
the metropolis of the greatest naval and commercial power on earth 
from the sea, by the mouth of its teeming navigable river. A few 
weeks ago, let us suppose, he was loitering in Venice. Now Venice 
was at its best but a small mercantile town, as we count mercantile 
greatness in our own age; and it possessed in its most flourishing 
period a population, I believe, of some two hundred thousand souls, 
or say about a quarter as many again as Brighton. Our traveller 
had entered Venice similarly from the sea, which forms, so to 
speak, its front door; and as he ran up from the Lido towards 
the Dogana di Mare, he saw gradually the glorious fagade of the 
Doges’ Palace, the five domes of St. Mark’s, the campanile of San 
Giorgio, the pillars of the Piazzetta, unfolding themselves one 
after another before him. As he landed at the steps of the Molo, 
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arcades and mosaics, sculpture and painting, seemed to force them- 
selves upon his eyes from every nook and corner. He stood 
astonished, as we have all stood so often in our time, at the mag- 
nificent barbaric confusion of the great church, at the riotous 
wealth of artistic impulse, at the gathered relics of the past from 
Ptolemais or Byzantium. But this, after all, was only Venice— 
only a town of some two hundred thousand people, which held 
indeed the gorgeous East in fee, but not the West as well, and 
the North and the South to boot, like England. ‘If this is what 
I find in the land which owned Cyprus and the Morea,” he said to 
himself at the time, “what may I not expect from the land which 
owns India and Australia, Jamaica and Canada, Hong-Kong and 
Singapore, New Zealand and Cape Town?” And thinking these 
things, he went on his way, inquiring, and sailed up the Thames 
from Gravesend to London. 

How every true Englishman’s heart must swell with the pride of 
world-wide empire as he contrasts in memory the way up from 
Greenwich to the Tower with the way up from the Lido to the Doges’ 
palace! What luxury of ornament! What excess of splendour ! 
The exquisite front of the Victualling Yard at Deptford, the storied 
beauties of Bugsby’s Reach, the charming facades of the Isle of Dogs, 
the noble and sweet-scented tanneries of Bermondsey! At each 
bend of the river new and beautiful groups of buildings rise gradu- 
ally into view, as far surpassing the Piazza and St. Mark’s as London 
surpasses medisval Venice in wealth, in population, and in artistic 
spirit. The traveller feels the apologists were indeed quite right, 
and that a great commercial city is here worthily housed beneath 
the graceful and appropriate shadow of an iron bridge many dozen 
times bigger than the boasted Rialto. So he sails on rejoicing, past 
mud-bank and tavern, till he comes to anchor at last by the British 
Molo, at the song-inspiring steps of magnificent Wapping. 

Or does he arrive by land? Chance haply delivers him at Pad- 
dington Station, where a shilling drive down Praed Street in the 
gondola of London reveals at once to his astonished and dazzled 
eyes the architectural glories of our modern metropolis. Or it leads 
his wandering steps and portmanteaus to Waterloo, whose very name 
proclaims it a fitting memorial of past military greatness; whence it 
draws him on through the commodious Boulevards of the Surrey 
Side, till it delivers him at last at the impressive rond-point of Lud- 
gate Circus. Other capitals take care to place their railway stations 
at important centres of the town, where great arteries radiate in 
every direction, and to house them as they are housed in Milan, in 
Munich, in Brussels, in Antwerp. But London, all beautiful alike 
(to borrow from the advertisement of a famous tea), has no need 
thus to choose special sites for her stations, or to arrange that 
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they should occupy radial centres for the main arterial streams of 
commerce and circulation. She knows that wherever she puts them 
they will alike be surrounded by groups of noble and appropriate 
edifices ; and so she can afford to let the foreigner gain his first con- 
ception of her glories at London Bridge Terminus, or among the 
palaces of commerce that tower above Liverpool Street. Too great 
to be self-conscious, she never tries to deck herself out for the admi- 
ration of visitors; she admits them at once into the privacy of her 
domestic life in Stamford Street, and exhibits to them with lordly 
disdain her garnered wealth at King’s Cross and St. Pancras. 

A first walk through the town must similarly impress our imagi- 
nary visitor with the adequacy and sufficiency of London as the 
capital of a great and opulent country. He would pause now and 
again to admire our palaces, our churches, our public buildings gene- 
rally. How the inner court of the Louvre would pale in his eyes 
before the artistic front of Buckingham Palace! How he would 
feel the poverty and the failings of the Vatican before the face of St. 
James’s, or of Marlborough House! Naturally, he would be struck 
by the feebleness of Notre-Dame and of Ste. Gudule at Brussels, far 
more of Cologne or Milan, of Florence or Pisa, as he stood before 
the magnificent dome of St. Paul’s. And then our minor churches 
—the churches which fill a corresponding place in London to St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois, or to Or San Michele—with what exsthetic joy 
would not the stranger inspect them! How delightful to stroll up 
Regent Street and diverge for a moment upon the chaste facade of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square! How worthy of a great country are 
Marylebone Church and the many ecclesiastical buildings of Bays- 
water and Clapham! How instinct with artistic feeling the spires of 
the city—especially those two whose steeples are represented respec- 
tively by a Corinthian column and an exquisitely tapering Egyptian 
pyramid! The enlightened Briton may look up at them with pride, 
and fearlessly challenge the whole area of Europe to produce their 
equals. 

Our other public buildings and places are laid out in a similar 
style of civic magnificence, which contrasts most favourably with 
the stingy shabbiness and petty economy of less wealthy nations. 
Munich, for instance, is only the capital of a small German state ; and 
when Munich wished to house in a proper building its priceless 
/&ginetan marbles and its noble pictures, it could afford nothing 
better than just the Glyptothek, and the two Pinakotheks, very 
tolerable edifices in their way for a town of the size of Munich, and 
not ill-placed in wide and spacious open piazzas. But look by way 
of contrast at the splendid triumph of British architecture in which 
our authorities have housed our National Gallery. Look at the 
magnificent front of the British Museum. Look at the airy, lumi- 
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nous, and tastefully-decorated rooms in which we display to admiring 
Europe the masterpieces of Pheidias. Look at that chef-d’euvre 
of Britannic architectural and ornamental art, the South Kensing- 
ton boilers. How can any man turn from those glorious rooms to 
the sculpture galleries of the Vatican, the Bargello of Florence, or 
the medieval courtyard of the Cluny museum without feeling at 
once, as I now feel myself, the utter injustice and folly of my words 
when I spoke of London as a squalid village ? 

Have you ever seen the new museum at Antwerp, or the Rijks 
Museum at Amsterdam? There you have two galleries in minor 
European towns; but one of them is a provincial centre only, and 
the other the capital of a second-rate country. Therefore it would 
be absurd and unjust to expect that they could come up to the 
galleries of wealthy London, the metropolis of the richest country 
in Europe. Though to be sure, ata first hasty glance, and before 
one has been instructed the other way by competent artistic critics, 
one would be inclined to say that the Antwerp gallery was the 
finest in Europe—not, of course, as to contents, but as to arrange- 
ments and housing. One glance at South Kensington, however, sets 
the doubter right at once: beside the rich facade of that delicious 
work of art, the /oca/e of all other European galleries sinks forthwith 
into cheerful insignificance. 

Besides, it is not individual works, after all, which constitute the 
main beauty and glory of London; it is the general effect due to the 
large and spacious streets, the splendid squares, the noble monu- 
ments, the variety and individuality displayed throughout in all the 
buildings. This variety and individuality may be well seen in West- 
bourne Terrace and many other parts of the West End, as also under 
slightly different conditions in the impressive and elegant architec- 
ture of Knightsbridge. It pervades Hoxton and Canonbury ; it lends 
a great charm to our squares and avenues; so much so that Harley 
Street can readily be discriminated from Wimpole Street or Welbeck 
Street by a glance at the names often legibly though irregularly 
printed up at every fifth or sixth corner. Onslow Gardens has 
nothing in common with Eaton Place. The belated wanderer can 
seldom harbour any serious doubt whether this is really Cavendish 
or Bryanston Square in which he finds himself. He can tell them 
apart at once by the domes and towers. In cases of uncertainty, 
however, which may sometimes occur, he is recommended by the 
essence of popular wisdom to ask a policeman. 

Nor is it only from the variety and diversity of its aspect over 
whole great towns like St. John’s Wood and Bayswater, or Islington 
and Southwark, that London derives its exceptional claims to 
artistic beauty: I find on reconsideration that the effort expended 
upon the beautification of its principal centres and open spaces has 
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also produced most admirable and varied results. Second-rate Euro- 
pean towns like Brussels or Munich may have their Grand’ Place or 
their Marien Platz: but what are these beside the quaint and charm- 
ing architecture of Trafalgar Square, the noble proportions of Hyde 
Park Corner, or the exquisite glimpse afforded of the Criterion front 
from the lower end of the Regent’s Quadrant? Area for area, it 
is clear that many great quarters of London, like Brompton and 
Newington, contain more beautiful buildings than Innsbruck and 
Verona, than Rouen and Seville. Wealth has naturally produced 
this result in every part of Town; but especially at the centre. 
How just is the sense of imperial dignity displayed in the grand and 
impressive surroundings of Oxford Circus ; how splendidly regal are 
the approaches to the Law Courts; how fine the open space which 
enables us to survey from every side St. Paul’s and the Guildhall ! 
It is this delicate sense of architectural plan, this consciousness of 
unity and civic magnificence, that turns London from a congeries of 
squalid villages into a single great city with a design anda purport ; 
and this is the fact I unaccountably overlooked in my first hasty 
estimate. I must be excused on the ground that I had hardly had 
more than thirty or forty years of acquaintance with the city in 
which to frame it. “It might have been true twenty years ago,”’ 
I am told, “that London was squalid, when there was as yet no 
London save the London of that grotesque and now harmless sham, 
the old Corporation ; but it is surely untrue of the new and beau- 
tiful London growing up under our eyes beneath the fostering care 
of the wise and wide-minded County Council.” As better advised 
at present, I cheerfully admit the validity of this acute criticism. 
London is metamorphosed. I point with deep satisfaction to Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Charing Cross Road as living proofs of the taste 
and feeling which guide the development of this younger London. 
How beautiful they are! how well-planned! how artistic! how 
appropriate! I rejoice to observe in all the new streets and all the 
new monuments a continuance of the same noble English principles 
of illogical compromise and piecemeal legislation which have raised our 
country to its existing well-known esthetic pre-eminence. Though the 
parish has gone, the feelings and ideas that the parish engendered 
are ever withus. The additions and improvements of the last twenty 
years embody the root principles of the old London freedom and the 
old London local incoherence. Witness the new streets which lead 
from nowhere to nowhere ; witness the new buildings at the top of 
the Haymarket corner, the splendid music halls which adorn the 
principal sites in the town, the magnificent monuments from the 
Griffin commemorating the obstruction of the Corporation at Temple 
Bar to the Duke, who gave us our National Debt, on his spirited 
charger by St. George’s Hospital. 
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Indeed, to any man who attentively compares them with others 
elsewhere, the monuments of London alone would serve to mark its 
imperial greatness. I think to myself of Marcus Aurelius on his 
gilded steed by the Capitol at Rome, of Nero’s horses on the ledge 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, of Gattamelata in the Piazza of the Santo 
at Padua, of Colleoni on his pedestal by San Giovanni e Paolo; and 
then I turn with pride to Queen Anne ordering tea in front of St. 
Paul’s, and King George exhibiting his wig-maker’s skill near the 
Senior United Service. I am sure there is nothing in any Italian 
town to compare with the angle of his charger’s tail, indicative of a 
firm determination that Britons never, never shall be slaves— 
except, perhaps, to Philistine conventionalities. 

“But Marcus Aurelius and Gattamelata,”’ you say, “are antique 
or Renaissance work. Compare us our monuments with those of 
other modern nations.” Well, look at Godfrey of Bouillon in the 
Place Royale, or at Lionardo da Vinci, near La Scala, at Milan. 
Look at Fedi’s fine group in the Loggia at Florence, or at French’s 
Minute Man by the rustic bridge at Concord, Massachusetts—if I 
may venture for a moment to mention a piece of sculpture in any 
country so vulgarly modern as America. Have they anything in 
common with the Albert Memorial, or with Mr. Peabody sitting 
down to have his boots blacked behind the Royal Exchange? Not 
a feature or an idea. Those noble works of art are all our own, all 
unmixedly and unreservedly British. 

Or take, again, the theatre. Rome was never, I suppose, as rich as 
London, for Rome drew tribute from the Mediterranean world alone, 
while America, India, Australia, South Africa, have all been discovered 
and colonized or conquered just in order to enrich and beautify London. 
But Rome had a big music-hall, the Colosseum by name (or, to 
please the prigs, must I say the Flavian Amphitheatre ?), which has 
outlived a great many centuries, and may still outlive as many more 
if nobody restores it any further than has been done by its present 
guardians. Paris, too, has its Opera House; and though I do not 
pretend to be an admirer of the Garnier-Haussmannesque style of 
architecture, which many of my critics have taken it for granted is 
the only possible alternative to the domestic-stucco British order of 
twenty-five years ago, yet I will admit that the Paris Opera House 
has at least size, and richness, and imposing vulgarity, and a certain 
garish splendour which comes of itself from position, and expense, 
and decoration, and massiveness. It worthily represents the French 
spirit of the Second Empire—meretricious, gewgaw-loving, extra- 
vagant, but not petty. It speaks up for art, as its founders and 
builders understood the word. But what are such works as these 
compared with the well-chosen sites and monumental buildings of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden? Where else in the world is the 
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drama so appropriately and amply housed? Where else is it 
enthroned in such open squares among such admirable associations ? 
Oranges for consumption between the acts can here be obtained 
almost wholesale close at hand, and bouquets for presentation to 
one’s favourite actress can be picked up on the pavement. 

Still, make the best we can of it, business, not art, is the true 
function of London. Therefore we may reasonably expect that the 
head-quarters of commerce will be housed, not like the guilds of 
antique Flemish towns in mere medieval halls, nor like the petty 
Cambio of Perugia in a chamber adorned with Perugino’s frescoes, 
but nobly and worthily in some palatial edifice, as becomes the com- 
mercial centre of Christendom. We know the Bourse at Paris and 
the Bourse at Brussels; we naturally expect the Bourse of London 
to be arrayed in a style of still greater splendour and artistic 
magnificence. Nor are we disappointed when we observe the striking, 
if somewhat unobtrusive, beauty of our own shrinking Stock Exchange 
—a timid maid that hides her architectural charms, like the lily of 
the valley, in modest retirement. The native refinement and free- 
dom from coarse bluster of the typical Englishman is nowhere more 
apparent than in this gem of practical architecture. Even Mar- 
seilles has a Bourse of its own, adorned with the effigies of its 
Phoceean founders; but the Stock Exchange, aware of its proud 
supremacy, vies with Coutts’s in the Strand in the domestic severity 
of its Spartan simplicity. After these extreme instances of British 
good taste in commercial art, it would be superfluous to insist upon 
the exquisite proportions of the Bank of England, or upon the 
glories of that magnificent temple of trade in which the vast interest 
known as Lloyd’s has so fitly enshrined itself. The intelligent 
stranger who observes these buildings with a judicious eye, and 
contrasts them with those of nationally bankrupt Italy, can see at a 
glance that English commerce is now as nobly housed as it is 
solidly founded. 

One trade there is, in particular, however, a trade of national 
interest and national importance, which not only supplies us with 
hereditary legislators, but also endows our streets with notable 
edifices to serve as the popular landmarks of modern London—I 
mean the liquor trade. This flourishing traffic, in open defiance of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, has dotted over the metropolis with veritable 
palaces—gin-palaces as the public imagination properly calls them. 
Nothing, indeed, could better mark the general splendour and con- 
spicuousness of our public edifices than the familiar fact that these 
palatial hostelries are used in everyday parlance as the nodal points 
and common distance-measures of modern London. Such a method 
of map-making is elsewhere unknown. In Paris, for lack of like 
popular landmarks, omnibuses run from the Bastille to the Made- 
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leine, or from the Palais Royal to the Arc de Triomphe. In Florence 
they run from the Signoria to the Cascine, or from the Ponte Vec- 
chio to the Annunziata. In Rome they run from the Quirinal to 
the Vatican, or from the Forum of Trajan to the Piazza del Popolo. 
But in London, with a fine sense of the national spirit and the 
national requirements, they run from the Royal Oak to the Elephant 
and Castle, or from the Eyre Arms to the Angel at Islington. Our 
metropolis naturally divides itself, of its own mere motion, into 
districts demarcated by its licensed victuallers, and our populace 
finds its way from point to point by the flaring beacons of gaslight 
in those magnificent halls of democratic entertainment which alone 
it knows by the significant title of public-houses. 

‘But London, even where she is not splendid,” said many of my 
critics, “is at least picturesque. Look, for example, at the Surrey 
side!” and I felt in my heart that they had really crushed me. I 
read those words in my rooms at Florence, and, raising my eyes 
from the paper in that second-rate and obsolete Italian town, I saw 
before me—nothing more picturesque than just the wall of the 
Duomo and Giotto’s campanile, and the towers of Fiesole gleaming 
white on their sun-smitten hill-top in the distance. Then I closed 
my eyelids for a second, and, shutting out for the while those inferior 
buildings, I endeavoured to recall that picturesque Surrey Side whose 
variety and beauty the critics flung up at me. Yes, yes; I could 
picture it in all its glory—the six exquisitely varied blocks of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, standing side by side like the ribs of St. Law- 
rence’s gridiron; the charming sky-signs of somebody or other’s 
soap and the patent pain-killer; the mud that gleams brown by the 
yellow Thames; the palatial row of warehouses that occupy the 
background. With a penitent sigh I admitted my error, and dis- 
missed the Arno. I allowed the superior beauty of the silvery 
stream that glides by lovely Lambeth. I remembered Cleopatra’s 
Needle and its well-chosen situation, when compared with the Luxor 
Column in the Place de la Concorde, the great obelisk between Ber- 
nini’s Colonnades at St. Peter’s, and the towering monolith in the 
Piazza del Popolo. I thought of a thousand such points of supe- 
riority in our own beloved London, and thanked heaven under my 
breath that I was born an Englishman, and not a Papist Italian. 

This is the only right way, of course, to relieve London at once 
from the petulant charge I too hastily brought against it of being a 
squalid village. Most Englishmen take London as it were for 
granted, and never attempt to think how it would strike them, 
viewed as a town, if they saw it for the first time in adult manhood 
—with what feelings they would look upon its palaces, its streets, 
its squares, its churches, its noble public buildings, its unequalled 
monuments. Imagine for a second that you had never before seen’ 
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Buckingham Palace, the Bank, the Stock Exchange, Regent Street, 
the Strand, the churches in Bloomsbury, the green-littered expanse 
of Covent Garden Market; and then conceive the glow of artistic 
delight with which you would murmur to yourself, as at the first 
- sight of St. Mark’s, “‘ Rome and Florence are out of it! Here, here 
alone, in this wealthiest city the world ever saw, does architecture 
house art and science and commerce with dignified skill in appro- 
priate surroundings!” No lesser standard than that would have 
been accepted by a medieval Pisan or Venetian or Florentine ; no 
lesser standard, as we know, finds favour to-day in the eyes of the 
enlightened and esthetic magnates of Threadneedle Street and 
Lothbury. 

What are the causes which have led to this exceptional and 
extraordinary development of artistic taste in Beautiful London? 
They are, I think, three. First, the Great Fire; second, the 
abundance of suitable building material in the aptly-chosen form of 
brick and stucco ; third, the enlightened and expansive spirit of the 
Corporation of the City of London, which has watched with fostering 
care the development of the suburbs, and so insured the general 
acceptance of a comprehensive system, whereby the map of the 
town as a whole, instead of being disfigured by broad open spaces 
or large and unpicturesque thoroughfares, has been closely modelled 
upon the picturesque pattern of the Cretan labyrinth, so as to pre- 
sent at last an agreeable variety of underlying ground-plan, counter- 
balanced and heightened by a charming uniformity of detail and a 
universal fidelity to the Ascalonian stucco style of architecture. Each 
of these causes of our esthetic supremacy I will examine in detail, 
in comparison with the conditions of other and less favoured Euro- 
pean cities. 

The Great Fire must have got rid of a deal of obtrusive mediz- 
val rubbish. The centre of Brussels, of Munich, of Antwerp, of 
Innsbruck, is occupied in every case by a medieval Place, crowded 
with guildhalls and other like useless relics of an imperfectly com- 
mercial antiquity. The centre of Paris is occupied by the Ile de la 
Cité, with Notre-Dame, and the Sainte Chapelle, and the Tour de 
l’Horloge, and many other wholly unpractical remnants of an early 
stage of existence. All over the town are scattered such monuments 
as St. Germain |’Auxerrois, and the Cluny Museum, and St. Etienne 
du Mont, and the Maison de Francois Premier. But the Great 
Fire cleared London of all such old-fashioned nonsense, and left the 
city free for “the genius of Wren” and the chaste classical archi- 
tecture of the Wesleyan Centenary Memorial. We have still, how- 
ever, Westminster Abbey and Staples Inn—that unique Staples Inn 
that all my critics, anxious not to expose the poverty of the land, 
agreed with singular unanimity to bring up and crush me. One of 
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them, indeed, was so firmly convinced of the impossibility of any 
other form of art than London or Chicago, that he accused me of a 
latent though well-concealed desire to run a new straight street of the 
Haussmanesque type through Westminster Abbey. I was so charmed 
with that idea—I who spend all my spare time in hunting up odd 
corners of Padua and Perugia, and who worship with all my heart 
four gods alone—individuality, variety, eccentricity, lawlessness— 
that I have entered into the humour of his little joke in this present 
article, and fully expect to find him quoting every ironical word of 
it in his next week’s issue as serious earnest. 

But the Great Fire, after all, did less for us by far than our 
happy isolation in a basin of brick-earth. Egyptian Thebes of the 
hundred gates was built from the hard red sandstone of Nile and the 
still harder and redder granite of Syene. Periclean Athens was 
built from the marble of Pentelicus, in which Pheidias could carve 
out with freer hand the living sculptures of the Parthenon. Modern 
Paris has its soft, white stone, exactly adapted to the florid needs of 
the meretricious Parisian decorative instinct. In Britain itself 
Aberdeen has its appropriate cold grey granite ; Edinburgh is piled 
up from its own solid hills; Oxford has its oolite; and Bath its near 
quarries of facile freestone. But London, better placed, lies in the 
midst of a great bed of clay, beautifully designed by Providence to 
supply the commercially-minded London builder with abundant 
store of bad brick and coarse stucco. On.this apt material, ready 
formed to his hand, the jerry architect has seized with sound busi- 
ness instinct, and raised aloft to heaven a great commercial city in 
the truest spirit of modern competition. Hence the distinguishing 
beauties of white-painted Belgravia and dusky-yellow Paddington ; 
hence the long straight lines of mansions almost as good as solid stone 
in the abyss of Bayswater ; hence also the esthetic reaction to sound 
red brick in penitent South Kensington. Each is beautiful in its 
kind, from Bedford Park to untouched Stoke Newington; and each 
is notable alike for its wealth of individual fancy, its quaintness of 
expression, its local appropriateness, its strong sense of colour, and 
its luxuriant outgrowth of spontaneous ornament. The merchant 
princes of Mayfair, we all well know, hold their court in palaces 
which shine with Hymettian beams and Orient ivory; the thanes of 
Belgravia dwell in lordly halls which bring a blush into the cheeks 
of Venetian Foscari and Florentine Strozzi. 

But most of all we owe our London as it stands, with its compre- 
hensive ground-plan, its noble boulevards, its magnificent squares, 
its splendid vistas, to the grand and imperial ideas of the City 
Fathers. They it was who, foreseeing and realising the constant 
outgrowth of the town, began early in the last century to supply it 
on every side with wide and spacious outlets; they who gave us the 
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airy entrance to the Strand and the commodious alley of Holywell 
Street ; they who ran fine avenues through Drury Lane, and Seven 
Dials, and Clare Market, and Bloomsbury ; they who discounted 
with wise forethought the growth of Belgravia, of Islington, of 


- Clapham, of Bethnal Green, of West Ham, of Peckham. I can see 


them, in my mind’s eye, those patriotic citizens, after their frugal 
refreshment at the Lord Mayor’s board, bending all the force of their 
keen, clear intellect to the cyclopean task of providing beforehand 
for the varied needs, artistic, spiritual, domestic, physical, of an ever- 
growing populace of five million men, women, and children. I can 
imagine them grappling earnestly with the profound question, how 
this vast body of pullulating human beings was to be housed and 
fed with decency and comfort ; how homes at once beautiful, whole- 
some, convenient, and adequate were to be provided for all of them. 
I can picture to myself the nervous anxiety felt as to the means of 
communication from place to place; the jealous care lest private 
encroachments should shut out air and light and free sight of heaven 
from the general body of citizens, whose interests they guarded. I 
can fancy how cautiously they watched, with eagle eye, the spread- 
ing octopus arms of the new suburban villages, and how wisely, by 
incorporating them betimes with the central body, they prevented the 
rise of squalid or inconvenient outlying faubourgs. For all this, 
and more, we have to thank that noble and disinterested public body, 
the Corporation of London. 

At the same time, it is easy to recognise that, side by side with 
this movement, the autonomy of the surrounding parishes itself pro- 
duced effects almost as admirable and desirable in their way as the 
due subordination to the great central civic authority. Just as every 
Florentine felt proud of Florence ; just as every Venetian considered 
his own dignity and importance bound up with the dignity and 
importance of the heritage of St. Mark; so every Londoner, under 
the beneficent sway of the City Fathers, recognised himself before 
everything as a citizen of no mean city, gazed with pleasure and 
pride on the ever-accumulating monuments of the city glories, and 
desired, above everything, that London, his London, the nursing 
mother to which he felt so romantic an attachment, should possess 
nobler, richer, and more beautiful buildings than any minor Con- 
tinental capital. A generous emulation with Paris and Vienna out- 
weighed in his proud soul any mean personal desire to keep down 
the rates to their lowest possible figure. As Perugia strove hard to 
surpass Siena, and as Verona longed to be better churched and town- 
halled than Padua, even so London exerted itself to vie in splendour 
with every European town, its would-be political or commercial rival. 
Passionate attachment and devotion to London became the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Paddingtonian and Peckhamite. 
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Yet the parish still remained distinct, a unit by itself in the great 
ring of the suburbs; and its distinctness gave rise to that inner 
rivalry of part with part which has studded London with magnificent 
parochial edifices, almost emulating in their beauty the great civic 
palaces of Mark Lane and Houndsditch. It is thus that St. Pancras 
determined betimes to outdo in the splendour of its parochial offices 
the exquisite gems of art erected by St. George’s, Hanover Square 
(how replete with suggestions of imperial greatness are the very 
names of our urban subdivisions!) ; thus that Paddington strained 
its vast resources to the utmost in its generous resolve that its rising 
vestry hall, the symbol and seal of its corporate existence, should 
outshine, in architectural and pictorial glory, the vestry hall of its 
neighbours at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Before ever the 
County Council arose in our midst to bind up into one the scattered 
elements of the great city (which it aptly and beautifully describes 
as a county, in order to impress to the utmost on our minds the 
sense of urban unity) the parishes had marked out for it the path in 
which it should walk, and had taught it the way to look at civic 
affairs from the broad and intelligent standpoint of the parochial 
vestryman. 

And now the County Council, born of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the Poor Law Guardians, is following in the steps of its 
wise predecessors. Impressed with a due feeling for the vastness of 
London, it is re-organizing the town with that thoroughness of spiri¢ 
and comprehensiveness of aim which are naturally engendered by the 
wide and enlightened parochial outlook. Aware that it has to guide 
the destinies of the capital in a great Empire, it tinkers and peddles 
with the best of them in the vestries. It is driving new streets 
through congested quarters with a bold idealism of plan which 
recalls St. Pancras, and a generous care for the private convenience 
of the local grocer which delights West Kensington. It has mapped 
out London afresh in no less than five places into avenues and 
boulevards of stately aspect, whose principal points are worthily 
occupied by the palatial public-house or the artistic music-hall. It 
has recognised the claims of the wsthetic faculty in the citizens by 
hiring a band to play twice a week in the public parks and by 
allotting the chief site in the entire town to a monument—not of 
Shakespeare, or Newton, or Cromwell, or Stephenson, but of a 
respectable and retrograde evangelical nobleman. We had expected 
much from the London County Council, and verily we have not 
been disappointed. 

Yes ; I confess myself convinced. London is as perfect as its own 
clear atmosphere. We English have a beautiful, a picturesque, and 
a brilliant capital. Let us thank our stars we are all so contented 
with it. Grant ALLEN. 
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Most people who take any interest in those larger problems with 
which men of science are nowadays concerned are aware that there 
are certain questions relating to the chemistry and physics of the 
sun which, at present, can only be solved by observations made dur- 
ing the fleeting moments of the total phase of a solar eclipse. 
Thanks to the action of the Nautical Almanac office in this country, 
and of similar institutions in other countries, we have not only 
ample warning of the advent of an eclipse of the sun, but we are 
furnished with such details concerning the time of its occurrence, the 
direction of the path of the moon’s shadow on the earth, and the 
duration of the various phases, that we are enabled to decide whether 
it is expedient to attempt to seize the precious seconds during which 
the sun is obscured by the moon, in order to get further light on 
those questions which, as has been said, can only be at present 
solved, or at least studied, at such times. 

The general phenomena of a solar eclipse are now matters of 
common knowledge; their character is well calculated, indeed, to 
affect even the dullest imagination. We have all read of the pecu- 
liar shadows cast by the sun as the moon seems to advance across his 
disc ; of the curious crescent-shaped spots formed, for example, on 
the earth by the sunlight shining through the interspaces among the 
leaves of trees; of the greenish-yellow light which seems to pervade 
the air a short time before totality ; of the gloom and fall of tem- 
perature ; of the amazing rush of the mighty shadow which sweeps 
along with a velocity far greater even than that of the swiftest cannon- 
ball; of the curious quiver in the air; and of the fringes, or alternate 
light and dark bands, which are seen on every broad white surface. 
As the last glint of yellow light disappears, the observer for the 
moment is dazed by the sudden transition to gloom. The darkness 
is not really very great, and as the eye becomes accustomed to the 
change there is little difficulty, at least under ordinary conditions, 
in discerning the time on a watch. The black disc of the moon is 
now seen to be surrounded by a kind of aureole or corona, in which 
the evidences of “‘structure”’ are discernible by the naked eye, and are 
very readily seen in a telescope of even moderate power. The colour 
of this aureole is a pearly grey. Its form is seldom symmetrical or 
concentric with that of the moon. Sometimes it tends to be almost 
square, or roughly quadrangular, although here and there are long 


(1) A discourse delivered at the Royal Institution, on Friday evening, June 9th, 1893. 
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streamers or pointed rays, extending to a considerable distance 
beyond the general outline. Here and there, too, are dark spacers 
or rifts reaching, not unfrequently, right down to the limb of the 
moon, showing that the matter of the appendage, whatever its 
real nature may be, is not uniformly distributed throughout the 
entire region. The brightness of this aureole is very unequal in 
different parts. Close to the limb it may have a brightness three 
or four times that of the moon, but the intensity diminishes 
rapidly as we proceed outwards, although the rate of diminu- 
tion is not in accordance with the law of inverse squares. 
In the lower regions of this aureole and resting, apparently, 
on the very edge of the lunar disc, are bright-coloured spots 
or points, sometimes of a rosy-red colour. Occasionally they 
are seen to be detached from the limb and appear to be suspended 
in the true corona. These are the so-called ‘ prominences” or 
“protuberances” ; their forms and motion can nowadays be studied 
without the intervention of an eclipse. Indeed, they are now 
systematically watched and mapped in observatories specially 
equipped for the purpose. Their number varies with the solar cycle. 
At times of many sun-spots they are relatively numerous, whilst as 
a minimum sun-spot period is approached they become gradually 
fewer. Hence, then, the number seen during a total eclipse is, 
broadly speaking, dependent on the period of the solar cycle at which 
the eclipse occurs. Thanks, however, to the spectroscope, we are no 
longer concerned with these prominences during a total eclipse and 
accordingly we can concentrate all our energies at such a time on 
the observation and study of the corona. But the growth of our 
knowledge of this mysterious thing is, under present conditions, 
necessarily very slow; indeed, we can never hope to answer all the 
numerous questions which arise concerning it until we are in the 
same position in regard to it as we are in respect to the chromosphere 
and the prominences. So long as we were dependent on eye-obser- 
vations alone, made during the few seconds of totality, and under a 
state of great mental strain, the statements were certain to be con- 
tradictory and perplexing. The conditions under which the obser- 
vations have to be made are so completely foreign to our common 
experience, that even the most imperturbable of men cannot be 
wholly unaffected by them. The curious light, the sudden gloom, 
the extraordinary sight which bursts, as it were, into existence, un- 
consciously influence the imagination. There is a story told by 
Arago of an incident which occurred during the well-known eclipse 
of 1842, which every eclipse-observer, at least, can appreciate. A 
poor girl watching her flock, in blissful ignorance of an event which 
had roused an extraordinary amount of interest in Europe, saw the 
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sun slowly darken in the cloudless sky. As the last trace of the yellow 
crescent disappeared, the terror-stricken child cried out for help. But 
in a very few seconds the first ray of reappearing light shot out 
from behind the limb of the moon, and, crossing her hands, she 
exclaimed in the patois of the province: “ O beou Souleou !”—* Oh 
beautiful sun!”’? Few men, however impassive, would be altogether 
free from the influence of the feeling which moved that child. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, under such conditions, we should meet 
with the most startling discrepancies and discordances in the state- 
ments of different observers. Well might Sir George Airy say, 
that to reconcile these conflicting statements the character required 
is not an astronomer but a police magistrate accustomed to judge 
on contradictory evidence, and he should be accompanied by a medical 
man accustomed to nervous disorders. 

Luckily for science, the camera has no imagination, and the dis- 
orders of the photographic film, however numerous, are happily not 
of a nervous character. The application of the methods and 
resources of modern photography has proved of incalculable service 
to eclipse work. The 18th of July, 1860, when the late Mr. Warren 
De la Rue directed his photo-heliograph to observe the eclipse of that 
date, is a red-letter day in the history of solar physics, and from that 
time the photographic department became one of the most important 
features in the organisation of an eclipse expedition. 

Total solar eclipses are not such rare phenomena as is commonly 
supposed ; about ten occur in eighteen years. But since the path of 
the moon’s shadow is on the average less than a hundred miles in 
width, it follows that the eclipse is seen to be total on a small fraction 
only of the earth’s surface. Moreover, the direction of this path 
over the surface of the earth is rarely the same. On the average, 
about three hundred and sixty years must intervene before a total 
eclipse is seen again at any one place. Hence, therefore, if we desire 
to help forward the knowledge of the constitution of our great 
luminary, we can only do so, at present, by following this shadow 
about on the earth wherever and whenever it may happen to fall. 

But eclipse expeditions are necessarily costly affairs, and a number 
of circumstances need to be carefully considered before they are 
decided upon. Such observations as we are at present concerned 
with can only be made on land. Questions of accessibility, the 
chances of good weather, the length of the totality, have all to be 
weighed against the trouble, risk, and expense which such journeys 
entail. Luckily in the present case many of these questions settled 
themselves. 

During the eclipse of last April the moon’s shadow swept over a 
considerable expanse of land. It touched the coast of Chili in lati- 
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tude 29°S. at about 8.15 a.m. of local time, passed over the highlands 
of that country, across the borders of Argentina and Paraguay, and 
over the vast plains and forests of Central Brazil, emerging, at 
about noon of local time, at a short distance to the north-west of 
Ceara on the North Atlantic seaboard. Crossing the Atlantic, at 
about its narrowest part, it struck the coast of Africa north of the 
river Gambia, and finally disappeared somewhere in the Sahara. 
It would seem, therefore, there was ample choice in the selection of 
stations. But all situations were not equally good or equally avail- 
able. Probably the best places along the track would be found 
among the highlands of Chili, where there was an almost absolute 
certainty of a clear sky and a perfectly transparent atmosphere. 
A station, for instance, on Cerro Blanco, which is some 10,000 
feet above the sea-level, or on the Cerro de Peineta, which is 8,000 
feet high, and almost exactly on the central line, would apparently 
be an ideal position. At these places, as Consul King informs us, 
the air is almost absolutely dry; the sky is dark-blue, and the 
sun rises white and dazzling, without a trace of any other colour. 
The hills, the rocks, and the bushes throw dark shadows, and 
even every pebble the size of a hazel-nut casts its shadow, 80 
that in the early morning the gravelly ground seems half-wetted 
with a shower; one side of every pebble is in bright light, the 
opposite in deep shadow. To get to such stations would, however, 
have involved a long sea-voyage, and a difficult, and probably expen- 
sive, journey inland. Argentina, Paraguay, and the central regions 
of Brazil were even more inaccessible. Ceara, or, rather, some 
position a little nearer the central line of the shadow, say about 
forty miles along the coast to the north-west, could no doubt be 
readily reached, but there was the risk of bad weather, owing to the 
fact that the month of April is in the middle of the rainy season in 
that part of the world. On the other hand, there was an almost 
absolute certainty of a cloudless sky in Senegambia at that time of 
the year, as the rains seldom begin there until the middle of June, 
and there was little doubt that a suitable station could be reached 
either from Dakar or from Bathurst, both ports of call for regular 
lines of steamers. The moon’s shadow, it is true, lay over the low 
swampy region to the north of the Gambia, a notoriously unhealthy 
district, especially during the season of the rains, but there was good 
ground for hope that care and quinine would ward off any danger 
from malaria. There were, indeed, special reasons why every effort 
should be put forth to observe this eclipse as completely as possible. 
To begin with, it had an unusually long totality—upwards of four 
minutes at places at or near the central line of the shadow. Next, 
it occurred at about a period of maximum solar energy, and hence 
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we had an opportunity of solving certain questions as to the con- 
nection between the character of the corona and the solar cycle. 
Further, it wa: hoped that by multiplying the stations along the 
path of the eclipse, and therefore by making observations at con- 
siderable intervals of time, the photographic records might decide 
upon the possibility of changes in the form and internal disposition 
of the corona—a question of the greatest importance in regard to 
the physical nature of this solar appendage. 

For these, and other reasons, the Government Grant Committee 
of the Royal Society willingly acceded to the request that a sum of 
£600 should be given for the purpose of observing the eclipse of April 
16th; and a committee representing the Royal Society, the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and the Solar Physics Committee of the Science 
and Art Department was formed to administer the grant. 

After careful consideration of sites, and of the various suggestions 
which were made as to the nature of the work to be undertaken, the 
committee decided to send two observers to Para Curu, in the pro- 
vince of Ceara in Brazil; and four observers to some station in 
Senegal, preferably Fundium, on the Salum river. Substantially 
the same scheme of work was arranged for the two parties. Spec- 
troscopic observations with the Prismatic Camera and a series of 
photographs with what is now known as the Duplex Coronagraph 
were to be taken at each station. In the case of the African station, 
it was further decided that photometric measurements of the coronal 
light should be made by the method adopted by Captain Abney 
and myself on the occasion of the West Indian eclipse of 1886. 

The observers selected by the committee were :—Brazilian station, 
Mr. Albert Taylor, F.R.A.S. (in charge), and Mr. Shackleton. Afri- 
can station, Prismatic Camera, Mr. Fowler, F.R.A.S. ; Coronagraph, 
Sergeant Kearney, R.E.; Photometric observations, Professor 
Thorpe, F.R.S. (in charge), and Mr. P. L. Gray, B.Sc. Shortly 
before the African party left England, Captain Hills, R.E. and Mr. 
James Forbes, jun., both at that time attached to the Royal College 
of Science, volunteered to accompany the expedition to Senegal, and 
to undertake such work as the committee might entrust to them. 
The committee gratefully accepted the services of these gentlemen, 
and it was arranged that Captain Hills should make observations 
with the slit spectroscope, whilst Mr. Forbes should have charge of 
the integrating photometer. 

It will be understood, then, that the work of both parties was 
entirely confined to the study of the corona. In the first place 
photographic records of its form, its extension and internal struc- 
ture were to be made according to a uniform plan at both stations. 
The apparatus to be used consisted of a sort of double camera, in one 
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compartment of which was placed a 4-inch lens of 60 inches 
focus, belonging to Captain Abney, which has already seen much 
service in eclipse photography. It was employed in Egypt in 1882, 
in the Caroline Islands in 1883, in the West Indies in 1886, and in 
the Salut Isles, in French Guiana, where that veteran eclipse 
observer, Father Perry, lost his life, in 1889. One special reason 
for using this lens was that the continuity of the series of photo- 
graphs which have been obtained by it might be maintained. It gives 
pictures on the scale of about half an inch to the moon’s diameter. 
In the other compartment was a 4-inch Dallmeyer photo-heliograph 
lens mounted in combination with a 24-inch Dallmeyer negative 
lens of 8-inch negative focus giving with the total length of 68 inches 
pictures on the scale of over 14 inch to the moon’s diameter. This 
double camera was fitted with special plate-carriers, enabling two 
plates to be exposed at the same time, one to each lens, so that by 
one operation of changing and exposing, two pictures of the eclipsed 
sun could be simultaneously obtained. The times of exposure were 
so arranged that the longest exposed picture with the enlarging 
combination should receive the same photographic effect as the 
shortest exposed picture with the Abney lens. The whole arrange- 
ment was equatorially mounted, so that the plates were kept in 
a constant position with respect to the sun during the times of 
exposure, 

Three different methods were employed to obtain photographic 
records of the spectrum of the corona. In the first, which was sug- 
gested by Professor Norman Lockyer more than twenty years ago, 
the eclipsed sun was to be photographed through a prism attached to 
a telescope of six-inch aperture. In this manner an image of the 
corona would be obtained corresponding with each kind of light 
emitted by it. Thus if the corona consisted entirely of glowing 
hydrogen, there would be an image in the position occupied by 
each of the lines in the hydrogen spectrum. If, as may be ex- 
pected, the materials composing the corona are different in diffe- 
rent regions, the images obtained will not exactly resemble each 
other, but the form of each image will depend upon the distribution 
of that particular spectral line through the corona. The complete 
spectrum of every part of the corona which is bright enough to be 
photographed will, therefore, be obtained with a single exposure. 

The other method of studying the spectrum of the corona is by 
means of the ordinary slit spectroscopes. The arrangement, employed 
by Captain Hills, consisted of two spectroscopes, each provided with 
a condensing lens and camera, mounted on an equatorial stand. The 
spectroscopes were of different dispersive power, one having two 
prisms, and the other one. The slits were placed parallel to each 
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other, and were so arranged as to cut across opposite limbs of the 
sun at right angles to the sun’s equator. An image of the sun is 
thrown on the slit by the condensing lens, and the slit is long enough 
to cover the whole width of the corona. The resulting photographs 
ought then to show at least three different spectra: a continuous 
spectrum over the dark body of the moon, on either side of which 
will appear the prominence spectrum, and outside of which again 
will be the true corona spectrum, which may or may not be broken 
up into bands by the occurrence of rifts or dark spaces in the corona. 
This method has the great advantage of discriminating between the 
different spectra of every portion of the corona along the line of the 
slit; the main difficulty connected with itis the want of light, which 
makes it almost impossible to give a sufficient exposure unless the 
slit is opened rather wide. It was decided, therefore, to make 
only one exposure with each spectroscope; this was to last as nearly 
as possible the whole time of totality, and the most rapid photo- 
graphic plates procurable were to be used. 

The measurement of the visual brightness of the coronal light 
was to be effected by the following arrangement. An image of the 
corona is accurately focussed on a white screen by means of an 
equatorial of 6-inch aperture and 78-inch focal length, and the inten- 
sity of the light from different portions of the corona at definite 
distances from the limb is compared with that of a standard glow- 
lamp by means of an arrangement constructed on the principle of 
the Bunsen photometer, the light from the standard glow-lamp being 
varied by introducing a variable amount of resistance into the cur- 
rent and measuring the current strength at the moment of com- 
parison. 

In order to ascertain the total intensity of the coronal light, Mr. 
Forbes employed a similar contrivance, his screen, however, having 
only one large translucent spot or disc, as in the ordinary Bunsen 
photometer. Concurrently with these observations it was arranged 
that the photographic intensity of the coronal light, as distinct from 
the visual intensity, should also be measured by a method devised by 
Captain Abney, which consists in impressing standard intensity 
scales along the edges of the photographic plates to be exposed in 
the coronagraph, these being developed at the same time as the 
coronal pictures. The photographic plates to be used in the slit 
spectroscope were also provided, in like manner, with standard 
scales, with a view of measuring the comparative luminosity of 
different portions of the coronal spectrum, a point which has an 
important bearing on the question of the possibility of photographing 
the corona in ordinary sunlight. 

So much then for our programme. 
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how far we were successful in carrying it out, it may possibly not 
prove uninteresting if I give some idea of the nature of the country 
to which we were sent, and say something concerning the conditions 
under which the work had to be done. 

The African party left Liverpool in the British and African Com- 
pany’s steamship Teneriffe, on March 18th, and, after a pleasant 
detention of a day at Las Palmas, in Grand Canary, and a short 
stay at Goree, arrived at Bathurst, at the mouth of the river 
Gambia, on Good Friday, March 31st. 

Bathurst, the headquarters of the British possessions on the 
Gambia, is situated on a low, sandy, swampy island, not more than 
a few feet above the sea-level, near the entrance and close to the left 
bank of the river. The population of the place is about 9,000, 
mostly Mandingoes and Wolofs. There are only about forty Euro- 
peans in the place, and these are mainly French. Africa, as seen 
from the estuary of the Gambia, is not a land of promise. Imagine to 
yourselves a low, flat coast, not more than a few feet above high- 
water mark, lined with sandbanks, and shelving so very slowly that a 
vessel is in five or six fathoms long before she can make out the 
land. This low coast is covered with scrub, but as a rule nothing 
can be distinguished from even a moderate distance save a few large 
trees in the mirage. The district to the north of the Gambia is 
clothed with dense bush. The grass grows toa height of from six 
to ten feet, and at some seasons is so saturated with dew in the early 
morning that if one strays from the narrow winding paths which 
constitute the roads, and which are made by the natives in walking 
in single file from village to village, one is soaked through and 
through in a few minutes. It is impossible to see more than a few 
yards ahead in any direction. Patches and stretches of primeval 
forest occur here and there, in which there is a thick tangled under- 
growth of bamboos and creepers. The villages are usually placed in 
the neighbourhood of isolated cotton, baobab or taba trees, some of 
which are of magnificent proportions. 

The Mandingoes in the neighbourhood of Bathurst profess Moham- 
medanism, although they are all more or less given to fetishism, 
and many of them are Sonninkis or spirit-drinkers. To the north of the 
Gambia the people are mainly Wolofs, who seem to be the original 
inhabitants of the district. They are a tall, well-formed race, jet 
black in complexion, and with woolly hair. Fervid Mohammedans, 
they have the character of being the most mendacious, quarrelsome 
and licentious of the coast tribes. The people in the Salum district, in 
which Fundium is situated, are chiefly Sereres. They are a distinct 
race of negroes, and their language has no affinity either to the 
Mandingo or Wolof. ‘They are the most degraded of the tribes in 
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Senegambia. Absolute pagans and inveterate drunkards, they have 
hitherto resisted all attempts to convert them to Islamism and 
sobriety. 

This otherwise dreary land offers many inducements to the sports- 
man. Lions, leopards, hippopotami, hyznas, jackals, and different 
varieties of antelope are to be met with up the rivers, the waters of 
which contain both the alligator and the crocodile. Among the 
birds are the bush-turkey, partridge, Barbary quail, horned owl, 
blue jay, green pigeon, yellow palm-bird, together with the crown- 
bird, the marabout, and a great variety of plovers. In the woods 
are to be found the long-tailed squirrel, chameleons, iguanas, and 
monkeys. The python is not uncommon. In the swamps are many 
tree-frogs ; the roots of the mangrove-trees swarm with oysters, and 
the banks of the creeks are sometimes literally covered with land 
crabs. The mangrove swamps, extending inland for miles from the 
banks of the rivers, are full of slimy mud, exhaling fetid gases ; 
hosts of ferocious red ants and mangrove-flies inhabit the trees ; 
sand-flies cover the drier ground, and, at certain seasons, the evening 
air is simply thick with mosquitos. 

At Bathurst we found H.M.S. Alecto waiting to receive us and to 
convey us to the station we might finally decide on. This vessel 
had been kindly placed at the disposal of the expedition by the 
Admiralty. <A light-draught river-boat, with a hurricane deck and 
airy cabins, she was, in every respect, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which she was lent. Moreover, she was officered by 
gentlemen who showed, in every possible way, their earnest desire 
to promote the success of our venture. My instructions were, if 
possible, to proceed to Fundium, a small town on the Salum river, 
about thirty miles from the sea, and in territory under the pro- 
tection of the French, although I was free, for good and sufficient 
reasons, to take up any other position which might seem more 
advantageous or expedient. 

To get up to Fundium was, however, a matter of no little diffi- 
culty. What is styled the Salum river on the charts and maps is 
in reality a long and comparatively shallow creek full of mud-banks, 
and lined with mangrove swamps: the entrance to it is very narrow 
and tortuous; there is a bar in mid-channel; and on account of the 
low character of the coast there are no good leading marks such as a 
stranger could pick up. Moreover, the A/ecto possessed no accu- 
rate chart of the approach. That made by Captain Boteler in 1828, 
although subsequently corrected, is no longer trustworthy, as the 
depth and configuration of the channel have completely altered 
during the last fifty years, Luckily I was able to obtain, through 
the kindness of the captain of the Teneriffe, a small sketch chart 
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made by the master of a French trading vessel ; and at Goree I was 
furnished, thanks to the courtesy of the captain of the port, with 
some official directions as to the mode of entrance which had been 
recently issued by the French Hydrographic Department. In addi- 
tion, Captain Lang, of the Alecto, obtained the best local assistance 
available in the shape of a Wolof pilot, who professed every con- 
fidence in his ability to take the vessel up the creek—a confidence 
based, I verily believe, upon the circumstance that from his enor- 
mous height he would have been able, in the event of the vessel 
taking the ground, to walk ashore. On the afternoon of Sunday, 
April 2, the Alecto, with our instruments safe on board, and with 
such a stock of provisions as she could get, dropped down the Gam- 
bia and anchored for the night a few miles to the southward of the 
entrance of the Salum. At daybreak next morning she was again 
under weigh, and made for the channel on a rising tide. The out- 
look was not very reassuring: the yellow turbid water all round us 
showed how shallow the sea was, and the lines of breakers on every 
hand sufficiently indicated where, at least, the Alecto would not float. 
Sogee Soak, the Wolof pilot, quickly showed that, metaphorically 
speaking, he was considerably out of his depth, and when the leads- 
man sung out, “A quarter less two,” the situation became extremely 
interesting, and for a moment one had prospects of a total eclipse of 
a kind rather different from that we had come out to see. Thanks, 
however, to the vigilance of the officers, we shaved the bank and 
got safely over the bar. We reached our destination in the early 
afternoon, and came to near the wharf of one of the French trad- 
ing companies. 

Fundium, contrary to the statement on the map of the Intelli- 
gence Department, which places it to the north, is on the south side 
of the Salum. Here the bank is about ten or twelve feet above the 
water-level, and in the dry season there are no swamps or mangroves 
near. The land is one vast plain, as flat as the Fen district, the 
only objects breaking the monotonous line of green being a few 
cocoanut palms and cotton or baobab trees, and the great mounds 
of ground-nuts to the rear of the trading-stores. The population, 
to the number perhaps of two thousand, consists mainly of Sereres 
and Wolofs. They live in low huts of cane, thatched with long 
coarse grass, and arranged in squares enclosed by a light bamboo 
stockade, and separated by broad lanes set regularly at right angles. 

The ground-nut, or pea-nut, or monkey-nut, is the chief article of 
export from this part of the world, and is the fruit of Arachis 
hypogea. This, which is a leguminous plant, has the peculiarity of 
pushing its pod down into the ground, where the seed matures, when 
it is dug up and dried. It contains upwards of half its weight of a 
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non-drying oil, and is sent mainly to Marseilles, Bordeaux, and 
Rotterdam, to the extent of some sixty thousand tons a year, to be 
made into the finest Lucca oil, Gruyere cheese, and Dutch butter. 

As the A/ecto drew up to her anchorage near the wharf, we 
quickly perceived that other people, in addition to ourselves, had 
discovered the advantages of Fundium as an observing station. 
Two small equatorials showed themselves above one of the stockades, 
nzar a light iron structure, evidently of recent erection. It was 
with no surprise, therefore, that when the health officer came off, we 
learned that M. Deslandres, of the Paris Observatory, and who, we 
knew, had been sent out to Senegal by the Bureau des Longitudes 
to observe the eclipse, had established himself at the place. 

Before nightfall of the day of arrival a considerable number of 
the packing-cases containing the instruments were landed, and the 
rest were brought on the ground before the close of the next day. 
But it was almost impossible to work during the noontide heat ; 
and hence we arranged our working-hours as far as possible during 
the cooler parts of the day. We were ashore each morning at 
about seven, after an early cup of cocoa and the indispensable ration 
of quinine, and knocked off at about eleven, going on shore again 
at about four, and working until sundown. JDuring the early 
morning it was occasionally even chilly, and the nights on ship- 
board were always cool and refreshing. A variation of from 
20° to 25° F. was not uncommon during the twenty-four hours. 
The erection of the huts and instruments went on rapidly, and 
before the end of the week everything was in adjustment, and we 
had a clear six days before us for drill and final preparations. Our 
main trouble was the dust, which was excessively fine and light; 
however, by covering the ground on which the huts stood with 
layers of the shells of some variety of Cardium, which were found 
in large numbers near the beach, we to some extent kept down the 
cloud which every footfall otherwise raised. 

The systematic drill, as usual, revealed many weak places. The 
air was at all times very dry; at noon there was often a diffe- 
rence of about 20° between the wet and dry bulb thermometers, 
and, with the exception of the day before the eclipse, there was 
not even a trace of dew at night. This excessive dryness, com- 
bined with the high temperature at noon— it occasionally rose to 
110° or 112° in the huts—was very trying to the woodwork of 
the cameras and slides, and frequent re-adjustments were necessary 
in consequence. These drills or rehearsals can hardly be too fre- 
quent, for it is absolutely necessary to success that everything 
should run smoothly, and that the observers should do their work 
with the confidence and mechanical precision which frequent repe- 
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tition can alone ensure. It must be remembered that we had only 
about four minutes in which to carry out our programme, and that 
the jamming of a slide, or a hitch in the running of an equatorial 
clock, might throw an instrument completely out of gear or 
jeopardise a whole series of observations. These drills took place, 
in the first instance, in the late afternoon, so as to spare the men as 
much exposure to the sun as possible. Later on they were made at 
about the actual time of the eclipse, that is, at about 2 P.m., and 
occasionally after sunset, in order to accustom the observers to the 
gloom of totality. 

On the day preceding that of the eclipse the French gunboat 
Brandon came up the river, bringing with her the Governor of 
Senegal. His Excellency M. de la Mothe, together with the adminis- 
trator of the district, M. Allys, to whom the expedition is indebted 
for many courtesies, paid a visit to the English camp and witnessed 
the final rehearsal of our operations. They arranged for a guard to 
protect the enclosure during the time of the eclipse, and gave orders 
that all chanting, screaming, or beating of tom-toms in the village 
was to be forbidden. 

On the afternoon of the 14th the weather changed slightly for the 
worse ; the wind went round to the west, the temperature fell con- 
siderably, and there was much more cloud and haze in the sky, and 
a considerable amount of dew in the evening. 

On Sunday, the 16th, the day of the eclipse, although the morn- 
ing was bright and clear, the effects of the comparatively moist winds 
from the sea were to be seen in the changed colour of the sky and 
the prevalence of thin haze. Still the sky was almost cloudless, 
save for a few thin wispy cirri, which floated almost motionless 
near the horizon. <A gentle air from the west made scarce a 
ripple on the yellow waters of the Salum. As the day advanced, 
the sky became even lighter in colour, and there was a perceptible 
haze in the neighbourhood of the sun; the wind almost died 
away, and everything betokened that we should have to face—as 
indeed we fervently hoped might be the case—the pitiless glare of 
that fiercest of all suns—the African sun at noon. At 12.30 our 
party went ashore, the huts were uncovered, the equatorials adjusted, 
clocks wound, and the instruments set running on the sun. Shortly 
before 2 p.m. the officers and men from the A/ecto, bringing their lan- 
terns, came to the camp and took up their several positions. As the 
light waned there was a distinct feeling of chilliness in the air, and 
the wind suddenly rose in sharp short gusts. The few natives who 
had congregated round the stockade began to show signs of trepida- 
tion, but no sound of distress or fear was heard save the plaintive 
ery of a tethered goat near the administrator’s house. There was a 
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great hush as the last gleam of sunlight died away. The corona 
seemed almost to flash into existence, so suddenly did its light. grow 
in intensity. Faint indications of its appearance could, indeed, be 
perceived on the photometer screen some seconds before the last trace 
of the yellow crescent disappeared. The phenomenon known as 
“ Baily’s beads” was plainly visible. The lower corona was wonder- 
fully bright, and a whole row of prominences started into view. The 
panaches, sheafs, and other evidences of “structure ” were distinctly 
marked on the white screen. The general sky illumination was so 
great that only some five or six stars were visible. The gloom, 
indeed, was nothing like so intense as I had seen in previous eclipses, 
and there would have been little difficulty in reading the second- 
hand of the chronometer or the scales of the ammeters without the 
aid of the lighted lanterns. And now the oft-repeated programme 
was being gone through for the last time with a quickened sense and 
a concentrated earnestness springing from the consciousness that 
the veritable four minutes—the 240 and odd seconds—on which 
our thoughts for months past had been dwelling were now 
speeding away, and that with the first rush of sunlight on 
the other side of the black disc of the moon our opportunities 
would be gone for ever. The silence was most impressive ; it was 
broken by the stentorian voice of the quartermaster as he told us at 
intervals, by the aid of his log-glass, the number of seconds that 
still remained to us. Now and again, too, one heard from the 
adjoining huts the command to expose, and the sharp click of the 
carriers as slide after slide was inserted and withdrawn. Thanks 
to the repeated drills, everything went with the smoothness and 
regularity of clockwork. There was no hitch or stoppage, and no 
undue haste on the part of anybody. Sergeant Kearney secured 
ten out of the twelve corona pictures that he had been instructed to 
make. Mr. Fowler, in all, made thirty exposures in the prismatic 
camera, including a number taken during the five minutes before 
and after totality.; and Captain Hills obtained both his slit-spectro- 
scope photographs. Mr. Gray and I made twenty photometric 
measurements of the light from different parts of the corona, and 
Mr. Forbes obtained eleven concordant observations of its total 
intensity. The full measure of our success was not yet known to us, 
but every man had the certain knowledge that he had secured enough 
to make the eclipse of April 16, 1893, take its place as one of the 
best observed eclipses of recent times, and that his work, done at the 
sacrifice of much personal comfort, and under the trying circum- 
stances of a fierce temperature and an unhealthy climate, would 
contribute towards the solution of one of the most profoundly inte- 
resting of all physical problems. 
F2 
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After a short rest the command, “ Down huts,” was given, and in 
a few hours the A/ecto, with all our cases once more packed and 
safely stowed, was groping her way amongst the shallows and banks 
of the Salum down to the sea. The memory of our green-canvassed 
structures and of the strange instruments of brass and iron with 
which we English sought to shoot the moon for trying to eat up the 
sun has now doubtless become one of the traditions of the Wolofs 
and Sereres of Fundium. 

M. Deslandres, I am happy to say, was not less successful. Ina 
communication which he has just made to the French Academy 
he gives a brief account of some of the main results he has 
gathered from the photographs which he was able to take. His 
instrumental equipment enabled him to obtain photographs of the 
corona, to study its spectrum, to examine the coronal light in the 
most refrangible part of the ultra-violet, and to measure the rotation 
of the corona by the method of displacement of the lines in its spec- 
trum. His coronal photographs showed luminous jets of a length 
equal to twice the diameter of the sun, while the general form was 
similar to that usually observed at times of maximum sun-spot 
frequency. The spectrum photographs have revealed the existence 
of at least fifteen new coronal and chromospheric lines. But the 
most novel of M. Deslandres’s observations relate to the rotation of 
the corona. His negatives showed the spectra of two points on 
exactly opposite sides of the corona, situated in the equatorial plane 
of the sun, at a distance equal to two-thirds of his diameter. The 
lines in the spectra indicated large displacements, and from the 
measurements M. Deslandres concludes that the corona must travel 
nearly with the disc in its motion, and thus be subject to its perio- 
dical rotational movement. 

M. Bigourdan, who had been stationed at Joal, on the coast of 
Senegal, since December last, for the purpose of observing southern 
nebule and making pendulum observations, was commissioned 
by the Bureau des Longitudes to search during the eclipse for the 
intra-mercurial planet which Leverrier assumed to exist, and which 
he named Vulcan. M. Bigourdan was also requested to make 
careful determinations of all the four contacts, with a view of obtain- 
ing additional data for correcting the tables of the motion of the 
sun and moon. 

As regards Vulcan, M. Bigourdan was not more successful than 
his predecessors, but he determined with great accuracy the time of 
the total phase at Joal, which he found to be 4 min. 1 sec. My own 
observations at Fundium, which is about as much to the south of 
the probable central line as Joal is to the north, gave 4 min. 3 sec. 
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as the time of totality, which is in very fair accord with M. Bigour- 
dan’s determination. M. Coculesco,a young Roumanian astronomer, 
who volunteered to accompany M. Deslandres to Fundium, found 
4 min. 11 sec. 

As yet we have only meagre information of the results obtained 
by other observers. In spite of the many chances against them, 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Shackleton were successful at Para Curu. 
Although large portions of the sky were covered with cumuli, the 
sun was not clouded over at the period of totality ; the atmosphere, 
of course, was nearly saturated with aqueous vapour, but no haze or 
precipitation of moisture seems to have occurred, and in consequence 
of the remarkable transparency of the air the photographs are cer- 
tain to be of exceptional interest. 

The Americans, who were mainly stationed in Chili, were equally 
fortunate. At Minas Aris, the Harvard College station, the atmo- 
spheric conditions are said to have been all that could have been 
wished for ; there was no passing cloud or haze to mar the observa- 
tions. The corona is reported by Professor Pickering to resemble 
that of 1857, as portrayed by Liais, and that of 1871, as observed by 
Captain Tupman. There were four streamers, two of which had a 
length exceeding the sun’s radius, or stretching out more than 
435,000 miles. Several dark rifts were visible, extending outwards 
from the moon’s limb to the utmost limit of the corona. No rapid 
movement was observed within the streamers. The moon appeared 
of almost inky blackness, while from behind it streamed out on all 
sides radiant filaments, beams, and sheets of pearly light. The inner 
corona was of dazzling brightness, but still more dazzling were the 
eruptive prominences which blazed through it, to use the words of 
Professor Young, like carbuncles. Generally, the inner corona had 
a uniform altitude, forming a ring of four minutes of are in width, 
but separated with more or less definiteness from the outer corona, 
which projected to a far greater distance, and was much more irregu- 
lar in shape. The outer corona seems to have been much larger 
than in 1879 or 1889, as, indeed, might have been expected at a 
period of maximum solar energy. The party seems to have been 
successful in photographing for the first time the “reversing layer” 
of the solar atmosphere. 

Professor Schaeberle, from the Lick Observatory, who observed at 
Mina Bronces, in the Desert of Atacama, reports that the corona 
was similar to that of 1883. He obtained in all fifty photographs, 
eight of which are ten by twenty inches in size, and one of which 
shows an image of the sun four inches in diameter, the corona cover- 
ing a plate eighteen by twenty-two inches—a truly “ record ” result. 
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The photographs are said to afford strong presumptive evidence of 
the truth of the mechanical theory of the corona which is associated 
with Professor Schaeberle’s name. 


I cannot close without some reference to the debt of gratitude we 
are under to Captain Lang and his officers, for the readiness, zeal, 
and intelligence with which they co-operated in our work. Indeed, 
the whole crew of the gunboat did all in their power, often under 
circumstances of no little personal hardship, to minister to our 
success, and to contribute to our comfort. The best-laid schemes of 
astronomers, as of other men, “gang aft a-gley.” There is a 
spanner to make, or a bit of soldering to be done, or a piece of wood- 
work to be altered. Assistance of this kind was always most cheer- 
fully and promptly rendered. Lastly, it remains to be said, the 
recollection of the hospitality of H.M.S. Alecto and of H.M.S. 
Blonde, which took us away from the fever-stricken coast, will ever 
remain one of the pleasantest of the associations connected with the 
successful expedition of the African eclipse party. 

T. E. THorpe. 
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THE DYNASTY OF THE BROHANS. 


A FEw weeks ago there died in Paris an actress of very high stand- 
ing and repute, who, notwithstanding her unquestionable merit as 
an artist, by some caprice of destiny is more likely to be remembered 
for her excellence in that wit which is peculiar to comedians. 

The lot of Augustine Brohan, the lady I speak of, will, I think, 
be that which has befallen Sophie Arnould. Who speaks now of 
the celebrated opera actress so famous in the last century except to 
quote her witty sayings? And when we come to think of her, does 
she not appear to us asa bright lively woman with quick repartee and 
a sharp stinging humour? We have so often heard her sallies 
quoted that this secondary side of her genius has overshadowed in 
our mind her powers as an actress of no mean worth. 

This has occurred again in the case of Augustine Brohan. The 
other day when she died the almost universal exclamation was 
“Poor Augustine! They say she was very amusing!” And 
every one remembered the witty sayings which are attributed to her. 
Only those who had seen her on the stage reminded the French 
public that Moliére never had a smarter, more becoming and 
charming soubrette. But even when giving her her due as an artist 
they could not help saying : “‘ How witty she was!” and then quoting 
one of her bons mots. 

As I am now dwelling on the subject, I had better cite one or two 
of those bons mots. They will give a genuine idea of what the 
woman was. 

One day on leaving the stage she happened to hear two fellow- 
artists discussing a subject which seemed to be extremely engrossing. 
On questioning them as to the topic of conversation— 

“We are speaking of the creation,” they said. 

“JT was not living at that time,” she answered, smiling. And 
then added, with a very serious face, ‘‘ You had better ask Madame 
Allan about it.” 

This lady, who was one of her rivals on the stage, was often the 
object of her jokes. Of course Augustine Brohan had many 
adversaries at the Comédie-Frangaise. The unsparing nature of 
her wit and her brilliant success as an artist were sufficient to give 
rise to petty quarrels. She used her power of repartee to rid 
herself of her assailants. 

On one occasion one of them came to her and said laughingly, as 
if she had a joke to tell : 
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“My dear, let me tell you some stupid thing to make you 
laugh!” 

“You have only to open your mouth,” said Augustine, with an 
assumption of calm indifference. 

Such was that remarkable woman. In imagination you may pic- 
ture her to yourself—sharp and quick, with a penetrating glance, a 
smile ever fluttering on her lips; in a word, charming and enter- 
taining—even more, bewitching. She was gay—gay as a child. 

One of her friends, who had a grudge against Emile Augier, the 
dramatist—-actresses have always compluints to make about authors 
who do not write for them—once said to Augustine Brohan : 

‘“T have just met Emile Augier by the Seine. I say, why does 
his nose lean on one side ?”’ 

“His nose lean on one side?” answered Augustine. ‘I never 
noticed it. Perhaps it was the wind.” 

Augustine Brohan possessed in the highest degree the art of 
laughing. Whence her success on the stage. Her laugh was cap- 
tivating. It came with ease, and pleased the ear, and even more, the 
eye ; for it burst from the most seductively fresh lips. The present 
generation has had an idea of that peculiar attractiveness in Augus- 
tine’s niece, Jeanne Samary, who possessed her aunt’s fascinating 
smile and characteristic liveliness. 

As a matter of fact, this was one of the original properties of 
the Brohan family; for Augustine inherited the same from her 
mother, Suzanne Brohan, who was an actress of high repute at the 
Théatre-Francais, some fifty years ago. Suzanne was the first to 
display the talents which her daughters developed in later years 
with such felicity—vrerve, wit, humour, readiness of speech, mirth, 
simplicity of manners, and an exquisite charm. She had shown 
herself unequalled in the part of ‘ Suzanne,” in Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro, a part which her daughter Augustine was to play 
herself, with no little cleverness, a few years later, though she was 
only naturally fitted to play tie parts of soubrettes, w herein she was 
unsurpassed. 

Madame Augustine Brohan is said to have adopted in life 
the following motto: “Coquette I cannot, souwbrette I will not, 
Brohan I am”; which is a variation of the famous motto of 
the Rohan family, so renowned in history: ‘King I cannot, prince 
I will not, Rohan Iam.” Just as the Rohans finally accepted the 
title of prince, Augustine Brohan came to rest content with acting 
the part of sowbrettes, and to appreciate the praise bestowed upon her 
as such. Unfortunately through being so often complimented on 
her wit, she presently concluded that by the mere exertion of this 
faculty she could make her fame supreme. It was due to this error 
of judgment that she aspired to become an author and a journalist— 
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an aspiration in which she only suceeeded in proving the truth of the 
old saying that one must never attempt what is beyond one’s power. 
To be endowed with wit and humour as a causeur is no proof of 
being gifted as an author. Augustine Brohan was not lung in veri- 
fying the fact, for she is said to have replied to one of her friends 
who was urging upon her to take herself the principal part in the 
one-act piece she had just written: “I have too much talent as an 
actress to act in my plays.”’ 

She, nevertheless, wrote five or six comedies, one of which, Qui 
Femme a Guerre a, was performed at the Comédie-Francaise, and did 
not answer the hopes to which her reputation had given rise. 

Madame Augustine Brohan experienced the same disappointment 
in journalism, into which she was led by the repeated compliments 
lavished on her wit. It was at the time when Villemessant had just 
started the weekly Figaro, when those young men of letters, Auguste 
Villemot, Aurélien Scholl, Francisque Sarcey, and Edmond About, 
who were destined to rank so high in journalism, were making their 
first attempt. The last of these had just written an article in the course 
of which he had spoken with keen sympathy of Victor Hugo, then 
an exile in Guernsey. Augustine Brohan, who had agreed to write 
for Villemessant’s weekly a series of articles under the title of 
“ Letters to Figaro by Suzanne,’’ made her first essay in journalism 
with a reply to Edmond About, which immediately provoked an out- 
burst in the world of letters. Following the natural inclination of 
her temper as a woman, and, through her inexperience as a journalist, 
she trampled mercilessly on the author of the “ Chatiments” and of 
“‘ Napoléon-le-Petit.”” The following is the most striking passage of 
the article iu question :— 


‘* Where are you, Victor Hugo, you whom M. About took as an example for 
the disparagement of M. de Lamartine? ‘M. de Lamartine is begging,’ 
said the journalist ; ‘ he complains without reason; whilst Victor Hugo suffers 
without murmur.’ Without murmur, he! Victor Hugo! Whence has M. 
About got this news? Is it from the clandestine pamphlet where one sees the 
poet’s pen, forgetful and ungrateful, forsaking its former creed to flatter basely 
the new gods which it now worships? Mercy for Victor Hugo! But he him- 
self spoilt his masterpieces! His genius is on the decrease, he has trampled 
under foot all the respect and veneration which adorned his name. . . . He 
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has destroyed everything, I maintain, even the glory attending exile! 


During a whole fortnight literary papers only talked of Augustine’s 
audacity. Villemessant, as a true journalist, rejoiced at having come 
across a contributor who had stirred at the first stroke public opinion 
in such a remarkable way. As for the actress, she stood her ground 
until the unexpected intervention of a powerful and world-famed 
opponent, who was no less than Alexandre Dumas himself. The great 
dramatist, upon reading the article in question, moved by the ties of 
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brotherly affection for Hugo, wrote the following letter to the 
manager of the Comédie-Frangaise :— 


‘*T hear that the article in the Figaro, signed Suzanne, is by Mademoiselle 
Augustine Brohan. My friendship and admiration for Victor Hugo are such 
that I cannot allow the person who attacks him in his exile to act any further 
in my pieces. I shall therefore feel sincerely obliged if you will kindly with- 
draw Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle and Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr, in case you are 
not open to give those parts to any other artist than Mademoiselle Brohan. 

“Tam, &c., 
‘* ALEXANDRE DvuMAS.”’ 

On reading the above, Victor Hugo wrote from his distant exile to 
his generous friend :— 

‘¢ Havtevitte House, March 8th, 1857. 

‘* Dear Dumas,—The Belgian papers, praising you as you deserve, bring me 
news of the letter you have just written to the manager of the Théatre-Fran- 
cais. Generous hearts are like the larger stars. They have their brightness 
and their warmth in themselves. You do not require any praise. It is even 
needless to thank you. But what I want to tell you is that my love for you 
increases every day, not only because you are one of the dazzling glories of 
this century, but also because you are one of its greatest solaces. 

‘*T thank you. 

‘*But do come here. You know you promised me to come. Come and 
receive a grasp of the hands of all those who are around me, and who will dis- 
play no less filial affection towards you than they do towards me. 

‘* Your brother, 
*‘VicroR Hugo.” 


Augustine Brohan did not fail to reply to Alexandre Dumas, and 
tried to hold her own. But she soon felt that her opponents were 
too powerful for her, and that she had from the beginning followed 
the wrong course. She had now to choose between her pen as a 
journalist and her position as a sociétaire of the Comédie-Francaise. 
She gave up the pen. 

She acted wisely. As a journalist and as a writer she had abun- 
dantly proved that the best of her humour faded away the moment 
she tried to apply it as a condiment to fancy writing. And so she 
returned to acting the parts of soubrettes in Moliére’s comedies with 
marked success, and delighting her friends with the flashes of her wit, 
not only behind the curtain, at the theatre, but also in her house, 
where she used to welcome the most prominent members of Parisian 
society. For this woman, who has a record of the greatest successes 
which an actress ever scored, was far prouder of her wit; and this, 
perhaps, is the reason why she retired from the stage, relatively 
young, without very deep regret, when her deficient sight threatened 
to give way altogether, a calamity which befell her later in life. 
Accustomed to success, smiles, and congratulations of all sorts, she 
continued to be petted and admired at home, where she proved as 
brilliant as ever. It was in her house that Alfred de Musset is said 
to have written his charming comedy Louison, and that, at a recep- 
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tion, Alphonse Daudet wore his first evening dress, as he has him- 
self related with such spirit and good-humour. 

Moreover, the name of Brohan, which her mother and herself 
had done much to render illustrious, continued to shine on the stage 
in the person of her younger sister, Madeleine, who had made her 
début at the Comédie-Francaise when Augustine’s fame stood highest. 

What a success was that first appearance of Madeleine Brohan in 
the Contes de la Reine de Navarre, which Scribe had written pur- 
posely for her—for her beauty’s sake! What did it matter whether 
the play was possessed of great literary worth? The main point 
was to afford the young artist an opportunity of displaying the irre- 
sistible charms of her youth. She was marvellously pretty, and her 
name was Brohan. 

This is how a writer afterwards described the young actress and 
her triumph in recalling that memorable evening :— 

‘It was the most pleasing face that could be imagined: wide-qpened eyes, 
neither sweet nor harsh, but frank and kind, a charming smile, a beautiful 
expression, in a word a most seductive appearance : a golden voice, harmonious, 


penetrating, which rang at one’s ears like the distant caress of a silver bell ; 
there was art in the elocution, but what an exquisite charm!” 


Seated in a box, her mother and her elder sister witnessed the 
triumph of the third Brohan, who was adding fresh éclat to her 
twice-famous family name. 

But owing to what circumstances was it that this admirably-gifted 
actress, who seemed to have been born for glory, never attained her 
sister’s fame? Was the name too heavy for her, or did the laurels 
with which she was crowned when she entered the artistic career 
intoxicate her so as to deprive her of further ambition ? Perhaps! 
And perhaps, too, she owed it to her temper, which was naturally 
calm, and almost indifferent. Madeleine Brohan had only to put 
in an appearance on the stage in order to charm; only to allow 
words to flow from her lipsin order to enchant. She contented her- 
self with a success so easily gained ; she did not seem desirous of 
adding to her natural talents. And so the actress never won a 
wider reputation. Ten years after her début she was still ‘ pro- 
mising,” whereas she ought long before to have realised the high 
expectations entertained of her. 

At one time Madeleine attracted public attention in a more 
particular manner when she married Mario Uchard, who soon 
separated from her, and wrote a play, La Fiammina, which met with 
universal applause, and was said to be the story of their married life. 

But, in truth, Madeleine Brohan was not born to lead so con- 
spicuous a life, and passively allowed all such noise to pass away 
with unfeigned indifference, following her dramatic career to the 
last. She withdrew from the stage a few years ago, after having 
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created the part of the Duchesse de Réville in Pailleron’s Le Monde 
ow l’on s’ennuie. In this she left a last token of the Brohans’ 
originality. 

However, if the name of Brohan disappeared from the stage with 
her, still, their fame did not vanish. It was renewed by a niece, 
Jeanne Samary, the daughter of one of the sisters of Augustine and 
Madeleine, who made her first appearance five years ago at the 
Comédie-Francaise. It was the dynasty perpetuating its renown. 
Like her aunts, Mademoiselle Samary began with a striking début, 
charming every one. At the Conservatoire, where she appeared 
before the jury at the age of fifteen, they all exclaimed: “ There is 
Augustine herself again !”’ 

In fact, it was Augustine’s glance, her voice, her attractive 
demeanour. The irresistible laugh was to ring once more! And 
how pretty the young actress looked! How sparkling and fresh in 
the spring of her youth! 

She took the first prize with ease, for she was not only an actress 
by birth, but had been educated to an artistic life by her aunt 
Augustine. Her first appearance at the Comédie-Francaise upheld 
the expectations of her admirers, and it was not long before she 
ranked as the first sowbrette there. She soon created parts which are 
now inseparable from her name ; such as that of young Antoinette 
in Pailleron’s ’Etincel/e and of Suzanne de Villiers in Le Monde ou 
Von s’ennuie, 

Alas! the joyousness of her youth was to be blighted in its prime. 
Paris was one day startled at the news of her death. Jeanne Samary 
had fallen a victim to typhoid fever, contracted whilst nursing her 
children. That young actress, whom the public had represented to 
themselves as a perpetual éc/at de rire, had just died a martyr to 
maternal affection. 

It was Jeanne Samary’s smiling face that came to the mind of the 
younger Parisians when they heard the other day of Augustine 
Brohan’s death. They remembered her pearly teeth, her rosy lips, 
when on that occasion allusion was made to the wonderful vivacity 
of the Brohans. While meditating on the fame of Augustine, old 
men recollected the scenes of their youth, and the same feeling 
was experienced by the younger generation when thinking of the 
talents of Jeanne Samary. 

The Brohan dynasty, with its characteristic and contagious mirth- 
fulness, had lasted for more than fifty years, and held sway over two 
or three generations by virtue of this magic charm. Few reigns have 
left such cheerful memories. 
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“THE MAUSOLEUM OF IBSEN.” 


‘« The Master Builder bids fair to raise a mausoleum in which the Ibsen craze may be 
conveniently buried and consigned to oblivion.’’—Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, February 25, 1893. 


For the past four years, ever since June 7, 1889, when A Doll’s 
House was produced by Mr. Charles Charrington and Miss Janet 
Achurch at the Novelty Theatre, the compact majority of English 
theatrical critics has been assiduously, energetically, one may almost 
say unintermittently, occupied in building the mausoleum of Ibsen. 
Mausoleum, perhaps, is scarcely the word ; cairn or barrow would 
be nearer it. Each critic has simply brought his “ chunk of old red 
sandstone ”—his pebble of facetiousness, his ’arf-brick of abuse, his 
boulder of denunciation—and has added it at random to the rude 
pyramid under which the flattened remains of Henrik Ibsen were 
supposed to lie. When, at intervals, they have rested from their 
work, it has only been to look upon it and pronounce it very good. 
How often have we been informed, in tones of complacent assurance, 
that ‘‘we have heard the last of Ibsen,” that ‘‘ Ibsenism ” (or, if the 
critic be a wit, “ Ibsenity’’) “has died a natural death,” that “ the 
cult” or “the craze,” is “played out,” that “Ibsen has been tried 
in the balance and found wanting,” that ‘the public won’t have 
Ibsen at any price,” and so forth, and so forth! There is probably 
not a conservative critic in London who has not announced to his 
readers some four or five times within the said four years that Ibsen 
is authenticaliy dead at last, until even the great public, one fancies, 
must be beginning to regard the intelligence with suspicion. And 
when, after each of these announcements, it has manifestly appeared 
that Ibsen was not dead at all, but rather more alive than ever, the 
critics, with truly heroic pertinacity, have sought finally to crush 
him, by adding to the same old mausoleum or cairn—piling Pelion 
upon Ossa, Ossa upon Olympus, until the pyramid of execration has 
reached a magnitude almost unprecedented in literary history. 
Strange it should never occur to them that, since all this lapidation 
fails of its object, the reason can only be that Ibsen is not under 
that stone-heap at all, but only an effigy, a simulacrum, a “ contrap- 
shun” as Uncle Remus would call it, compounded of their own 
imaginings, and bearing but the faintest resemblance to the real 
Ibsen. In brief, the mausoleum is a cenotaph. 

My purpose in this paper is not critical but purely historical. IT 
desire to give a few, a very few, specimens of the treatment accorded 
to Ibsen by the immense majority of the critics, and then to show, 
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by means of a few facts and figures, that, despite these incessant 
thunders of condemnation, the works of Ibsen have met with very 
remarkable acceptance on the stage, and have, in book form, 
attained an astounding and, so far as I know, unprecedented 
success. 

Except in one quarter, to be hereafter noticed, A Doll’s House, on 
its first production, was treated with comparative leniency. The 
acting was very highly and very justly praised. The critics, to 
their credit be it said, have all along admitted that Ibsen gives his 
actors incomparable opportunities—an odd characteristic in a dra- 
matist so pitiably ignorant of the rudiments of his art. It is sur- 
prising—almost startling—to find that those who ventured to admire 
the play, apart from the acting, were already regarded as a sect of 
devotees. The term “Ibsenite”’ occurs in the first line of Mr. 
Clement Scott’s first notice. Whether he invented it I do not know; 
but whoever may claim the credit of it, this policy of treating the 
poet as a hot-gospeller, and those who took pleasure in his creations 
as adepts of some esoteric doctrine, was exceedingly astute, and its 
prompt adoption at the very outset of the campaign showed the 
truest tactical genius. Already in the fifth line of the same article 
we hear of “the amiable fads of the gifted author.” How many 
thousand times has the word “fad,” with its derivatives, been 
repeated in the same connection! Then, in a second article (Daily 
Telegraph, June 18, 1889), we learn that “ there are already signs of 
weakness in the over-vaunted Ibsen cause. The Ibsenites, failing 
to convince common-sense people of the justice of their case, are 
beginning, as a last resource, to ‘abuse the opposing counsel.’ 
Hard words and ill names are flying about.” The ground thus 
cleared, the writer proceeds to analyse the character of “the 
socialistic Nora.” At the beginning she is “all heart like a cab- 
bage,” at the end she is “a mass of aggregate conceit and self- 
sufficiency.” And this ‘foolish, fitful, conceited, selfish, and un- 
lovable Nora is to drive off the stage the loving and noble heroines 
who have adorned it, and filled all hearts with admiration from 
the time of Shakespeare to the time of Pinero. . . . The noble 
women of drama and fiction, the Andromaches and Penelopes, and 
the Iphigenias and Unas and Imogens and Constances and Jeanie 
Deans, are to be thrust aside for deformed and stunted and loveless 
creatures, whose unnatural selfishness the modern dramatist extols, 
and with whose puny natures the modern essayist professes to be in 
love!’”? Here already we have another feature of the opposition 
tactics fully exemplified—the trick of assuming that to admire Ibsen 
is to loathe and despise all other dramatists from ‘“‘ Shakespeare to 
Pinero.”’ It is an adroit and effective device, and has done good 
service in its day. 
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Other deliverances on A Doll’s House must be given more 
briefly :— 

‘« By the new school of theorists the genre ennuyeux is assigned a place ot 
distinction ; for A Doll’s House, wit its almost total lack of dramatic action, 
is certainly not an enlivening spectacle.” —T'imes. 

‘‘Tt would be a misfortune were such a morbid and unwholesome play 
to gain the favour of the public.” —Standard, 

‘*Such a starting-point has dramatic possibilities. A Sardou might con- 
ceivably turn it to excellent account on the stage. . . It is simply as a mild 
picture of domestic life in Christiania that the piece has any interest at all. It 
is a little bit of genre painting, with here and there an effective touch.” —Daily 
News. 

‘Of no use—as far as England’s stage is concerned.” —Referee. 

‘* Unnatural, immoral, and, in its concluding scene, essentially undramatic.”’ 
—People. 

‘*Tbsen . . . is too faddy and too obstinately unsympathetic to please 
English playgoers.”—Sunday Times. 

‘* Strained deductions, lack of wholesome human nature, pretentious incon- 
clusiveness. . . Cannot be allowed to pass without a word of protest against 
the dreary and sterilizing principle which it seeks to embody.” —Observer. 

‘* The works of the Norwegian playwright are not suitable for dramatic 
representation—at any rate on the English stage.’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


In these remarks, of course, there is nothing surprising, nothing 
excessive. I quote them merely to show how, from the very first, 
the public has been untiringly assured that it does not want Ibsen, 
and that his plays are tedious. Two years passed, during which only 
two Ibsen performances were given—one matinée of The Pillars of 
Society and one of A Doll’s House. All his prose dramas, however, 
had meanwhile been translated and published. Then, on February 
23rd, 1891, Miss Florence Farr produced at the Vaudeville a 
hitherto unattempted play—Rosmersho/m—and this time the critics 
spoke out with no uncertain note. Only one of them wavered, the 
critic of the Daily Telegraph, who admitted that “Say what we will 
about Ibsen, he unquestionably possesses a great power of fascination. 
Those who most detest his theories, his doctrines, his very methods 
of art, confess to a strange absorbing interest.” These startling 
admissions were very far from finding an echo in the Press in general. 
If gall had been poured forth on A Doll’s House, Rosmersholm was 
douched with vitriol— 

‘‘ A handful of disagreeable and somewhat enigmatical personages. .. . 
Ibsen is a local or provincial dramatist.”’-— Times. 

‘* Impossible people do wild things for no apparent reason. . . Those portions 
of the play which are comprehensible are utterly preposterous. . . Ibsen 
is neither dramatist, poet, philosopher, moralist, teacher, reformer —nothing 
but a compiler of rather disagreeable eccentricities.’ —Standard. 

“The brain-sick extravagancies of the Norwegian playwright.” —Daily 
News. 

‘* His play is morbid, in fact it is not a play but a tiresome exposition of a 
fantastic theory that no healthy mind can accept. . . [bsenism, a craze happily 


confined to a few. . . Ibsen worship is a hysterical thing.”—Morning Adver- 
diser. 
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‘‘A dreary and dismal function was that undergone at the Vaudeville on 
Monday afternoon.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘*A singularly gloomy and ineffectual function was that undergone at the 
Vaudeville on Monday afternoon.” — Observer. 

** Love, truth, religion, and self-respect have still some hold upon us, and it 
is hardly likely that Ibsen’s gloomy ideas will be generally accepted.”— 
Morning Post. 

‘* Mr. Ibsen’s silly sayings.” —Evening News. 

‘* The stuff that Ibsen strings together in the shape of plays must nauseate 
any properly-constituted person.” — Mirror. 

‘‘Tbsen’s gruesome play. . . His repulsive drama. . . Greeted with the 
silence of contempt when the curtain finally fell.” — People. 

‘* Studies in insanity best fitted for the lecture-room in Bedlam . . . At the 
fall of the curtain there was loud applause, and but the faintest attempt at 
hissing.” —Stage. 

‘**The whole affair is provincial and quite contemptible.” —Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Ibsen does not call Rosmersholm a farce; but that is because of his 
modesty. . . To judge it seriously either as literature or as drama is impossible.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*The style and matter of most of his work is always tiresome, frequently 
childish, and the subject often morbid and unwholesome . . . method tedious 
to the last degree of boredom. . . Here and there he gives expression to pretty 
ideas, reminding me of Tom Robertson.” —Punch. 

‘* These Ibsen creatures are ‘ neither men nor women, they are ghouls,’ vile, 
unlovable, unnatural, morbid monsters, and it were well indeed for society if 
all such went and drowned themselves at once.”—entlewoman. 

** Rosmersholm is not very dramatic. It is hardly at all literary. . . It is 
without beauty, without poetry, without sense of vista. It is not even dex- 
terously doctrinaire. . . The farce is almost played out.”— Mr. F. WEDMORE 
in Academy. 

‘*There are certain dishes composed of such things as frogs and snails, stews 
in which oil and garlic reek, and dreadful compounds which we taste out of 
sheer curiosity, and which, if we expressed our honest, candid opinion, we 
should pronounce to be nasty and unpleasant . . . Rosmersholm is beyond 
me.” —Topical Times. 

‘**To descant upon such morbid, impracticable rubbish would be an insult to 
the understanding of every reader, except an Ibsenite. . . If Herr Ibsen were 
well smothered in mud with his two creations and with every copy of his plays, 
the world would be all the better for it.” — Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 


Alas, poor Ibsen! It is well that he does not read English, else 
who knows but the disesteem of the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette 
might drive him into his mausoleum in good earnest. 

Less than a month later (March 13th, 1891) Ghosts was produced 
at the first performance of the Independent Theatre. The frenzy of 
execration with which it was greeted must be within the memory of 
all my readers. I compiled at the time a Schimpflexikon—a Dic- 
tionary of Abuse—which was published in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
April 8th under the title of “ ‘Ghosts’ and Gibberings.”? I some- 
what repent me of this title, which smacks of the controversial 
methods of the enemy; but the temptation was irresistible. The 
Schimpflexikon itself I shall not reproduce, but shall merely cull a few 
of its choicest epithets: Abominable, disgusting, bestial, fetid, loath- 


(1) Reprinted in part in Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism. 
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some, putrid, crapulous, offensive, scandalous, repulsive, revolting, 
blasphemous, abhorrent, degrading, unwholesome, sordid, foul, filthy, 
malodorous, noisome. Several of the critics shouted for the police. 
The critic of the Daily Telegraph, having repented his moment of 
backsliding over Rosmersholm, and recovered his moral tone, declared 
that “‘ Ghosts might have been a tragedy had it been treated by a 
man of genius. Handled by an egotist and a bungler it is only a 
deplorably dull play. There are ideas in Ghosts that would have 
inspired a tragic poet. They are vulgarised and debased by a 
suburban Ibsen. You want a Shakespeare, or a Byron (!), or a 
Browning to attack the subject matter of Ghosts as it ought to be 
attacked. It might be a noble theme. Here it is a nasty anda 
vulgar one.” 

Nothing daunted by the tempest, Miss Elizabeth Robins and Miss 
Marion Lea produced Hedda Gabler only five weeks later (April 20th, 
1891). This time the “suburban Ibsen,” the “ egotist and bungler,” 
was found by the Daily Telegraph to have produced a “ ghastly pic- 
ture beautifully painted.” “It was like a visit to the Morgue. .. . 
There they all lay on their copper couches, fronting us, and waiting 
to be owned. . . . There they all were, false men, wicked women, 
deceitful friends, sensualists, egotists, piled up in a heap behind the 
screen of glass, which we were thankful for... . There were the 
dead bodies, and no one could resist looking at them. Art was used 
for the most baleful purpose. It is true that the very spectacle of 
moral corruption was positively fascinating. ... Would indeed 
that, after this Morgue inspection, after this ghastly spectacle of 
dead bodies and suicides, after this revolting picture of human frailty 
and depravity, there could be a break in the cloud... . But alas! 
there is no gleam to be seen in the dark raincloud of Ibsenite pessi- 
mism!... What a horrible story! What a hideous play!” 
Most of my readers are probably aware that there is only one dead 
body in Hedda Gabler, seen for something like a quarter of a minute 
just as the curtain falls. But what must the readers of the Daily 
Telegraph have gathered from the outburst I have just quoted? “TI 
should like so much to see the piece you’re in,” a lady said to Mr. 
Scott Buist, the excellent Tesman of the cast, ‘‘ but I don’t think I 
could stand anything so horrible.” ‘Horrible! How do you 
mean?” he inquired. ‘ Why, you have the Morgue on the stage, 
haven’t you?” was the reply. And I have no doubt many thou- 
sands of people were under the same impression, on that 21st 
(not Ist) of April. The other critics, if less imaginative, were no 
less denunciatory. 


‘*Tbsen’s plays regarded as masterpieces of genius by a small but noisy set 
of people, but . . . the tastes of English playgoers are sound and healthy, 
and the hollowness and shams of the Ibsen cult need only be known to be 
rejected.” —Standard. 
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“Dr. Ibsen’s social dramas have yet to prove their power to interest culti- 
vated audiences; for the limited number of worshippers who proclaim these 
productions as masterpieces of art and stagecraft . . . cannot be accepted 
as a fair sample even of the educated public.” —Daily News. 

**Robust common-sense of ordinary English audiences will confirm the 
adverse judgment pronounced upon the morbid Norwegian dramatist by all 
save a clique of faddists anxious to advertise themselves by the aid of any 
eccentricity that comes first to hand. . . . Already, we fancy, the craze has 
had its day.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘* One left the theatre filled with depression at the sorry spectacle that had 
been set before them (sic).”—Reynolds’ Newspaper. 

“* A few steps out of the hospital-ward and we arrive at the dissecting-room. 
Down a little lower and we come to the deadhouse. There, for the present, 
Ibsen has left us. . . . Miss Elizabeth Robins has done what no doubt she 
fully intended to do (!). She has made vice attractive by her art. She has 
almost ennobled crime. She has glorified an unwomanly woman,” &c., &c. 

Mr. ©. Scott in the Iilustrated London News. 

‘** Hideous nightmare of pessimism . . . The play is simply a bad escape of 
moral sewage-gas. . . . Hedda’s soul is a-crawl with the foulest passions of 
humanity.”—Pictorial World. 

‘The piece is stuff and nonsense; poor stuff and ‘ pernicious nonsense.’ It 
is as if the author had studied the weakest of the Robertsonian comedies, and 
had thought he could do something like it in a tragic vein.””—Punch. 

‘* It is not, possibly, so utterly repulsive as others that have been seen, but, 
nevertheless, it is offensive.” —Lloyd’s News. 

‘The more I see of Ibsen, the more disgusted I am with his alleged dramas.” 

London. 

‘* Utterly pessimistic in its tedious turmoil of knayes and fools. . . . Other 
plays from the same tainted source.” —The People. 

‘* Full of loathsomeness.”—The Table. 

‘* Things rank and gross in nature alone have place in the mean and sordid 
philosophy of Ibsen: . . . Can any human being feel happier or better from a 
contemplation of the two harlots at heart who do duty in Hedda Gabler? ... 
Insidious nastiness of photographic studies of vice and morbidity. . . . It is 
free from the mess and nastiness of Ghosts, the crack-brained maunderings of 
Rosmersholm, the fantastic, short-sighted folly of A Doll’s House. . . . The 
blusterous little band of Ibsen idolaters. . . .”’"—Satwrday Review. 

‘* Strange provincial prigs and suburban chameleons. . . . The funereal 
clown who is amusing us... is given to jokes in very questionable taste. 
We are reminded again and again of Goethe’s famous stage direction, ‘ Mephi- 
stopheles macht eine unanstiindige Geberde,’ and it is a coarseness of this sort 
which, I fear, constitutes Ibsen’s charm for some of his disciples. . .-. For 
sheer unadulterated stupidity, for inherent meanness and vulgarity, for pre- 
tentious triviality . . . no Bostonian novel or London penny novelette has 
surpassed Hedda Gabler.” 

Mr. RoBERT BucHANAN in the Illustrated London News. 


And now, before passing on to examine the latest layer or story 
of the mausoleum—the onslaughts on The Master Builder—I wish 
to return for a little while upon the earlier layers, and look at 
some of the largest blocks or boulders, which I have hitherto pur- 
posely passed over. Speaking of the 1889 production of A Doll’s 
House, I said that the critics, with one exception, treated it leniently. 
The exception was the critic of Truth. This gentleman, as we shall 
see, announced himself from the first as a very malleus hereticorum, 
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and kept up that character, with an ever-increasing fury of convic- 
tion, until—well, until about the time when Mr. Clement Scott 
departed on his journey round the world. It is commonly under- 
stood that Mr. Scott is the author of these articles. They bear the 
impress of his very characteristic style, and a public statement con- 
necting him with them has elicited from him, not a disclaimer of their 
authorship, but an assertion of the sacred privileges of anonymity. 
Now, here I differ from Mr. Scott ; I do not admit these sacred pri- 
vileges. "Whether a writer shall or shall not sign his articles is a 
question between him and his editor; but what he shall write, in 
unsigned no less than in signed articles, is a question between him and 
his conscience. I deny the right of any man to shirk responsibility 
for his words merely because he has not put his name to them. 
Anonymity should be rather an obligation than a privilege. If we 
must go forth to battle wearing the Cloak of Darkness, we ought, at 
least, to be doubly careful not to hit below the belt. I offer no 
apology, then, for quoting the following utterances as Mr. Scott’s, 
if indeed they are Mr. Scott’s. But as I read them over I can 
scarcely believe it. If they are not his—if he, or, in his absence, 
the Editor of Truth, will state in so many words that he did not 
write them—I will make the most public apology for having for a 
moment connected him with them, though I shall in fact have done 
him a substantial service in giving him this opportunity for such a 
disclaimer. Whoever may be their author, they certainly deserve 
to be immortalized among the curiosities of criticism. I regret that 
my own name figures so prominently in the first article of the series ; 
but the reader will readily acquit me of quoting it in a spirit of vain- 
glory. Further comment is unnecessary. I shall merely preface 
my extracts with a brief citation from an article signed by Mr. 
Clement Scott, in the [/lustrated London News of February 28, 1891: 
“Tt seems to many of us a great pity that the discussion on Ibsen 
and all his works cannot be carried on with a little more exercise of 
temper and forbearance. It looks suspiciously like the knowledge 
of a weak cause when rude invective and coarse motive are flung at 
the head of any one.” 


‘* It was a great night on Friday for the Ibsenites. They were determined 
to worship at the shrine of their great apostle and saint. The erudite Archer 
had long ago been put forward, or had put himself forward, as the evangelistic 
herald to lighten our darkness, and to prepare the way of Henrik Ibsen in 
the dramatic wilderness. . . . Certain Philistine heretics some five years ago 
had the temerity to lay their sacrilegious hands on A Doll’s House. . . . Break- 
ing a Butterfly was the result, and naturally the Ibsenites put the failure down 
to ‘Ibsen ruined.’ ... On this memorable occasion outspoke the erudite 
Archer . . . and made one unfortunate admission. He declared, ore rotundo, 
that ‘Ibsen on the English stage is impossible. He must be trivialized.’ And 
Archer proved his case up to the hilt on Friday at the Novelty Theatre, where 
a scant audience of unnatural-looking women, long-haired men, atheists, 
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Socialists, egotists, and Positivists, assembled to see Ibsen when nothing was 
eliminated that was satirical or unpleasant, and to gloat over the Ibsen theory 
of woman’s degradation and man’s unnatural supremacy. . . . Ibsen is impos- 
sible on the English stage because he wants to preach nonsense and not to 
play sense. He is impossible because he is the idol of a clique of ‘ faddists.’ 
. « » It is well that Ibsen should have been exploited and exposed. .. . By 
this time the Ibsen bubble must have burst, and a very good thing too.”— 
Truth, June 13th, 1889. 

** An obscure Scandinavian dramatist and poet, a crazy fanatic, and deter- 
mined Socialist, is to be trumpeted into fame for the sake of the estimable 
gentlemen who can translate his works, and the enterprising tradesmen who 
publish them. . . The unwomanly women, the unsexed females, and the whole 
army of unprepossessing cranks in petticoats . . . sit open-mouthed and with- 
out a blush on their faces, whilst a Socialist orator reads aloud Ghosts, the 
most loathsome of all Ibsen’s plays. . . If you have seen one play by Ibsen 
you have seen them all. A disagreeable and nasty woman: an egotistical and 
preachy man ; a philosophical sensualist ; dull and undramatic dialogue. The 
few independent people who have sat out a play by Ibsen . . . have said to 
themselves, Put this stuff before the play-going public, risk it at the evening 
theatre, remove your claque, exhaust your attendance of the Socialistic and 
the sexless, and then see where your Ibsen will be. I have never known an 
audience yet that cared to pay to be bored.” —T7ruth, March 19, 1891. 

‘THE IssEN FOLLY. Has it never struck the enthusiastic opposers of 
‘free theatres’ and ‘independent managers,’ and self-advertising Dutchmen, and 
Ibsenites generally, that they are giving quite unnecessary notoriety to a wave 
of human folly. . .? Outside a silly clique there is not the slightest interest 
in the Scandinavian humbug and all his works. The public at large knows 
nothing about him. If they ever take the trouble to listen to him, they will 
hiss him contemptuously off the stage. Those who read Ibsen, instigated by 
this absurd ‘ booming’ of a very insignificant person, find him not only con- 
sistently dirty but deplorably dull. Now, if people like dirt let them have it. 
Let them feed on it if they care for it. The decent householder puts his gar- 
bage and offal outside the door, to be taken away by the scavenger in the 
morning. But some well-bred and educated dog is sure to rout over the pile 
and to bury his nose in the nastiest morsel. The better-bred and educated the 
dog, the more he relishes the worst scrap of carrion. This is human nature. 
But cannot we leave this muck-heap to the educated and muck-ferreting dogs ? 
If we hunt the hounds away, they will always turn to the delightful pile again. 
. . « The scene between the Rank Doctor and the Squirrel Nora is too dirty 
for discussion by decent people. Apart from that bit of dirt the play is dull. 
There is a scene and countless suggestions in Rosmersholm . . . that would be 
too gross for any respectable man to start as a discussion at any dinner-table 
where the sexes are mingled. Apart from that, the play is dull to the pitch of 
desperation. . . And as to Ghosts . . . if certain eccentric women choose to 
rout in these muck-heaps, it does not much concern the general public... . 
They all of them, men and women alike, Ibsenites and Socialists, know that 
they are doing not only a nasty but an illegal thing. . . The Lord Chamber- 
lain wisely left them all alone to wallow in Ghosts. . . What would have been 
the good to hunt away these educated individuals from the Ibsen dust-bin ? 
They would all have returned to it again. They know it is nasty, and they 
pretend to conceal their love of nastiness with a love of literature. Literature, 
forsooth! Where, may I ask, is a page of literature to be found in the whole 
category of Ibsen’s plays? It is an insult to the word. Ibsen, so far as I 
can see, is a crazy, cranky being who has derived his knowledge of life from 
some half-civilised Norwegian village. .. . He sees filth in his Norway society, 
and imagines that all the world is filthy as well. This is not philosophy, it is 
folly. To my mind, three things have been triumphantly proved by the recent 
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performances: First, that Ibsen is no philosopher at all; secondly, that his 
plays are not literature; thirdly, and most important of all, that his so-called 
plays are dull to the point of desperation... .. Men... and women... 
came to see something spicy. . . They came to gloat, and they remained to 
yawn... . I don’t think the fifty-shilling subscriptions will roll in very fast 
to the exchequer of the enterprising Dutchman, who has a soul for art, but 
also a very keen eye to the main chance! ”’—TZ'ruth, March 26, 1891. 

‘* There was only one thing to be done with Ibsen so as to popularise him 
with a set of boobies, and that was to treat him with religious fervour. This 
hoary-headed old atheist is the craze to-day in the same way that Oscar 
Wilde’s zestheticism was the craze a few years ago. .. . At the command of 
the hack translators of Ibsen, they fall down at the feet of the cynical old 
preacher of Schopenhauerism, Voltairism, and pessimism! . . . Listen to this 
old grey Norwegian wolf as he chuckles in his den, . . . This is the art of 
Ibsen, to make us love the hideous, the ugly, and the depraved. Read the 
character of Hedda Gabler. . .. She is a fiend in human form. She is a 
revolting, abominable, heartless woman. See her acted by Miss Elizabeth 
Robins! Do we hate her, do we despise her, do we condemn her? No; we 
admire her for her very wickedness. . . . When art is the propagandist of 
faithlessness and lawlessness, it becomes a serious question whether Faith has 
not a right to look after its own creed, Morality its own mission, and the Law 
its own dignity.” —Truth, April 30th, 1891. 

‘*Mr. J. M. Barrie’s parody, Ibsen’s Ghost, came rather too late in the day, 
for poor old Ibsen is as dead as a door-nail. . . . Nobody cared twopence for 
the Scandinavian playwright or all his wild romance, and no one would have 
heard of him had not the critics and crotchetmongers fought over his corpse. 
The coup-de-grace, if it were wanted, will be given by chaff.”—Truth, 
June 4th, 1891. 

‘*Old Ibsen is as dead as a door-nail. He was a‘ bogey’ at the best—a 
turnip at the top of a long pole. . . . But let not the satirists and burlesque- 
writers lay the flattering unction to their souls that it was they who killed this 
perky old Cock Robin. . . .”—Truth, June 11th, 1891. 


These extracts are all from articles in 7ruth treating directly of 
Ibsen’s works, or of parodies upon them, They might be indefi- 
nitely extended if one included side-flings of similar “ epieikeia, or 
sweet-reasonableness,” from articles professing to deal with other 
topics. 

We come now to the uppermost course (for the present) in the 
pyramid of invective. On the 20th of last February, Mr. Herbert 
Waring and Miss Robins produced The Master Builder at the Tra- 
falgar Square Theatre, and this is how it was greeted by the 
Press :-— 


‘‘Dense mist enshrouds characters, words, actions, and motives. ... A 
certain kind of interest in the Norwegian writer’s strange dramas. .. . One 
may compare it, to put an extreme case, to the sensations of a man who wit- 
nesses a play written, rehearsed, and acted by lunatics.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Assuredly no one may fathom the mysteries . . . of the play, so far as it 
can be called a play. . . . If it did not please, it most unquestionably puzzled. 
. . « It is not for a moment to be understood that we personally recommend 
any one to go and see it.” — Standard. 

‘‘Here we contemplate the actions of a set of lunatics each more hopeless 
than the other. . . . Platitudes and inanities. . . . The play is hopeless and 
indefensible.” —Globe. 

‘‘ People sit and make themselves think that it is great because they know 
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it is by Ibsen. . . . The same work with an unknown name they would moat 
assuredly ridicule and hiss.” —Zcho. 

‘* A feast of dull dialogue and acute dementia. . . . The most dreary and 
purposeless drivel we have ever heard in an English theatre. . . . A pointless, 
incoherent, and absolutely silly piece.” —Hvening News. 

‘* Rigmarole of an oracle Delphic in obscurity and Gamp-like in garrulity. 
. . » Pulseless and purposeless play, which has idiocy written on every linea- 
ment. . . . Three acts of gibberish.” —Stage. 

‘‘A distracting jumble of incoherent elements. There is no story; the 
characters are impossible, and the motives a nightmare of perverted finger- 
posts.” —Saturday Review. 

‘Sensuality ... . irreverence . .. unwholesome ... simply blasphe- 
mous.” —Morning Post. ; 

‘“* Dull, mysterious, unchaste.”—Daily Graphic. 

‘* A play to which even the Young Person may be taken with no more fear 
of harm than a severe headache. . . . Ibsen is a master of the chaotic and 
meaningless epigram. . . . Thrilling moments in last act marred by bathos. 
The rest idle babble.” —Figaro. 

‘* Presents human life in a distorted form, and is entirely without intelligible 
purpose.”—Mr. Moy Tuomas in the Graphic. 

*‘Same old dulness prevails as was the feature of his previous prosy 
pratings.” —England. 

‘*The blunder has been made. Master-Builder Solness has been played. . . . 
Hilde Wangel is perhaps the most detestable character in the drama’s range 

. » Victim of nymphomania(!) . . . deliberate murderess . . . mean, cheap, 
hateful, stands out in dishonourable distinctness.’’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Ibsen has written some very vile and vulgar plays. . . . The Master Builder 
bids fair to raise a mausoleum in which the Ibsen craze may be conveniently 
buried and consigned to oblivion.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 


So much for the critical mausoleum. Was ever artist in this 
world denounced with greater fury, with more unwearying per- 
sistency? It must be remembered that I have only selected a few 
bricks from the pyramid. It would be easy to multiply such extracts 
twentyfold. ‘This is all very well,” the reader may say, “ but 
how about the other side of the case?” There has, of course, been 
a good deal of sane and competent Ibsen criticism during these four 
years, and some, no doubt, extravagantly enthusiastic. But both in 
bulk and influence the favourable, or even the temperate, criticism, 
has been as nothing beside the angrily or scornfully hostile. All the 
great morning papers, the leading illustrated weeklies, the critical 
weeklies, with one exception, and the theatrical trade papers, have 
been bitterly denunciatory. If, now and then, I have quoted from 
obscure prints for the sake of preserving some delicious absurdity of 
criticism, the great mass of my extracts have been taken from papers 
of influence and position. The upshot of the whole is that the 
“Scandinavian humbug,” the “hoary-headed old Atheist,” the 
“determined Socialist,’ the “suburban Ibsen,” is dull, dreary, 
dirty, dismal, and dead; that no one ever did take any sort of 
interest in his works; and that if the English public could possibly 


(1) He is just as much of a socialist as Mr. Herbert Spencer is—that is to say, the 
very reverse of a socialist. But these nice distinctions are beyond the critical intellect. 
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be got to pay the smallest attention to such an incurable “ egotist 
and bungler,” its healthy common-sense would rise up in revolt, and 
it would “ hiss him off the stage.” If hard words (and foul words) 
could kill, in short, how very dead Ibsen would be! 

Let us see, now, how dead he is—first in the book market, then 
on the stage. 

About four years ago The Pillars of Society, Ghosts, and An Enemy 
of the People were published in a shilling volume, one of the Camelot 
Classic series. Of that volume, up to the end of 1892, Mr. Walter 
Scott had sold 14,367 copies. In 1890 and 1891 the same publisher 
issued an authorised uniform edition of Ibsen’s prose dramas in five 
volumes, at three and sixpence each. Of these volumes, up to the 
end of 1892, 16,834 copies had been sold. Thus, Mr. Walter Scott 
alone has issued (in round numbers) thirty-one thousand volumes of 
the works of the man for whom nobody “ outside a silly clique” 
cares a brass farthing. But these figures in reality understate the 
ease. The “volume” is an artificial unit; the natural, the real 
unit, is the play; and each volume contains three plays. Thus we 
find that one publisher alone has placed in circulation ninety-three 
thousand’ plays by Ibsen. Other publishers have issued single- 
volume editions of A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Rosmersholm, The Lady 
from the Sea, Hedda Gabler, and The Master Builder, some of which 
(and especially Mr. Heinemann’s copyright editions of the last two 
plays) must have had a very considerable sale. Thus, I think, we 
are well within the mark in estimating that one hundred thousand 
prose dramas by Ibsen have been bought by the English-speaking 
public in the course of the past four years. Is there a parallel in 
the history of publishing for such a result in the case of translated 
plays? Putting Shakespeare in Germany out of the question (and 
he has been selling, not for four years, but for a century), I doubt 
whether any translated dramas have ever sold in such quantities. 
Ibsen himself must have had a very large sale in Germany; but 
there his plays are to be had for threepence each, while here, on an 
average, they cost at least three times that sum. In English pub- 
lishing, at any rate, such sales are absolutely unprecedented. The 
publishers to whom I proposed a collected edition of the Prose 
Dramas before Mr. Walter Scott undertook it, dismissed the idea as 
visionary, roundly declaring that no modern plays could ever “ sell” 
in England; and, except in the one case of Ibsen, experience justi- 
fied this assertion. It will be said that the works of the French 
dramatists, Dumas, Augier, &c., are not translated, because people 
read them in the original. But do there exist in England at the 
present moment one hundred thousand plays by all the modern 


(1) This of course includes sales in America and the colonies; but as a matter of 
fact the great bulk of these editions has been sold in the United Kingdom. 
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French dramatists put together—Dumas, Augier, Sardou, Meilhac, 
Labiche, Gondinet, and all the rest? I very much doubt it. Of 
course, it would be folly to deny that the very frenzies of hostility 
above exemplified have defeated their own ends and helped more 
than anything else perhaps to arouse and sustain public interest 
in Ibsen. But when did deserved denunciation ever secure popu- 
larity for a writer? If a book is dull, and the critics say so, 
people will not find it interesting out of sheer perversity. Not until 
criticism, in declaring a writer tedious, prosy, “ dull to the point 
of desperation,” contradicts itself on its very face by the eager 
emphasis of its invective, does the public begin to wonder whether 
the dulness which so potently excites the critics may not have in it 
some stimulus, some suggestion, in a word some interest, for the 
general reader as well, It is quite true, as the publishers assured 
me, that for fifty years or more the English public had lost the habit 
of reading plays, and that to many people the unaccustomed 
dramatic form is in itself an annoyance. Yet in spite of this draw- 
back, in spite of the foreignness of Ibsen’s subjects, his atmosphere 
and his point of view—in spite, too of the loss in sheer beauty of 
style which he necessarily suffers in translation—the fact remains 
that 100,000 of his plays are at this moment in the hands of the 
reading public. Whether the interest in his works will wax or 
wane no one can predict. For the present it shows no symptom of 
flagging. But even if it were to fall dead to-morrow, I think it 
will be admitted that these 40,000 volumes,’ these 100,000 plays, 
form a tolerably handsome “ mausoleum.” 

Now as to the stage—but before stating the facts of the case let 
me suggest a few preliminary considerations. Except in omnivorous 
Germany, have translated plays ever been known to take very deep 
root on a foreign stage ? In adaptations there has been for centuries 
a brisk international trade—the French have borrowed from the 
Spaniards, we and all the world from the French, and so forth— 
but translations have been few and far between. In England least 
of all have we shown any appetite for them. Even of Moliére we 
have made, for the stage, only crude and now almost forgotten 
adaptations. Since, then, Ibsen—translated, not adapted—has met 
with some acceptance in the English theatre, that fact is in itself 
practically unique. If he had indeed been “impossible” on the 
English stage, he would have had as companions in impossibility 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Marivaux, Hugo, Musset, Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Lope, and Calderon ;? no such despicable con- 
fraternity. As a matter of fact, and in the face of the unexampled 


(1) Mr. Scott, as aforesaid, has sold over 31,000 volumes, and we may quite safely 
assume a sale of 9,000 for the six single plays issued by other publishers. 

(2) The deplorable perversions of Faust, and the crude melodramas made out of one 
or two of Hugo’s plays, must certainly be reckoned as adaptations, not translations. 
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tempest of obloquy in the Press, seven of his plays—not adapted, 
but faithfully translated—have been placed on the English stage. 
If our theatrical history presents any parallel to this, I shall be 
glad to hear of it; I can certainly think of none. “ This is all very 
fine,” cry the adversaries, “but we do not deny that there is a 
‘silly, noisy, &c., &c., clique of faddists’ who applaud these 
productions. What we maintain is that the great public, the 
paying public, will not have Ibsen at any price.” It is un- 
doubtedly true that the compact majority of the critics has done 
all that lay in its power to frighten the paying public away from 
any theatre where Ibsen is being played; and their invectives, 
though they doubtless cut both ways, have on the whole tended 
to diminish the chances of pecuniary success. Especially effec- 
tive has been the persistent accusation of ‘“ indecorum ”’—an 
accusation which cannot but be injurious in a country where the 
theatre is so largely a family institution. The cry is beginning 
to lose its effect, for open-minded playgoers, who have braved 
the warnings of the Press, have discovered for themselves that 
of all writers for the stage Ibsen is the farthest remote from any 
taint of lubricity. It is certain, as the critic of Truth puts it, that 
any one who has gone to the theatre with the view of “ gloating 
over’ his improprieties, must have been grievously disappointed. 
But a superstition so adroitly implanted and sedulously fostered 
takes time to die, and thousands of people are doubtless kept away 
from Ibsen performances by the notion that they are not entertain- 
ments “to which a daughter can safely take her mother.” Yet in 
spite of denunciation and misrepresentation, Ibsen’s plays have by 
no means made the pecuniary fiasco industriously predicted and 
insinuated by the hostile critics. It is true that (apart from The 
Master Builder* which, as I write, is still being performed, so that 
its balance-sheet cannot be finally made up) I know of only one 
instance in which any very considerable profit has been made out of 
an Ibsen production; but taking the others all round, he may fairly 
be said to have paid his way and a little more. Of the production 
of The Lady from the Sea at Terry’s Theatre, I know nothing, and 
do not include it in my calculations. Ghosts, again, has never been 
licensed, so that no money has been taken for its two performances. 
As to the five remaining plays I am enabled to state with tolerable 


(1) “‘That Mr. Ibsen’s fantastic balderdash has been supported during the present week 
by playgoers who have paid to see it, I decline to believe.’’ So says the indefatigable 
‘* Rapier,’ of the Sporting and Dramatic News (March 4th). It was “supported,” and 
liberally supported, by the paying public. Does “ Rapier” think it a quite legitimate 
trick of the fence to make injurious inuendoes on matters of which he knows nothing ? 
Another paragraphist, pursuing the same magnanimous tactics, states that to his 
certain knowledge the receipts have at their highest never risen to a sum to which, as 
a matter of fact, they have at their lowest never fallen. Such are the methods of anti- 
Ibsenism. 
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accuracy the total amount paid by the London public in order to see 
them on the stage, between June 7, 1889, and March 18, 1898. 
The public, says the critic of Truth, will not “ pay to be bored,” but 
somehow or other they have paid £4,876 to be bored (and of course 
bewildered, nauseated and all the rest of it) by Ibsen. Of these five 
plays The Pillars of Society was played only once and Rosmersholm 
twice to receipts amounting in all to £276. Thus it appears that 
for the privilege of being bored by the “ prosy prating”’ of A Doll’s 
House, the “Morgue inspection” of Hedda Gabler, and the unchaste 
drivel and gibberish” of Zhe Master Builder, the London public 
(who “ will not have Ibsen at any price,”) has paid, up to March 
18, the pretty handsome price of £4,600.’ 

Let me not be understood to put this forward as, in itself, a very 
imposing result. I know that a successful production at a fashionable 
West-End theatre will draw as much money as this in a single 
month. But consider the circumstances of the case! Here are a 
set of foreign plays, representing society in a small and little-known 
country; not adapted, but translated; not produced at leading 
theatres with the prestige and popularity of the actor-managers to 
support them, but acted under all sorts of disadvantages at second- 
rate theatres,’ by actors (in many cases) comparatively unknown to 
the great public; bitterly denounced and ridiculed by the vast 
majority of the Press; and yet, in the face of all these difficulties, 
making so much financial success as fairly to pay their own way, 
and leave a margin over! In the case of Hedda Gabler the margin 
was a very large one. The nett profit on the ten matinées, after all 
expenses paid, amounted to £281, or an average of £28 on each 
performance—a rate of profit which the most prosperous actor- 
manager would scarcely despise; and, when the play was put in the 
evening bill, it drew houses which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been fairly remunerative, though, as the manager had to 
pay two sets of salaries (to the Hedda Gabler company, and to the 
regular company of the theatre, who were meanwhile unemployed), 
he could not run it beyond a month. What becomes, then, of the 
assertion that “the public will not have Ibsen at any price”? 
Does it not rather seem that there is a public, and not a very small 
one, which will have Ibsen at any price, despite such a chorus of 


(1) Performances at the Crystal Palace are included in this calculation. 

(2) The first, and very successful, production of 4 Doli’s House took place at the 
Novelty Theatre, a house utterly unknown to the majority of playgoers, and hidden 
away in a by-street on the very confines of theatrical civilization. The Vaudeville, 
where Hedda Gabler was produced, has been, and is, a popular theatre, but scarcely 
with the class of playgoers to whom Ibsen most directly appeals. The Trafalgar 
Square Theatre, where The Master Builder was produced, is one of the pleasantest and 
best-appointed houses in London, but has the disadvantage of being quite new. It 
takes the public a long time to discover the existence of a ew theatre. 
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critical anathema as was never heard before in the history of the 
English stage ? 

I am far from predicting that Ibsen will ever be really popular on 
the English stage, though such a prediction would seem less extra- 
vagant to-day than the prediction of the success he has actually 
achieved would have seemed ten years ago. It is possible, as a 
French critic, M. Doumic, has recently been arguing, that “a certain 
mediocrity ” is essential to great popular success on the stage. I 
have very little doubt that criticism will soon come to take a saner 
view of his works, and that they have a certain future before them 
even in the theatre. It is scarcely to be expected, however—it 
would contradict all experience, here and elsewhere—that they 
should take deep and permanent hold upon the English stage. 
Scarcely to be expected, and scarcely to be desired; for no theatre 
can for long live healthily on imported material. Each nation 
should produce, in its own theatre, its own criticism of its own life. 
Criticism of life from a foreign standpoint, and illustrated by foreign 
examples, may be very interesting and fascinating, but cannot, in 
the long run, satisfy our souls. I look forward to a time when 
Ibsen, having completed the work which many even of his enemies 
admit that he has well begun, of lifting the theatre on to a higher 
intellectual plane, shall himself be heard no more, or heard but 
rarely, upon the English stage. By that time, in a certain sense, 
this great Master Builder will have built his own mausoleum ; but 
not a mausoleum of oblivion. It will tower aloft, like Hilda’s 
castle, “with the vane pointing upwards at a dizzy height”; and, 
looking up at it, we shall seem to hear harper i /uften—“ harps in 
the air.” 

WILiiaM ARCHER. 


P.S. This article was in type before the recent series of Ibsen 
performances at the Opera Comique was so much as thought of, and 
while Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s production of An Enemy of the People at 
the Haymarket was still in the vague future. The Opera Comique 
performances resulted in a clear profit, and I believe Mr. Tree has, 
up to the present, had every reason to be satisfied with the financial 
result of his experiment. 
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THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN’S TRADE-UNIONS. 


‘* A young girl asked me the other day, ‘Of what use is my life? Why should I go 
on living? I can never rest; I can never see a green field. To-day I was at work at 
seven, and I didn’t leave my place till nine. If I didn’t stay overtime my master 
would dismiss me, or he would not help me in winter, when work is slack. If I lose 
my work I starve. Nobody cares for us; we don’t even care for ourselves; all we want 
is a mattress to lie upon, a crust to eat, a dress to put on. I’m eighteen, and I’m sick 
of it already.’ ’’—Rev. Stoprorp Brooke, April 23, 1893. 


Ar the beginning of this year, when the cotton strike was at its 
height, I went down to Lancashire and lived for some weeks in 
familiar daily intercourse with the operatives. There was no ques- 
tion there as to the use of life; life for them was a struggle, no 
doubt a hard struggle just then; but the conscious strength of united 
resistance enabled the strikers, men and women, to face responsi- 
bilities and privations that would have broken down the courage and 
self-confidence of isolated individuals. 

I shall not easily forget the scene one bitter February day in 
Mossley. The bleak hills, powdered with snow, rising round the 
little grey factory town, the houses clustering in steps one above 
the other up the steep hillside, so steep that along some streets ran 
a stout iron handrail polished bright by generations of use. Below, 
all down the valley, the tall smokeless chimneys of the silent mills 
pointed like long, lean fingers at the leaden sky. Down the steep 
street to the hall where the weekly pay was given came trooping five 
hundred lasses, their shawls over their heads, their wooden clogs 
clattering over the paved roadway. The shrewd, kindly man who 
presided seemed to know them all, and as they clustered round, full 
of anxious, eager inquiry, he had a cheery word of encouragement 
for each. They were “just weary wi’ playin’” and with living on 
short commons, but full of life and spirit, and when a vote of con- 
fidence in the Union was proposed it was seconded by a woman, and 
every hand went up in itsfavour. A day or two later I was walking 
with a friend on the high-road, when a mill-girl, an entire stranger, 
passed us. As she did so her ear caught some word prophesying 
that the hands would capitulate. In a moment she had turned on 
us with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Who talks of giving in?” she cried ; ‘it’s 
a lee!—they’ll starve first!” And when it was demurred that the 
subscriptions of long years had been swallowed up, “ What then?” 
was the quick reply. ‘‘ It’s that gets us the good wages. We can 
afford it.” And, as a matter of fact, the wages are 20 to 30 per 
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cent. higher than in the less well-organized districts close at 
hand. 

The strongest impression I bore away from Lancashire was of the 
force and colour given to the lives of both men and women by their 
Trade Union. After being “out” fourteen weeks, those who 
belonged to it were not suffering to any real extent. Half-pay was 
beginning, and they pinched a bit to avoid breaking into their 
savings; but where several of a family were drawing an allowance a 
respectable sum was realised, and in those rarer cases where only the 
head of the house was a wage-earner, he was helped ungrudgingly. 
The heavy contributions levied on those still at work were paid, not 
only without remonstrance, but with warm and voluntary assurances 
of sympathy. Nor were the non-unionists repudiated. Their more 
prudent comrades worked day by day to collect money for pressing 
cases, and to provide meals for the hungry children. A dozen men 
might be found any morning, hard at work, ladling out jugs of soup 
and distributing loaves and coal-tickets to hundreds of little appli- 
cants, while two or three times a week bright-faced girls, “ not in 
want” themselves, as they were careful to assure me, started on the 
tramp with a band and huge tin money-boxes, and sometimes col- 
lected as much as £18 in two days. The hard fight has only 
deepened the loyalty to the Union, and the secretaries expect a 
largely increased membership as the result; and, indeed, the spec- 
tacle of thousands of hands coming up week by week to receive 
strike allowance was a powerful object-lesson to those who had 
neglected to join and have paid dearly for their mistake. However 
opinions may differ as to the main issue, it is impossible to deny 
the admirable temper and method which prevailed. Not only was 
there no thought of rioting, but the employers met with universal 
civility. One old man, describing the strikes before combination 
existed, said, “‘ Those were days of bitter suffering, and there would 
be mills and houses fired, and maybe lives lost; but now any one 
who talked of violence would be looked upon as a proper silly.” 

There are three classes of women’s unions—one which enrols men 
and women upon equal terms; another which, while having separate 
rules and subscriptions, and keeping its business distinct, is looked 
after by the men of the trade, and is, in a measure, affiliated to the 
men’s union; and a third class which is composed of women alone. 

The following table gives the approximate numbers of the first 
two kinds,’ and shows the increase of members during the last three 
years :-— 


(1) I have failed in getting an accurate estimate of the female membership of the 
National Society of Shop Assistants. The numbers are small, about 500 in all branches 
out of 600,000 women employed in the trade. They require, and seem likely to obtain, 
separate and special legislation. 
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ENROLLED IN MEN’s UNIONS. 
1890. 1893. 


Boot and shoe operatives ; R . 400 3,216 
Card and blowing-room operatives . - 9,000 21,000 
Gasworkers and general labourers . ‘ 800 1,350 
Glasgow Trades Council . . : ° 300 1,000 
Midland Trades Federation . ; ; 292 1,500 
Scottish mill and factory union ‘ . 8,000 2,500 
Weavers, Northern counties . ‘ . 26,000 43,000 
“ Alva ‘ . : ° ‘ 180 220 
. Yeadon and Guiseley ; ° 120 276 
a West Riding of Yorkshire . 1,932 _ 2,000 
42,024 76,062 

AFFILIATED TO MEN’s UNIONS. 
Bedstead painters, Birmingham ‘ > 560 700 
Cigarmakers, Nottingham and London . 900 1,600 
Denton, hatters and wool formers . - 2,500 4,000 
Total : 3 - 45,984 82,362 


The official managers of these societies are paid for their services, 
but fulfil their task with a conviction and an enthusiasm which 
money does not always guarantee. In most of the trades mentioned 
in the table, wages have attained a fairly high standard. Men and 
women doing piece-work generally receive equal pay. In some towns 
there is scarcely a worker outside the pale. The women pay up in 
as business-like a fashion as the men, and in some cases the sub- 
scription is a heavy one. If a fellow-worker hangs back, they 
“make it rather uncomfortable for her,” till she sees the error of 
her ways. Much remains to be done, but all these strongly associated 
societies control their own affairs, ask no help from outside, and are 
fast going ahead. 

The case is widely different when we turn to those unions which 
are composed of women only. After twenty years of effort, London 
counts fourteen branches, having in all about 2,250 members. Com- 
pared to the hundreds of thousands of women and girls toiling in 
factories, in workshops, and in their own homes, this does, indeed, 
sound like a drop in the ocean. The match-makers’ is still the 
largest, though it has very much decreased. The book-folders have 
formed a strong body, and, though suffering from a temporary 
check, they promise well. The bookbinders, the oldest society, 
formed eighteen years ago, numbers 250. The ropemakers are 300. 
No others exceed 100. Printers refuse to combine at all, though, 
being skilled workers, they might do so with good effect. It is next 
to impossible to influence dressmakers, milliners, and shop assistants, 
though few classes need protection more, while numbers of the small 
trades have not even been approached. It is hopeless to give any 
detailed list of the branches, for new ones are constantly. springing 
up, and a falling off of others has as constantly to be chronicled. 
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Women will rush to combine, and to strike at the same moment, 
when exasperated by some sudden reduction or imposition, but their 
ranks soon thin again when the emergency is past. Last year a 
large body of girls came out from a factory in South London, it 
being the busy season, when hands were in request. They carried 
their point, and then, grateful for advice and support, all joined the 
union of their trade, but within only a few weeks every one of them 
had deserted. Much time and thought have been devoted to organizing 
laundresses, but these, too, have disbanded for the present. 

In the provinces it is the same story. The Leeds tailoresses, of 
whom there are about 8,000, started, during a strike, a thousand 
strong ; they then nearly died out, but have since risen to 150, and 
are gradually increasing. In Nottingham, the lacemakers are 370. 
In Manchester, where women are very badly paid, the shirtmakers 
are 400, and it is the only union there worthy of the name. In 
Birmingham I can obtain no tidings of those which formerly existed. 
In Bristol, organization is struggling for life. In Aberdeen, out of 
8,000 women, only 250 are combined. In the Potteries, where 
thousands are employed, about 400 have banded themselves together 
since last autumn. This is one of the most hopeful, as I shall 
presently show. I can only make out about 2,600 in the provinces, 
making a total of under 5,000 members of women’s unions proper. 

According to the last census, 800,000 women were working in 
trades exclusive of the textile manufactures and of shops. In the 
face of such facts it requires a deep belief in a cause to refuse to be 
disheartened. Even as it is, those who are giving their lives to it 
would not struggle on if they did not know that the good done is 
out of all proportion to numbers and financial strength. In very 
many instances wages have been kept from falling or substantially 
increased by even a poor and temporary association. In sanitary 
and other matters, urgently needed reforms have been secured, 
together with kinder and juster treatment. Abuses have been 
checked, compulsory sick clubs, which were open to grave objections, 
have been abolished, and centres formed for educating and training 
women, whereby many a lonely life has been inspired with strength 
and hope. 

Few people know the meaning of an uphill task better than 
those steadfast women, by whose exertions such results have been 
achieved ; but it is only those who are fairly embarked in the crusade 
who discover how desperately help is needed. It is less necessary 
than it was to put forward a plea for trade unions. Even those who 
denounce “paid agitators” and “ wicked strikes,” do now dimly 
discern that the question may have two sides; but comparatively 
few have more than an undefined idea of the conditions of women’s 
work as it is to-day. 
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In the north we find the fish-curers of Aberdeen, toiling as even 
slaves have scarcely done, in open sheds, exposed to all weathers, 
wet through, pushing and lifting immense weights, starting so early 
from home and returning so late that they constantly do not see 
their families from one week’s end to another. When great takes of 
fish come in they often work thirty-six hours at a stretch, while men 
in the same city are clamouring for a forty-eight hour week. They 
earn 12s. a week, and nothing for overtime, and this is far from 
being the only industry where women sometimes work all day and 
all night and all the next day. In the confectionery trade the hours 
are long, wages low, and fines heavy. Girls are fined sometimes ls. 
out of a 6s. wage, for such trivial offences as looking out of window, 
talking, eating a piece of bread. In some factories they take their 
meals in rooms where the oranges are sorted and the cocoanuts 
smashed up. These are often very rotten, and the stench is such that 
the girls are sick and have sometimes even been attacked by typhoid 
fever. The foremen frequently use bad language, and the amount of 
petty tyranny is very galling. There is the common practice called 
“ drilling,” by which, if a girl has displeased the foreman he can 
make some paltry excuse to keep her out of work for a week or a 
fortnight, bringing the poor creature down to the factory each morning 
to sue for work till she is sufficiently starved and crushed to satisfy 
him. In very hot weather the girls in the chocolate trade cannot 
work because the chocolate turns white, but, instead of sending them 
home, the overseer keeps them all day in the factory. They are 
paid nothing for these long, hot, idle hours, and are not even allowed 
to sit down, but are expected to stand at their bench. Some of the 
work is quite unfit for women—for example, the carrying of tubs 
containing 1 ewt. of boiling syrup down a steep staircase all day long. 
For this terrible drudgery the pay is 10s. a week, where it used to 
be 19s., and the wages are getting lower and lower. The best hands 
do not receive on an average 8s. the year round, while many get less 
than half that sum. There is a great deal of slack time in the trade, 
but even in full work they can save nothing and can barely free 
themselves partially from their heavy debts to the small trades- 
people. 

Other girls do dangerous work at the mineral water trade, where 
accidents from bursting bottles occur at the rate of six a day. They 
work with caustic which burns the skin off their faces, or ammonia 
which often makes them insensible; or they handle starch which 
rots their boots and clothes and injures their lungs; and in only a 
few instances do the masters supply proper safeguards. 

Mrs. Hicks, in her evidence before the Labour Commission, says : 

“ During the last four years the wages of women have gone down 
something which would hardly be credited if I were not able to give 





































the exact figures. In the jute trade, in 1887, the women working 
on a frame of sixty-four bobbins received 12s. 3d. a week; they now 
get 10s. At the same branch, two women received 19s. for their joint 
work ; now two girls are doing the same amount on the same ma- 
chine and receive jointly 1ls. The forewomen at that time received 
15s. 6d. a week ; now they get 12s. 6d. At the sack weaving on the 
looms they received Is. 7d. a cut (that is 112 yards of sacking) ; they 
now receive ls. 1d. for 134 yards. On the broad looms they used to 
get 2s. 4d. for 112 yards; they now get Is. 5d. for 134 yards. The 
same firm puts out sacks-—the making of flour and coal sacks. They 
pay ls. 7d. a hundred; formerly it was 2s. 3d. It takes a skilled 
woman, working hard long hours, two days to do a hundred at less 
than a farthing each.” 

“ Question. Have the looms not been quickened meantime or the 
material improved ? ” 

“No, the work is carried on under exactly the same conditions.’ 

In Manchester, in the great shirt factories, those who formerly 
made shirts at the steam sewing machines at 114d. a dozen (all 
except button holes), are now beaten down to 73d. Such examples 
could be quoted in many trades. In workshops things are even 
worse, and in home employment the lowest level is reached. The 
match-box makers earn a bare subsistence wage, 2}d. a gross 
(six dozen boxes), and they find their own paste. Competition is so 
keen that, as a woman said, you have to beg and pray to get six gross 
to make, and if any work were declined on the score of low pay 
hundreds would rush in to take it up. When trade is good the 
women work abnormally long hours, and have to throw in the labour 
of two or three children before a scanty living can be made. As for 
the conditions of their existence, they usually live (if that can be 
called living) in one miserable room, often no better than a cellar, 
which has to serve for living, sleeping, and work-room. The piles 
of damp match-boxes are spread to dry on floor, bed, and table. The 
young children reared in these joyless surroundings are kept hard 
at work out of school hours, or in them if the Board can be cheated. 
And the crowning mockery of justice is to be found in the weekly 
wage of ds. to 9s., contrasted with the 17 per cent. dividend of the 
manufacturers. 

The needlewomen are, if possible, more hopeless still. Any one, 
however untrained, can do the slop-work the cheap clothing trade 
requires, and the supply of labour is unlimited. The pay is driven 
down by competition till we find a woman making waistcoats for 1d., 

(1) The masters’ books often tell a different story, but Miss Clara James, prior to 
giving her evidence before the Labour Commission, stood week after week at factory- 
gates and got the girls’ pay-sheets. These were put in and conclusively proved the 


truth of her statements. They are now in the possession of the Women’s Trades Union 
Association. 
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ulsters for 4d., finishing shirts at 14d. an hour, lining fur capes at 
1s. 3d. a dozen, sewing neckties, straining every nerve to earn a 
halfpenny an hour and trembling lest her neighbour who is out of 
work and, may be, watching her sick child starve, should go to the 
warehouse and take it at a still lower rate. In the history of the 
state trials of the Chartists we read that the description of the dis- 
tress among the operatives of the north, as given by one of the 
accused, moved judge, jury and lawyers to tears. When we say that 
that time is past, let us remember (such are the conditions of female 
labour) that a tale as powerful in its pathos could be told to-day in a 
thousand homes lying at our very doors. 

Nor are these the worst features. In a great many trades women 
are stepping in and underselling men, dragging down their wages 
and throwing them out of work, till it is imperative that the wife 
and mother should leave her home and her little children to spend 
her days in the workshop or the factory, while the children at the 
earliest opportunity scramble into some ill-paid employment in 
which they can earn a shilling or eighteenpence a week, “ working 
in the play-time of others,’’ never properly trained to a calling but 
growing up to swell the helpless army of the unskilled. In the 
Potteries we find women doing work for 18s., for which men used 
to receive 30s. In the tailoring trade the tailoresses are in many 
places taking the trade entirely out of men’s hands, doing it 50 
per cent. cheaper. I have just heard of a well-known fashionable 
ladies’ tailor, who this season is employing nothing but women, 
paying them 18s. where he used to pay men £2, The female 
printers work for 5d. an hour where the men get 8d. In the badly 
organized parts of Yorkshire, a man and a girl weaving side by side, 
doing work of precisely the same quality and quantity, find a differ- 
ence of one-third between their wages at the week’s end, so that an 
old weaver said he “went in daily fear o’ being jostled o’ one side 
by a lass.’ Female labour is beginning to affect the furniture and 
French polishing trade, among others, so that more French polishers 
than usual have been out oi work last winter. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the far-reaching and disastrous effects 
of this growing evil. Homes are neglected, children are not pro- 
perly cared for, the weaker ones die or grow up with impaired 
health, the husband becomes demoralised and depends more and 
more upon his wife and children, till even when in good work he is 
apt to think he has done very well if he pays the rent and the bread 
bill, and is satisfied to devote the rest of his earnings to his menus 
plaisirs. 

Reviewing the general condition of women’s work (and there is 
nothing exceptional about the instances I have quoted), one marvels 
that they do not hasten to enter a league of defence in which any 
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unanimous action on their part would enable them to speak on equal 
terms with “the enemy in the gate”; but the years pass, toil grows 
more severe, pay scantier, and still “‘ wisdom lingers.” 

Broadly speaking, the reasons for this apathy seem to resolve 
themselves into three-in-chief, any one of which is strong enough to 
account for it. These are the fear of employers, home employment, 
and the character of the employed. 

First and most obvious is the fear of employers, and though their 
opposition is not what it once was, it is very sufficient for women, 
whose position is at best precarious and who in numberless cases 
are on the border-land of starvation. In the unskilled and ill-paid 
trades more especially, girls are constantly dismissed for joining, 
till fear drives the remainder to break up their society. When 
they are urged forward by the consciousness of their steadily de- 
clining pay and try to form, they come secretly and nervously 
to the meetings, knowing how often the foremen spy upon them, 
and only when they are smarting under a sense of injury is it 
possible to draw them in. I am told of a factory where the master 
tries to break up the union by standing at the gate on wage days 
and forbidding the girls to pay their subscription. Of one large 
rope-making firm the secretary says, “the employer told his women 
distinctly that if they joined he would sack every one of them 
though he had to shut up shop.” In the Potteries, a very intelli- 
gent forewoman applied to the organizer for members’ cards, but 
refused to give her name until she could make sure of the support of 
the whole roomful of hands under her ; otherwise her dismissal was 
a foregone conclusion. The distrust is so great that when one em- 
ployer seemed disposed to countenance the union, the women, hearing 
of it, left in a body; “ for,’ they said, “if the master wants it, it 
must be something bad for us.” 

There is not a doubt that a great deal of intimidation does still take 
place, and that strong efforts are often made to stamp out a new 
union. Some people will therefore be slow to hope anything from the 
side of the employers ; but they are, perhaps, less universally black than 
they are painted, and antagonismis, in not afew instances, giving place 
to a more intelligent attitude. An organizer of the women’s league, 
herself an ex-working woman, has given me some interesting parti- 
culars of her dealings with the masters when on tour. She has had 
messages asking her to supper or to breakfast, has met with a kind 
reception and had many interesting talks. In several cases the 
masters have taken the chair at a meeting. They have often admitted 
the convenience of dealing with the workers as a body, and of being 
better able to distinguish between grumbling and a real grievance. 
They know how often the union checks those injudicious strikes 
which arise from misunderstanding and want of control. On the 
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day of a recent meeting six girls went to the head of a firm to ask 
for leave of absence, he inquired into their reason, and, as he gave 
permission, he added, “I am right glad to hear the women are 
organizing.” Another principal took leave of the organizer with 
“IT wish you Godspeed in your work,” while yet another took her 
over his factory after an enthusiastic meeting, and presented her 
with a plaid woven in his looms. The Felt Hat Trimmers report 
that the prejudices against the association are melting away as its 
principles are more widely understood, and it is receiving the assent 
and praiseworthy attention of many employers. This support is 
none the less valuable when it proceeds from those who already 
treat their workpeople fairly. Quite lately, in one of the largest 
rope factories, the employer was endeavouring to persuade his 
hands to save and sort the waste fibre, but the women considered 
it beneath their dignity and refused ; though as it was piece-work 
they would have lost nothing. He bethought him of sending for the 
secretary, explained the case, and showed her the great diffe- 
rence it would make to his profits. She was convinced, called 
a meeting, and the demand was conceded without more ado. 
Needless to say, it is important to every employer whose 
hands are organized, that the same obligation to pay good wages 
should be brought to bear upon his rivals, who are thereby debarred 
from underselling him. An example came before me lately in the 
Potteries. A very large order was received for some articles in a 
highly-paid branch of the trade. They were to be made for Is. each, 
but had previously been made by a firm paying trade union rates at 
1s, 3d. Employer No. 2 consulted his men, also trade unionists, and 
all agreed that the job could not be done at the price without a reduc- 
tion of wages. The order, therefore, went back to the original firm, 
and the price was kept up, both in that and, we may hope, in others of 
the same kind. 

Secondly, the system of home employment, with its isolation and 
deplorable conditions, most effectually saps the foundations of trade 
combination, and is most fatal to its stability and in many cases to 
its very existence. Mrs. Sidney Webb (Miss Beatrice Potter) says, 
“« Trade unionists are of all reformers the most vitally interested in 
the abolition of work-places withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
law, trade union regulations, and public opinion ;” and again, “ We 
are everywhere confronted by a supply of cheap female labour far 
exceeding in numbers the most exaggerated estimate of alien immi- 
gration. The Jews are counted by their thousands, the women, drag- 
ging in their rear semi-dependent husbands and a huge force of 
unprotected children, may be numbered by hundreds of thousands.” 

As matters stand, combination can do little in this direction. 
Who is to undertake the enormous amount of visiting entailed ? 
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How can any adequate hold be kept on the workers, as they move 
from house to house and from street to street, without a staff far 
beyond the resources of any struggling union? Who can hope to 
inspire courage or to instil public spirit when every thought and 
aspiration are limited to obtaining Saturday’s rent and food and fire 
for the morrow, and where the losing of the ill-paid work is the one 
haunting fear? They are so helpless, so lonely, so down-trodden, 
that no organization is possible amongst them, and it seems cruel to 
take even the weekly subscription of 1d. or 2d. from a starvation 
wage. It needs something more than private effort to bind these 
shifting sands. A remedy which has been proposed, and to a cer- 
tain extent embodied, in a Bill by Mr. Sidney Buxton, provides 
that the Factory Act shall be extended beyond factories and work- 
shops, and apply to the goods given out by these, and that employers 
shall be held responsible for the conditions under which the work is 
done, and also for the hours of labour. It further entails a part of 
the legal responsibility upon the landlord, binding him to provide 
all accommodation necessary for the health of the workers. With 
regard to the probable effect of such a measure, Miss Beatrice 
Potter gave it as her opinion, at the Rochdale Congress, in 1892, 
that— 

‘this double responsibility of the landlord and the employer would be a 
direct and fatal blow at sweating industries. Tenement landlords would 
hesitate to permit the use of their single rooms for manufacturing purposes if 
they became liable to heavy penalties for overcrowding and bad sanitation ; 
wholesale traders would find it more economical to build factories than to 
institute an army of private inspectors to protect themselves from breaches of 
the Factory Act in thousands of unknown homes.” 

We can only hope that, if such an Act were to be adequately 
enforced, this forecast will be verified. 

The number of factories would probably be largely augmented, and 
small workshops would be thrown together. Shorter hours would 
mean the employment of more women, whilst at least a subsistence 
wage would be earned in ten hours instead of fifteen or more. A check, 
too, would be put on the power of the alien to undersell English 
labour, and in the long run the “supported” work of married 
women would be lessened. It cannot be denied, however, that to 
many the drastic remedies of such a Bill may seem worse than the 
disease. There will be an outcry that its spirit is contrary to all our 
traditions of the sanctity of home; any attempt to carry the Bill 
practically into law would arouse strong opposition, and no antagonists 
would be more doggedly obstinate than those victims with whose 
satire upon a home life the measure purposes to deal. 

There is still another, and that a vital obstacle to progress. It is 
one with which the law is powerless to deal, and from which all direct 
attack glances off. It is the sweater’s best friend, and the question 
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is how far it can be, not altered, but, so to speak, circumvented. 
*““Woman’s at best a contradiction still.” What must she be then 
under the circumstances which commonly surround her in the labour 
market? It cannot be too strongly borne in mind that although 
thoughtful and earnest women are constantly to be met with in the 
working classes, the mass of raw material of which the union is bound 
to be composed consists of women who by education and training 
are below rather than above the average in clear-sightedness and 
steadiness of purpose. More often than not they are timid, indifferent, 
frivolous, excitable, and for a new Sunday hat or a walk with the 
Tom or Dick who happens to be in the ascendent would sacrifice the 
best interests of all the women in the world without a pang. The 
majority are young, and look forward to marriage to release them 
from work. They usually marry by the time they are twenty, if 
not long before, but they have not yet learned to reckon with the 
fact that as often as not they are obliged to return to the factory, or 
are driven to take in work, more or less ill-paid, at home. At 
women’s meetings the better classes are too often indifferent and 
apathetic, while if the audience is composed of factory girls amuse- 
ment seems to be their chief object. The jokes and chatter are irre- 
pressible ; the most discreet allusion to the topic of marriage is the 
signal for shrieks of laughter. The petty jealousies, too, are heart- 
breaking and promises cannot be relied upon. In getting up a 
meeting, bills may be distributed by the thousand, home visits may 
be paid and assurances of attendance secured, but at the appointed 
hour it does not follow that any one will appear. Nor, if those 
who are invited come, do they respond readily to argument or 
exhortation. At one meeting a man who was speaking turned 
away in despair. ‘ What can we do with these women?” he said ; 
‘it is impossible to get any hold over them.” 

We come to the conclusion, firstly, that combination requires the 
stimulus afforded by large bodies working together, and that this 
condition is only to be insured by the support of legislative regu- 
lation; secondly, that women only combine successfully when 
they join forces with men. It is acknowledged that they are good 
at a strike; they are loyal, plucky, and patient; but when excite- 
ment is over, and the long uneventful time of plodding and paying 
takes its place, the power of perseverance, the cool judgment, and 
the doggedness which often characterize men, are indispensable. It 
is better for them to rely upon their comrades in trade than upon 
outside help and advice, and, moreover, a sense of responsibility is 
thus engendered, which is an important point. Besides which it is, 
and perhaps always will be, natural to the mass of womenkind to 
defer to and be led by masculine judgment and authority. 
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Working men are growing more thoughtful, and are beginning to 
take a juster view of this element of cheap female labour. 

Shrewd, intelligent working women are fast coming to the front, 
co-operating cordially with men, and giving most valuable help ; 
and they are far more powerful in their own class than any one 
outside it can be. Is it unreasonable to hope that a salutary influence 
may thus gradually grow up round the mass of young, heedless 
women in their homes? Everyone who has to do with working girls 
knows the importance they attach to the opinion of their own world 
and can believe that nothing would weigh with them like the feeling 
that a certain course of conduct was expected of them by their 
relations and companions. Perhaps not every young man has the 
public spirit of one who informed us that he had ‘chucked his 
sweetheart ” for refusing to “join,” but the cause of trade unionism 
would gain powerful allies by similar examples of self-sacrifice. 

Here, then, seems to lie the best hope for the future. Men begin to 
realise that they can no longer stand aloof from those with whom all 
their interests are bound up. They must aim, not at keeping women 
out of any trade which they are able to follow, but at sustaining the 
rate of pay for men and women alike. At many of the meetings 
for women the presence of men is the most striking feature. I have 
heard telling speeches from artisans and mechanics who have fully 
grasped the difficulties of the position and the issues at stake. At 
the last triennial meeting of the Amalgamated Tailors, London, 
Leeds, and some other towns where the danger was pressing, voted 
for admitting women ; but Newcastle, which has hitherto succeeded 
in keeping them outside the trade, led a faction which defeated the 
proposal. Since then several of the dissentient towns have felt the 
pinch, and have intimated a wish to reconsider their decision. The 
Scottish Tailors’ Society moved, at their last conference, that neither 
time nor expense should be spared in organizing female labour. At 
the time of the last census, the tailoring trade employed some 53,000 
women, and they are now far more numerous. In some trades, 
notably printing and bookbinding, into which there is a growing 
tendency to bring women, the men still stand aloof, but individuals 
in their ranks are giving help and sympathy, and self-interest is 
likely to change their attitude in time. The bootmakers of London 
are willing to follow the example set them by the Leicester opera- 
tives, who, besides 1,216 members, have 400 probationers. In the 
newly-formed union in,the Potteries men are acting as secretaries, 
and giving systematic help. This union is growing fast, and will 
probably soon be affiliated to the men’s organization, to which it 
has given fresh impetus. 

There will still remain a mass of workers with which men are 
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not legitimately concerned. In 1881 the milliners and dressmakers 
were returned as over 300,000, the laundresses at 176,670. It is 
impossible to say how many of these were employers and how many 
were working for their own hand, but it is certain there must be 
among them a great army of wage-earners. The prospect of dress- 
makers combining is doubtful; perhaps their best remedy will be 
an efficient staff of female inspectors. Laundresses, together with 
paper-makers and some others, are agitating to be included in the 
Factory Act, and their case is more hopeful. Other trades almost 
exclusively confined to women, are the making of envelopes, steel 
pens, paper bags and boxes, sacks, thread, tape, artificial flowers, 
corsets, trimmings and embroideries, gloves, nets, match-boxes, straw- 
plaiting, feather-dressing, and metal-burnishing. These, which are 
largely home industries, employ about 83,000 hands, and there are 
about the same number of seamstresses and shirt-makers. Every- 
thing that makes it inconvenient and unpleasant to the employer 
to give out work tends to gather these into larger bodies, to improve 
their condition, and to make organization possible. There are signs 
of a system of affiliation and federation of small trades developing 
in the future, and skilled workers are showing greater willingness 
than ever before to stand by the unskilled. 

Some women still hold back and question men’s good faith. There 
has been much to justify this. In some cases men have not been 
ashamed to accept women’s contributions in a strike and then to 
throw the women over, when they in their turn needed help. Men 
have often been unfeeling and ungenerous where women workers have 
been concerned, but when the olive branch is held out the only wise 
course is to grasp it. Their interests are identical, and only in pro- 
portion as both sides recognise this, can they hope to gain a firmer 
footing. 

Evetyn Marcu-Putvirrs. 
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THE RUSSIAN INTRIGUES IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 


Tue position of affairs in the Balkan Peninsula is so unstable and is 
so fraught with danger to the peace of Europe, that the course of 
events there must perforce remain of continuous interest and im- 
portance. The Balkan States are in a transitional stage of exist- 
ence ; they have all the aspirations of greatness, and yearn for inde- 
pendence. But they are weak and are a fertile source of jealousy 
and intrigue to their more powerful neighbours. A cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand may at any time arise upon the horizon in the 
East, and, quickly swelling, envelope Europe in a pall of darkness 
and tempest. It isin this direction that the watchman will con- 
tinually strain his eyes to seek warning of the coming storm. 

It will be of interest, therefore, to give some attention to a remark- 
able publication which has lately appeared at Sofia, and has caused 
a considerable sensation in Eastern Europe. The history of what 
may conveniently be called the Jacobsohn Papers may be stated in 
a few words. In November, 1886, the relations between Russia 
and Bulgaria became so strained that all the Russian consuls in the 
latter country were withdrawn, and from that time down to some 
date in the year 1889 the archives of the Russian consulates 
remained in the hands of their respective dragomans. During this 
period M. Jacobsohn, to whose treachery we owe the publication of 
these papers, was employed as Russian dragoman in the Consulate 
at Roustchouk, and later on, in the year 1890, was attached in a like 
capacity to the Legation at Bucharest. Jacobsohn’s training in the 
ways of Russian diplomacy would appear not to have been thrown 
away ; he out-Heroded Herod. For he made use of his opportunities 
to take from the archives at Roustchouk and Bucharest a careful 
selection of documents of a most compromising kind. It is an 
acknowledged fact that some documents were abstracted and the 
Russian authorities believed Jacobsohn to be guilty, for he was pro- 
secuted for the crime. But this was not all; the papers were, of 
course, taken with a purpose, and there can be little doubt that they 
were sold by M. Jacobsohn. At all events they ultimately found their 
way into the hands of M. Petkoff, President of the Sobranjé, Mayor of 
Sofia, and proprietor of a Bulgarian journal, the Sroboda. The papers 
cover a period of years extending from 1881 to 1890. They are 241 
in number, and of these about twenty were, perhaps with the object of 
whetting public appetite, published one by one in the course of last 
year at Sofia. One of them found its way into the Gazette de Cologne 
and seven into the Neue Freie Presse. The whole number have now 
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been brought out in the original Russian in a single volume pub- 
lished at Sofia by the proprietor of the Svoboda. This Russian 
edition is prefaced with a popular historical exposition of the relations 
of Russia and Bulgaria, written in Bulgarian, from the pen of 
M. Petkoff, the friend and sometime secretary of the Bulgarian 
Premier, M. Stambouloff. And there is added an historical summary 
of events since the last Russo-Turkish war, written in Russian by 
M. Jacobsohn himself. It is published under the title of The Occu- 
pation Funds, because many of the documents go to prove, what was 
often suspected, that the Russian intrigues in Bulgaria were con- 
tinually maintained by a lavish distribution of the rouble. The 
itching palm was, as is common, made use of, and some details are 
given of the way in which it was reached. The publication of the 
papers, it need hardly be said, caused a tremendous sensation. It 
was a blow to Russia and a revelation to Bulgaria. Such a deliberate 
abstraction and betrayal of State papers has not often been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. If they are not forgeries, as we may with 
some confidence assume, they are of great present interest and are of 
first-rate importance to the future historian. The Russians have, of 
course, denied their authenticity; they could hardly have done 
otherwise. But a denial from such a self-interested quarter may be 
appraised at a very low value indeed. A mere negation does not 
amount to disproof, and the papers have never been seriously 
impugned. They have all the internal marks of correctness. It is 
an easier task to believe them to be true than to ascribe to Jacobsohn 
a genius for forgery, and to deem him capable of mystifying the 
world. That some documents were taken and Jacobsohn suspected 
is a fact admitted by the Russians themselves. We have, too, these 
additional facts. M. Stambouloff last year was, for the first time, 
and much to the annoyance of the Czar, received in audience by the 
Sultan. Such unprecedented conduct required explanation, and a 
probable reason was found by M. Tatichtcheff, a well-known Russian 
journalist and writer, who possessed an intimate knowledge of 
Bulgaria. He said that the object of M. Stambouloff’s journey was 
to present to the Sultan the originals of some Russian documents 
affecting the relations of Russia and Turkey. He may or may not 
have surmised rightly ; that matters not at all; but the fact that he 
did surmise is enough to show that well-informed Russians believed 
that important State documents from the Russian archives had 
reached the hands of M. Stambouloff. It is no great strain on our 
credulity to assume that the documents of which M. Tatichtcheff 
spoke belonged to the Jacobsohn collection, and the whole incident 
goes to show that the Russians themselves knew well enough that 
the papers were genuine. 

The contents of the papers are of primary importance to Bulgaria, 
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because the bulk of them refer exclusively to her. But some of them 
affect other countries, and in particular present points of interest to 
Roumania and Austria-Hungary. Their interest, however, is not 
limited to the somewhat parochial politics of the Balkan States. 
They may be confidently recommended to a much wider circle of 
readers, and especially to the various foreign ministers, for the 
light they throw upon the methods of Russian diplomacy. A simi- 
lar revelation of naked cynicism has, we fancy, rarely been seen. 
The accounts received of the persecution of the Jews, and of all 
Christians not possessing the Orthodox faith, had prepared us to 
believe that affairs in Russia were conducted in a rough and semi- 
barbarous fashion, which might perhaps be justified by necessity of 
State. Extenuating pleas for her domestic politics might well be 
received with due consideration. But in her foreign relations we 
had looked for something better. It is startling to find the Foreign 
Office of a Great Power descending to the use of methods which would 
almost disgrace a forger or a pickpocket. It is a commonplace, of 
course, that adroitness and finesse are part of the necessary baggage 
of a diplomat. It was said of Napoleon III. that he lied so well 
that you could not even believe the opposite of what he said. That, 
if true, was the ne plus ultra of diplomatic ability. But to practise 
gross frauds and deceptions, and they cannot otherwise be properly 
described, upon a friendly state in time of peace, must surely exceed 
all permissible limits. From the following examples may be gathered 
a very fair notion of the whole. What is to be thought of a Foreign 
Office which sends a spy under the guise of a Military Attaché? Yet 
this was actually done by Russia in Roumania. Here are transla- 
tions of a cipher telegram from the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Imperial Minister at Bucharest, and of a secret 
letter from the Imperial Minister at Bucharest to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The first is dated June Ist, 1887, and runs as 
follows :— 

‘The Aide-de-Camp General Nicolai Nicolaievitch Obroutcheff informs me 
that the Minister of War has sent to Roumania Lieutenant-Colonel State-Major 
Dean Ivanovitch Soubbotitch to make plans of fortifications. M. Soubbotitch 
has been charged to obtain also from the State-Major plans of the artillery 
inside the fortifications, and of the means of concentrating the fire. I have, 
then, the honour to beg your Excellence to do your best, as far as possible, to 
assist Lieutenant-Colonel Soubbotitch in the execution of his task. I may add 
that M. Soubbotitch is to be considered officially as our Military Agent at 


Bucharest and at Belgrade. You will make M. Soubbotitch appear in this 
character to the Government of Roumania.”’ 


The second is dated February 16th, and runs as follows :— 


‘‘T have the pleasure to inform your Excellence that Lieutenant-Colonel 
State-Major Soubbotitch, who was sent by the Minister of Roumania to make 
secret plans of the fortifications, has energetically fulfilled his task, and that 
he has carried it out with perfect success. At the same time I draw the kindly 
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attention of your Excellence to Lieutenants N and N , whom the 
Minister of War had assigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Soubbotitch and who have 
assisted him. I think it would be a good thing to recognise the services of 
MM. N. -and N by conferring on them the Russian order of Stanislas 
of the third class. As to the activity of our engineers assigned to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Soubbotitch, who, disguised as porters or workmen, have fulfilled 
their duties with perfect devotion when the plans of the fortifications were 
being secretly taken, M. Soubbotitch has already proposed them for rewards to 
the Director of the Committee of Military Sciences, Major-General Feldman.” 








Such practices as these are like poisoning the wells. If commonly 
adopted, they would put an end to the comity of nations and convert 
the world into an armed camp. They would reduce diplomacy to a 
struggle for supremacy in cunning, and cause one nation to look on 
the other in the light of either a dupe or a rogue. 

Here is another example of which the Austrian authorities, we 
may be sure, have not failed to take note. The Turkish provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were, as all the world knows, placed by the 
Treaty of Berlin under the Austrian Government for administrative 
purposes. Austria was made responsible for their good government 
and order. Yet it will hardly be believed that the Russians 
descended to subterfuge and fraud to foment risings in those very 
provinces. Passports were misused with deliberate intent to deceive, 
and volunteers and arms were introduced by secret machinations, 
Here is a translation of a letter dated August 12th, 1881, from M. 
Hitrovo, the Russian diplomatic agent at Sofia, to the Consul at 
Roustchouk. It was brought by the hand of a courier and, very 
prudently, marked ‘Very secret.” 


‘‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs asks me how many natives and protected 
Russians (and therefore of the Slave nationality) are to be found in Bulgaria as 
soldiers of inferior grades. It would be possible, perhaps, if necessary, to send 
those who are capable of carrying arms to Bosnia and Herzegovina to keep 
alive the popular agitation which has been aroused there. The Minister wishes 
to form some parties to send there. M. Aristoff has made me hold at my dis- 
posal, on behalf of the Benevolent Slave Committees, 6,000 roubles, to distribute 
to persons who are to go to Bosnia and Herzegovina. We must prevent it being 
known that the Consulate is engaging volunteers. I also request you to order all 
native and protected Russians in your Consular department to come to the Consu- 
late under pretext of changing their papers for permits of provisional residence. 
We must then tell only trustworthy persons of the object of their meeting. A 
provisional sum will have to be given to those who declare themselves ready 
to go where they may be sent; I send you for this purpose 6,C00 francs in 
gold. Have the goodness to send me, as soon as possible, a list of volunteers 
and other persons in your Consular department.” 


Here is a translation of a cipher despatch from M. Hitrovo to the 
Consul at Roustchouk, dated September 5th, 1881 :— 


‘* General Lessowoi has been ordered to supply you with as much arms and 
munition as you need from the armoury at Roustchouk for the use of the men 
who depart for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The arms and revolvers must be in 
good condition. The necessary number of cartridges for the rifles and revolvers 
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has not yet been fixed. The military authorities have had notice that the 
arsenal at Sofia must provide these. Have the goodness to ask General Les- 
sowoi to send to me at Sofia 500 rifles and 100 revolvers, taking care not to 
employ State waggons or his own, in order to avoid observation. Ask the 
Commandant of the arsenal to let me know where the arms will be sent. I 
have written to the Director of the arsenal at Krementschug about sending 
revolvers. They must be sent to Varna by way of Odessa by steamers of the 
Russian Navigation Company. The bills of lading must be anonymous. The 
volunteers from Russia must be sent by way of Odessa to Constantinople, 
Varna, and Réni. Tell Lieutenant-Captain Konkevitch to send a steamer of 
his fleet to Réni to carry the volunteers to Roustchouk.” 


Here, again, is a translation of a secret letter from M. Hitrovo to 
the Consul at Roustchouk, dated September 14th, 1881 :— 


‘Our Resident at Cetinje informs me that the Austro-Hungarian battalion 
charged with the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is fortifying the 
Montenegrin frontier, and is observing with particular attention the Montene- 
grins and others who pass the frontier. The Resident thinks that we must 
be very careful in the choice of persons whom we wish to send; and, amongst 
other things, we must indicate in their passports only the names and the 
countries of the volunteers, and not their rank or occupations. I have 
warned the President of Police at Odessa of this, and I have told him to make 
out foreign passports for the volunteers without indicating their rank or occu- 
pations. For my part, I do not think it would be going too far, on the 
arrival of the volunteers in Bulgaria, to exchange some of their passports for 
others which the Consulate will furnish in forms. I have asked the Monte- 
negrin Government to send me some hundreds of forms of passports signed 
and stamped for Montenegrin subjects. When they have come, I will send a 
large number to you to fill in and distribute if opportunity serves.” 


It was an abominable act to send armed men to foment risings in 
the provinces of a friendly State, and it was, if anything, worse to 
obtain on false pretences the passports of a foreign State and to make 
use of them for a sinister purpose. Apparently a great Power may 
descend to practices for which an individual would merit and receive, 
on detection, the horsewhip or the gaol. 

But it is chiefly to the relations of Russia and Bulgaria that the 
documents refer; and the advances recently made by the Bulgarians 
in the path of progress will cause these documents to be read with 
sympathetic interest. In them we are enabled to discover the secret 
workings of the Russian intrigues, and the whole is laid bare as 
though with the knife of the dissecter. The policy of Russia is 
proclaimed in its own words, and out of her own mouth she is con- 
demned. Some of the proposals of her agents were, as will be seen, 
positively dastardly, and would have done honour to an Anarchist 
or Nihilist. It is made abundantly apparent that Bulgaria was 
meant from the beginning to be nothing more than an appanage of 
Russia, possessing only a nominal independence, and in all things 
subject to Russian domination. For instance, this is how the Sub- 
Director of the Asiatic Department writes to the Russian Consul 
at Roustchouk, in May, 1883 :-— 
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‘*On the third day of the session of the Council of Ministers, the question 
of Bulgaria was also touched upon. Nothing definite was decided; there was 
only an exchange of views. After some declarations on the course of events 
in Bulgaria, and deliberations on tke subject, the followiug conclusion was 
arrived at. The interior administration of the country can subsist for some 
time as we have made it. To attack the liberty and independence of Bulgaria 
is not to our interest. We must consolidate our influence in the country, and 
organise the principality on the same principles which are in force in Finland.” 


This is a very naive confession and completely lets the cat out of 
the bag. Finland is nothing more than a Russian province, and its 
independence is becoming more and more shadowy. Bulgaria would 
not tolerate such a position for a moment. A few years afterwards, 
in September 1886, after Prince Alexander’s abdication, General 
Baron Kaulbars was sent to Bulgaria on a secret mission, and amongst 
his instructions we find the following. The words are taken from a 
secret circular from the Director of the Asiatic Department to the 
Diplomatic Agency and the Consuls in Bulgaria. “He is to make 
known to it (ie., the Grand Sobranjé) the wish of the Emperor, 
that is, to take the title of Grand-Duke of Bulgaria.” And again 
in the same month General Baron Kaulbars in a secret letter to the 
Consul at Roustchouk declares that ‘‘it must be proposed to the 
Sobranjé, that it shall be convoked to change the constitution, 
because His Majesty has deigned to accept the title of Grand-Duke 
of Bulgaria.” Benevolent intentions are lavishly expressed ; such as 
that “the Imperial Government is inspired with kindly and dis- 
interested feelings towards the Bulgarians,” and that “the Czar is 
always favourable to the interests of the Bulgarian people,” and 
that “the Emperor hopes that all Bulgarians will forget for the 
moment their disagreements and join openly and in common accord 
with Russia, and yield themselves with full and entire confidence to 
the intentions of their liberator, the Czar, who only seeks the good 
of Bulgaria,” Butfine words butter no parsnips, and the Bulgarians 
steadily declined to enter the trap. Every aspiration of Bulgarian 
independence was frowned down upon and crushed; but it was not to 
exchange the Sultan for the Czar that the blood and treasure of 
Bulgaria was expended. In the Jacobsohn papers the Russian 
policy can be seen clearly laid down, and we have already given some 
representative passages. In a more general way the policy was 
stated in this way. It was the duty of Russia to educate the rising 
Bulgarian generation in monarchical leanings and respect for the 
Orthodox Church ; in no case is the future of Bulgaria to be allowed 
to result in the creation of a second Roumania. But everything 
was to be done, if possible, in a friendly way: “ We do not attack, 
our nature is truly Russian; according to our proverb, that which 
is in the head is also in the heart.” But all hope that the Bul- 
garians would assist to forge their own chains was speedily dispelled. 
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Prince Alexander of Batienberg soon showed the stuff of which he 
was made. He would have none of Russian interference. Many high 
offices of state were filled, and commissions in the army held, at first, 
by Russian nominees, and Russian help was made use of to put down 
the Liberal opposition. But the mission of Baron Kaulbars and General 
Soboleff to Bulgaria in 1883 threw a flood of light on the real 
attitude of Russia. They assumed an air of insolent supremacy. 
The Prince commanded them to resign their posts; they refused. 
“Then,” said the Prince, ‘you may be Ministers in Bulgaria, but 
you are no longer my Ministers.” The die was cast ; and from that 
day Prince and people were united to resist the encroachments of 
Russia. Kaulbars and Soboleff had soon to disappear. The anger 
of the Czar knew no bounds, and he inflexibly resolved on the 
Prince’s removal. And his feelings of antipathy were probably 
inflamed by his agents in Bulgaria who had been thwarted in their 
schemes. For instance, M. Hitrovo, in a letter to the Consul at 
Roustchouk, remarked, “ As to the personal qualities of the Prince 
of Battenberg, I must tell you that I think him capable of all bad 
actions.’ In a letter to the same correspondent a little later he 
spoke of the Prince as “ that clumsy German.” It is interesting to 
observe in this connection the attitude of Russia towards Eastern 
Roumelia. It was one of cynical indifference to the interests of the 
latter. That province, though naturally belonging to Bulgaria, 
was by the treaty of Berlin most unwisely kept apart, and its ulti- 
mate reunion could not in any case have been very long delayed. 
It was an unnatural divorce. But Pan-Bulgarianism was a principle 
obnoxious to the Czar, who preferred a weak and divided Bulgaria. 
The death in April last of Prince Dondukoff Korsakoff recalls the 
fact that in 1878, after the peace of San Stefano, he was appointed 
Governor-General of Bulgaria, and that in that capacity he used his 
best endeavours to prevent the carrying out of this foolish partition 
of Eastern Roumelia. But it was all in vain, and he was severely 
reprimanded by the Czar for his pains. It is, however, well to 
make a virtue of necessity, and it was but worldly wisdom for the 
Russians to take all the credit they could get from the unification of 
Bulgaria, which was sure to come about. The union of the pro- 
vinces was, in fact, actively pushed on by the Benevolent Slave 
Society, of which Count Ignatieff was the head. But to this project 
an obstacle arose. Its consummation might redound to the credit of 
the Prince, and such a result must at all costs be avoided. It was 
ingeniously proposed to set the Prince and his people by the ears. 
“ We must,” wrote the former Diplomatic Agent in Bulgaria to the 
Consul at Roustchouk, “as far as possible destroy the confidence of 
the people in the Prince.” The falsehood also, that the Prince 
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impeded the reunion of the provinces, was carefully instilled into 
the minds of those who had influence with the people. 

These are the ipsissima verba of the sub-director of the Asiatic 
Department to the Consul at Roustchouk :—‘“ We must explain to 
the chiefs of the popular party that the Prince is the principal 
obstacle to the union of Bulgaria with Roumelia; and that as long 
as Prince Battenberg governs in Bulgaria, it is irapossible to realise 
the project of reunion. The Prince must, therefore, be got rid of 
first.” ‘ We must hasten on the removal of Prince Battenberg,” 
wrote the Diplomatic Agent in Bulgaria to the Consul at Roustchouk, 
‘seeing that, according to the decision of our Minister, the abdica- 
tion must precede the unification.”” And for this end recourse was 
had to bribery and deceit. It is an ignoble record. Some thousands 
of napoleons were offered to the patriotic M. Stambouloff, and it 
will cause no surprise to read that “his answer was remarkably 
polite, but at bottom gave very little satisfaction.” Much money 
was placed at the disposal of the Liberal party, of which M. Tzan- 
koff was the chief, and which was supposed to be more favourably 
inclined to Russia. A mean deception was also practised on the 
Prince. Here, again, are the words of the Diplomatic Agent in Bul- 
garia to the Consul at Roustchouk :—* M. Sorokine thinks it would 
be a useful thing to express publicly and to the Prince our confi- 
dence in the Minister Karaveloff, but in secret to give all possible 
support to M. Tzankoff and his partisans, and to furnish them with 
all necessary means to agitate against the Government.” But the 
revolution in Philippopolis which took place in September, 1885, 
shattered all these well-laid plans, and the Prince was enabled to 
proclaim the creation of a great Bulgaria. This was more than the 
Russians could endure. The union was declared illegal, and by 
some means, fair or foul, the Prince must be removed. And, as all 
the world knows, removed he was. His return to Sofia and resump- 
tion of authority are well-known facts of history. Not so well 
known are the telegrams exchanged between the Prince and the 
Czar, in which the magnanimity of the former and the angry impa- 
tience of the latter are clearly to be seen. Here is the latter part of 
the Prince’s telegram :— 

“In taking the legal powers into my hands, my first act is to express to 
your Majesty my firm intention to make all necessary sacrifices in order to aid 
the magnanimous intention of your Majesty to extricate Bulgaria from the 
grave crisis through which she is going. I beg your Majesty to authorise 
General Dolgoroukoff to concert as quickly as possible direct with me. I 
shall be happy to give your Majesty definite proof of the unalterable devotion 
with which I am animated towards your august person. The monarchical 
principle compels me to re-establish legality in Bulgaria and Roumelia. 


tussia haying given me the Crown, it is into the hands of her Sovereign that 
I am ready to restore it.” 
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To this the Czar very curtly replied as follows :— 


“I have received your Highness’s telegram. I cannot approve of your 
return to Bulgaria, foreseeing as I do the sinister consequences which it may 
bring upon the Bulgarian land, already so sorely tried. The mission of General 
Dolgoroukoff is inopportune. I shall abstain from sending it in the sad state 
of things to which Bulgaria is reduced so long as you remain there. Your 
Highness will understand what to do. I reserve it to myself to judge what the 
revered memory of my father, the interests of Russia and the peace of the East 
demand.” 


The Prince’s aspirations and disinterested ardour for the welfare 
of Bulgaria may be gathered from a reported conversation that he 
had with the Russian Consul at Roustchouk on his way back to 
Sofia. He said that he had hoped to gain the sympathy of Russia 
for the formation of a great Bulgaria and the realisation of the peace 
of San Stefano. “ Finally,” writes the Consul, ‘the Prince begged 
me to assure the Imperial Minister that, if his Majesty deigned to 
order him to hand over the government to Prince Dolgoroukoff and 
renounce the throne of Bulgaria, he would solemnly perform the 
will of his Majesty in the interest of Russia.” 

The course that events had taken was quite unexpected by the 
Russians, and they were forced to admit that they had utterly failed, 
and the Director of the Asiatic Department deplored that the Russian 
agents and consuls had made reports to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs which did not correspond to the actual situation of the 
country. It would have been well if they had recognised the fact 
that the policy which they had adopted in Bulgaria was one which was 
doomed to failure, or could at best have been carried out by recourse 
toarms. Instead of that they have wilfully persisted on a path which 
has only led them to humiliation in the eyes of Europe. Prince 
Alexander retired, it is true, but it was only a fresh beginning of 
trouble. Count Ignatieff was first proposed as a candidate, and then 
the Czar was seriously alarmed by the rumour that King Charles of 
Roumania intended to unite his own country and Bulgaria under 
a single crown. Prince Ferdinand was eventually elected, and 
that, too, in defiance of the Czar. In the eyes of the Russians the 
Prince was never a de jure ruler. He was regarded as a simple 
usurper, and is so regarded to the present hour. He was not, there- 
fore, likely to be tenderly treated. His predecessor was legally 
elected as a Russian nominee, and was therefore entitled to more or 
less respect. But it was otherwise with Ferdinand, whose stay in 
Bulgaria was simply regarded as an insolent defiance. He might 
be got rid of without scruple. It was first of all suggested that he 
should be brought before a popular tribunal and punished. Here 
are the words of the Director of the Asiatic Department to the Rus- 
sian Minister at Bucharest, contained in a secret communication 
dated September 26, 1889 :— 
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‘Since the Prince of Coburg seized power by means of corruption, terror, 
and violence, this crime cannot be expiated by simple expulsion, but the Prince 
must be brought before a popular tribunal and rigorously punished. The 
severe sentence of this tribunal will serve to show that hatred of the Slaves, 
and particularly that shown by Austria-Hungary, can find no footing in Bul- 
garia, but can only come to a lamentable end.” 


And, again, in November following, the same Director writes to 
Bucharest as follows :— 

‘It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for us that the people should take 
part both in the coup d’état and in the sentence, that is to say, that the Coburg 
should be brought before a popular tribunal for punishment. The military 
authorities ought, in the latter case, only to be the executors of the popular 
judgment, and not take part in it directly.” 

It would have been well if the Russians had confined their intentions 
to such comparatively innocent measures. Unfortunately, however, 
it was not the case. They descended to the use of the vilest weapons. 
It will hardly be believed that they stooped to take into their confi- 
dence one Novikoff, a merchant, who undertook to get up a revolu- 
tion, and a sum of 64,000 francs was given him for the purpose. 
But his ability was not on a par with his ambitions, and he entirely 
failed to effect his purpose. He, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that dynamite would be more speedy and equally effective; and 
Russian agents were actually employed to disguise themselves as 
fishermen and blow up the Prince as he travelled by train. Here is 
a cipher telegram from the Imperial Minister at Bucharest to the 
Director of the Asiatic Department, dated January 20th, 1888 :— 

**The merchant, Novikoff, who has arrived at Sofia, gives me an account of 
that with which he was charged; that is to say, that the Prince of Coburg 
cannot at present be removed by means of a conspiracy. In a word, the autho- 
rities at Sofia, especially since the attempt of Captain Nabokoff, have taken 
stringent measures for the security of the Prince. Novikoff thinks that dyna- 
mite cartridges might be employed to execute the project. Persons worthy of 
his confidence have also been taken into his counsel, and they have declared 
themselves ready to participate actively. Therefore I have the honour to ask 
your Excellence to order, if possible, dynamite cartridges to be sent from our 
depots to Roustchouk, where the arrival of the Prince is expected.” 

Here is another telegram between the same parties, dated Febru- 
ary 12th, 1888 :— 

‘*T have communicated the contents of the secret dispatch to Novikoff and 
Kolobkoff. The latter comes to Sofia to conclude a contract with the Minister 
of War. Novikoff leaves for St. Petersburg to report personally to your 
Excellence on the state of the conspiracy against the Prince of Coburg, and to 
beg you to send him dynamite cartridges.” 

Here, again, is a telegram from the Director of the Asiatic 
Department to the Imperial Chargé d’ Affaires at Bucharest, dated 
December 23rd, 1888 :— 


‘“* The President of the Benevolent Slave Society has begged the Director of 
the State Police to order the employés of his Department to help the Bul- 
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garians in driving the Prince of Coburg from Bulgaria and in getting rid of 
their governors. The agents sent to Bulgaria in the guise of fishermen have 
announced to the acting Councillor of State, Dournovo, that, after having 
examined the Roustchouk-Varna Railway, they have found that the part in 
the neighbourhood of Tchoukour Tchiftlik was the most suitable for the upset. 
M. Dournovo adds that his agents who can direct the execution of this plan 
are at Ismaila, and that they can come to Roustchouk if necessary. In conse- 
quence I ask you, dear sir, to inform persons who are willing to carry out this 
plan that Russian fishermen are sending to Roustchouk by a certain date explo- 
sives and a plan of the situation. Please tell this to the Commandant of the 
gendarmes at Ismaila,”’ 

It was a horrible plot, and under these circumstances it is 
refreshing to read that M. de Giers, in a confidential letter to the 
Minister of the Interior, expressed his disapproval of some orders 
given about sending bombs to the Bulgarians. After such revela- 
tions it will cause no surprise that the greatest precautions should 
have been taken to secure the safety of the Prince on his return to 
Bulgaria after his marriage. He has persistently defied the efforts of 
the Russians to undermine his throne, and has moved onward with- 
out the slightest deviation. And now he has married, and intends 
to found a dynasty of the Roman Catholic faith, a step of which the 
Czar highly disapproves. It is the greatest rebuff which he has yet 
received. But he has only himself and his advisers to blame. By 
their clumsiness and ignorance they have succeeded in converting a 
natural ally into an irritated enemy, and they have forfeited the 
sympathy of Europe. Chicanery and dynamite are abominable 
weapons, and for a Government which uses them can be felt only 
the profoundest detestation. 

C. B. Roytance-Kenv. 
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ADVANCE OF THE UNITED STATES DURING ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


Tuis is the so-called Columbian year of America’s history, as during 
1893 the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus is to be celebrated by a magnificent exposition of the 
world’s industries at Chicago. This exposition is drawing con- 
siderable attention from all nations, and there is much more 
than usual interest manifested in the history of America since 
the time of its discovery ; but more particularly in the history of 
the United States, the most prominent country of the Western 
hemisphere, and now among the leading nations of the world. There 
is much inquiry as to its development and growth during its 
existence of a little more than a century, as an independent nation, 
which in that brief period has become not only superior in popula- 
tion, wealth, influence and intelligence to many, but the peer of any 
existing nations. 

In a single century the United States has attained to the proud 
eminence that the leading nations of Europe have reached through 
slow advances and many vicissitudes during the space of a.thousand 
to fifteen hundred years. 

There are no brighter or more interesting chapters in the history 
of the great nations than those which record the remarkable 
advance that this great Republic has made in area, population, 
foreign and internal commerce, and nearly all lines of industry 
during the one hundred years from 1790 to 1890 inclusive. This 
surprising development is not by any means confined to commerce, 
trade, and the industrial arts, but it is as striking and gratifying in 
the advancement made in scientific research, in inventions, in the 
fine arts, in educational and religious facilities, and in all those 
conditions which are manifest in an advanced civilisation. 

Whatever fruits in industries, general knowledge, commerce, and 
art the elder nations of Europe and Asia had gathered by a constant 
and slow endeavour of twenty centuries, a kind providence bestowed 
upon the young Republic as a baptismal gift. A review of the 
history of the United States shows that this gift was well bestowed, 
and that the sturdy yeomanry of the Western hemisphere did not 
only not bury their talents, but, not unmindful of their heritage, 
entered the race with the most advanced nations so earnestly and 
so successfully that to-day all the world looks across the seas with 
amazement at the wonderful achievements of our country. 

The necessities of the people in a new and undeveloped country 
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naturally appealed first to earnest efforts to provide for material 
needs, in agriculture and the mechanical arts. How well they have 
succeeded, how earnestly this sturdy people laboured, and what 
magnificent results their inventive genius accomplished, need not 
here be enlarged upon. 

It is perhaps not invidious or unjust to say that there is no record 
in the history of any other nation starting from its infancy, strug- 
gling for its life in anew and comparatively unknown country with a 
long line of barren sea-coast on its front and an unknown wilderness 
in its rear in which roamed savage tribes with whom the pioneers 
were engaged in almost constant warfare for a series of years; a 
nation that was exhausted and impoverished in a prolonged struggle 
for independence with the mother country, and. that yet, coming out 
of these severe struggles, has made such remarkable progress in 
population, productive industries, wealth, and general intelligence in 
a hundred years as have the people of the United States, 

This advance is more gratifying when it is remembered that 
this nation is not now excelled in industrial prosperity, wealth, 
and social advantages by any other of the Christian nations, 
including those of Europe, the foundations of whose governments 
were laid a thousand years or more before the birth of the United 
States as a government. All of their institutions had been well- 
grounded ; their industries had been well established ; their cities 
built, and an immense volume of capital had accumulated in their 
financial centres, all prior to the founding of the American 
Republic. 

In the early infancy and amidst the struggles of this new Republic 
in the Western hemisphere, all of those industries and institutions 
necessary to well-regulated and prosperous communities were yet to 
be inaugurated and built up by patient industry. Notwithstanding 
the adverse circumstances that had to be met, and obstacles to be 
overcome by a poor but industrious people, in a country where little 
was as yet known of its resources and advantages, as was the case 
in the early history of the United States, nevertheless the wonderful 
growth and industrial development of this nation from decade to 
decade, up to 1892, had been unparalleled, and this record is a 
matter of great credit to the intelligence, thrift, energy and courage 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

It should be remembered that in 1790 the people of the United 
States were just recovering from the demoralising effects of civil 
conflicts and an inyasive war. There were oppressive public and 
private debts to be provided for or arranged. There was a great 
want of credit and capital, a scarcity of money, greater than has 
been experienced at any time since. All means of transportation, 
except by sea, were very meagre ; roads and bridges for land trans- 
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portation were to be constructed, foreign and domestic trade was 
yet to be established, in fact all commercial and industrial interests 
were in an inchoate condition. 

Great confusion and uncertainty existed in both public and private 
affairs. Here was a country blessed with a fertile soil, an invigorat- 
ing climate, with munificent resources of agriculture, of forests, 
fisheries, and minerals, but largely as yet undeveloped. At this 
time agriculture was the great leading interest of the country, 
although considerable attention had been given to the fisheries, and 
feeble attempts were now being made in some branches of manu- 
factures. The greatest wealth of the country was in the courage, 
industry, and self-reliance of the sturdy people, who in a large 
degree possessed the firmness, persistence, and faith of their Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors. 

In 1790 George Washington was serving his first term as the first 
President of the United States. The settlements were in a narrow 
strip along the Atlantic sea-coast, extending only a few hundred 
miles into the largely unexplored wilderness on the west. The 
average breadth of these settlements along the Atlantic coast and in 
a westerly direction from the same was about 250 miles. The 
whole national territory in 1790 embraced about 830 thousand 
square miles, and extended to the west as far as the Mississippi River. 
Of this national domain about 341,752 square miles were included 
in the original States which constituted the American Union at this 
time. The total settled area at this time constituted about 230,000 
square miles. In addition to this there were remote posts and settle- 
ments that embraced an area of about 1,000 square miles. These 
remote settlements were on then the so-called frontiers in western 
New York, western Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan. The aggregate population of the United States in 1790 was 
3,929,214, and the average density of settlement was 16-4 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile. In 1800, or ten years later, the national 
domain had not as yet been increased, the line of settlement had 
extended but little to the west and embraced an area of about 
305,000 square miles. The total population was 5,308,483, with an 
average density of settlement of 17-3 to the square mile. 

In 1800 our largest cities were prominent Atlantic ports, and 
there were few indications then that they would become great 
centres of population, of commerce, and of industry. The following 
were the large cities with their respective population :— 


New York City . i aia ee ee ee 
Philadelphia . = ° ; . : > . 41,220 
Baltimore . ‘ ; > ‘ . : : . 26,514 
Boston ; ; 4 . 24,937 


Washington, the capital of the nation, had a population of 3,200. 
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There was no census of New Orleans until 1810, when its population 
was 17,242. The first census of St. Louis was in 1820, when its 
population was 10,049, and of Chicago in 1840, when its population 
was 4,470. 

Not until 1803 was there any increase of the national territory, 
in which year the acquisition was made of what is termed the 
Louisiana purchase. This was accomplished through the successful 
diplomacy of Mr. Thomas Jefferson, President, and this purchase 
from France made a very large and valuable addition to the public 
domain. At subsequent dates other purchases were made, all of 
which, together with the national territory acquired by treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, September 3rd, 1783, appear in the 
following table, and the aggregate is the area of the United States 
at the present time :— 


Square Miles. Acres, 
By Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, 

Sept. 3rd, 1783 . ‘ . 830,000 531,200,000 
Louisiana Purchase, April 30, 1803 . 1,182,752 756,961,280 
East and West Florida, Feb. 22, 1819. 59,268 37,931,520 
Annexation of State of Texas, 1845 . 274,356 175,587,840 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2, 1848 . 622,568 334,443,520 
State of Texas, Noy. 25,1850 . ; 96,707 61,892,480 
Gadsden Purchase, Dec. 30, 1853 ° 45,535 29,142,400 
Alaska Purchase, March 30, 1867 ‘ 577,390 369,529,600 


Total . . .. « 98,688,576 2,296,688,640 


These several large acquisitions of territory from 1803 to 1867 
inclusive were secured at a cost of 88,157,389 dollars; so that it 
appears the area of the United States was increased from 830,000 
to 3,588,576 square miles, and not only the territory but the settle- 
ments now extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the great lakes on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

This is a territory of such diversity of soil, climate, and productive 
resources as to afford means and opportunities for industrial produc- 
tion, exchanges of products in foreign and internal trade that are 
practically unlimited, and not excelled by the natural conditions of 
any other country. As the population has increased, and settlements 
have extended, resources developed, and industries multiplied, a pros- 
perity has ensued which is marvellous in its extent, and has excited 
the wonder and admiration of all other countries, 

It will be observed in the course of events that have transpired in 
the history of the great Republic, that there have been different 
stages in its development which have been quite marked and dis- 
tinct. First has come the discovery of and acquisition by possession 
or purchase of the territory, then its settlement by the hardy and 
industrious pioneers, then the development of the varied resources 
and the establishment of the numerous industries. Finally came 
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the refinements of society, through the influence of well-established 
and well-organized schools, churches, and other social institutions. 

At this point it will be interesting to observe the increase in 
population for the ten decades from 1790 to 1890 inclusive, which 
will appear in the following table :— 


Population of the | Population of the 

Date. United States. Date. United States. 
1790 . . 3,929,214 1850 . . 23,191,876 
1800 ; . 5,308,483 1860 . . 31,443,321 
1810 ‘ . 7,239,881 1870. . 88,558,371 
1820 . - 9,633,822 1880 : » 00,155,783 
1830 ; . 12,866,020 1890. . 62,622,250 
1840 : . 17,069,453 


It will be remembered, however, in this connection, that this 
large increase of population from 1790 to 1890 is not due entirely 
to the natural increase of the original settlers, but another very 
prominent factor enters into this increase, which at this time should 
receive mention, and that is the large foreign immigration to the 
United States, more especially since 1820, which has increased from 
year to year. 

In the early years of its history and up to 1820, immigration to 
the United States from foreign countries was small, but during 
recent years the stream of immigrants has been steadily flowing to 
the United States with increased volume. Although the number of 
immigrants arrived in the United States from 1790 to 1820 is not 
accurately known, it is estimated by good authorities at 250,000. 
The arrival of immigrants into the United States from foreign coun- 
tries from 1820 to 1890 inclusive, has been 15,427,657. 

These arrivals by nationalities will appear in the following 
table :— 


Germany . : : : ; ; . 4,504,128 
Treland . s ; : : " . 8,481,074 
England. ‘ ’ : ‘ ; 2,430,380 
British North American Provinces . - . 1,046,875! 
Norway and Sweden . : . : - 925,031 
Austria-Hungary . , : ‘ . 484,488 
Italy . ; ° ° ‘ ; : . 388,558 
France : . : . ° : ; 366,346 
Scotland. ‘ ‘ , ; : ‘ 323,823 
Russia and Poland y : ‘ ; ; 324,892 
Asia . . ; : : ; , ° 298,410 
Switzerland . ‘ : ; ‘ , ; 171,269 
Denmark . ‘ ; ' i ; ; 142,517 
Netherlands : . : ; ; : 100,874 
West Indies : : : ; : ' 92,365 
All other countries ‘ ‘ ; : . 396,627 

Total . ; . 15,427,657 


(1) Not reported since 1885. 
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While speaking of population it should be further mentioned that 
of the 3,929,214 inhabitants in 1790, 3,172,464, or 80°73 per cent., 
were white, and 757,263, or 19:27 per cent., were coloured. The 
importation of slaves ceased in 1807, and since that date the pro- 
portion of the coloured population has steadily diminished. 

In 1890 the white population was 54,983,890, or 87°80 per cent. 
The coloured population numbered 7,638,360, or 12-20 per cent. 
Having given the growth of population for the several decades 
mentioned, and stated in brief the elements that constituted 
that population, it will be interesting in this connection to briefly 
show the growth of the centres of population, which will appear in 
the table on the following page, where the increase in the population 
of the ten largest cities in the United States is given for each decade 
from 1790 to 1890. 

It will be observed from the tabular statement that there has 
been a very rapid as well as large increase in the population of these 
ten largest cities, and that this increase is very remarkable in the 
case of Chicago, which has advanced from 4,470, in 1840, to 1,099,850 
in 1890; also in St. Louis, which has advanced from 16,469, in 1840, 
to 451,770 in 1890. This rapid growth in our cities and towns is as 
remarkable, if not as large, in many other instances which might be 
mentioned. 

In 1790 the national territory, as before stated, contained an 
area of 830,000 square miles, with a population of 3,929,214, and 
the original states constituted the American Union, which was held 
together by the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1787. 
This compact of the thirteen original states, which constituted the 
Federal Union, now controls a vast Republic, consisting of forty-four 
states and seven territories, that extends across the Western Conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from which has vanished 
what has been heretofore called the “ frontiers.” In these forty-four 
states and seven territories there is now a population (December, 
1892) of 66,111,000, with thousands of cities and towns, centres of 
active industry, and others springing up year after year, in all of 
which the people are actively engaged in an internal commerce that 
is constantly expanding, which gives evidence of remarkable produc- 
tive enterprise ard splendid prosperity. A more comprehensive 
knowledge of the growth in area and present great extension of the 
United States will forcibly appear when some of the dimensions of 
the territorial area are given as they appear in the coast lines, 
distances between the ocean boundaries, and other prominent points. 

In 1790 the entire sea-coast line of the United States, including 
islands, but exclusive of inlets and mouths of rivers, and which 
extended from Canada on the north to the north line of Florida on 
the south, was 1,680 miles. East and West Florida, now the State 
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of Florida, were purchased from Spain, February 22nd, 1819, and 
then the entire Atlantic coast line of the United States was 2,043 
miles in length. The length of the Gulf coast line is 1,810 miles. 
The length of the Pacific coast line, including islands, Admiralty 
Inlet and Puget Sound, is 3,690 miles. The length of the Alaska 
coast line, including islands, is 30,054 miles, or a total sea-coast line 
to the United States of 33,907 miles. The coast lines of the great 
lakes system, containing more than half of the fresh-water area of 
the globe, have a combined length in the United States of 3,075 
miles. 

The length of the United States, from latitude 49 to the southern- 
most line of Texas, at the mouth of the Rio Grande and about the 
centre of the United States, is 1,589 miles; and the width of the 
United States, from Eastport, Maine, to Cape Blanco, Oregon, on 
the Pacific coast, is 2,993 miles. 

The settlement and occupancy of this large area of territory 
during the hundred years from 1790 to 1890 inclusive, will appear 
in the following table, which gives the total aréa of settlement and 
the average density of settlement per square mile for each decade. 


Years. Area of Population in 
Settlement. Square Miles. 
1790 ° ° ° ° 239,935 ° ° 16°4 
1800 « ° . . 305,708 e e 17°4 
1810 ° ° ° ° 407,945 ° ° 17°7 
1820 . , : . 608,717 ‘ : 18-9 
1830 ° ‘ ‘i ° 632,717 ° . 20°3 
1840 ° ‘ ° ° 807,292 ° ° 21°1 
1850 ° ° ° ‘ 979,249 ° ° 28°7 
1860 e ° ° - 41,194,754 ° . 26°3 
1870 ° ° ° - 1,292,239 ° “ 30°3 
1880 ° ° . . 1,569,570 ° ° 32°0 
1890 . : . . 1,947,285 2 . 32°2 


It will be observed that while there has been a great increase in 
the extent of territory acquired in the United States, from 1790 to 
1890, by the various treaties and purchases, advancing, as before 
stated, from 830,000 square miles to 3,003,495, exclusive of Alaska, 
there has been during the same time a much larger increase in the 
proportion of the area of settlement, and the population per square 
mile is about double. The area of territory in the United States 
during one hundred years has increased 261-87 per cent., exclusive 
of Alaska, and 33142 per cent. if Alaska be included. During the 
same period there has been an increase of 711-58 per cent. in the 
area of the settlement, exclusive of Alaska, and the population has 
increased 1,493°76 per cent., thus nearly two-thirds of the territory 
is now what is termed settled area. The small increase in density of 
settlement for the past twenty years, from 30°3 per cent. to 322 per 
cent. per square mile, is due to the fact that in this time of peaceful 
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pursuits and rapid progress the people have spread out thinly over 
a large area of the new territory. 

It is undoubtedly well understood that not only in its early history, 
but up to the present time, agriculture has been the most important 
industry in the United States, notwithstanding there has been also a 
remarkable growth in the mining, manufacturing, and commercial 
industries, which latter industries have been constantly approaching 
nearer to the value of the cupital invested and value of the products 
of agriculture. 

It will be interesting, then, to observe the growth of this greatest 
of American industries as it may appear from decade to decade in 
the number and area of farms of the United States. A careful 
estimate of the number of acres of farm lands in the United States 
for the year 1810 gives it at 64,000,000 acres. The first census of 
improved lands and farms was taken in 1850. In the following 
table this is given for 1850 and successive decades :— 


Acres, 
1850 ° ° ° ° . ° - 113,000,000 
1860 ° ° ° ° ° ° - 163,110,170 
1870 ° . ° ° ° ° - 190,000,000 
1880 ° ° ° ° . 284,771,042 
1890 (estimated) ° : ° . 350,000,000 


In the following table is given the number of farms and total 
acres in farms during the sev eral periods ;— 


Years. Number of Farms, Acres. 

1850. ; ; . 1,449,073 293,560,614 
1860 " . ° - 2,044,077 407,212,538 
1870 . ” . . 2,659,985 407,735,041 
1880 e e ° . 4,008,907 536,081,835 
1890! ° ° ° - 4,595,000 650,000,000 


The value of farm property in the United States cannot be given 
for any period prior to 1850, and, as the census of 1890 is not com- 
plete, it must be estimated for that year. 

In the following table is given not only the value of farms in the 
United States for the decades from 1850 to 1890 inclusive, but also 
of farm animals and products of agriculture, all of which show a 
great advance :— 


: ee alae 
| Farm Animals. 
Year. Value of Farms. | Value of Products 





of Agriculture. 
Number. Value. | 
dollars dollars dollars 
1850 | 3,271,575,426 74,750,000 | 544,180,516 — 
1860 6,645,045,007 89,000,000 | 1,089,329,915 1,363,646,866 
1870 7,410,243,089 85,600,006 1,525,276,457 1,958,030,926 
1880 10,197,096, 176 131,000,000 1,576,917,536 2,212,540,927 


1890 | }13,000,000,000 165,200,000 2,418,766,928 | 14,000,000,000 

















| 
(1) Estimated. 
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The slight increase in value of farm lands between 1860 and 1870, 
and the decrease in the number of farm animals, is due to the effects 
of the civil war that prevailed from 1861 to 1865 inclusive. It 
will be observed, however, that there has been an increase in the 
value of farms from 1850 to 1892 of 297-36 per cent., an increase of 
344°48 per cent. in the value of farm animals, and 193 per cent. in 
the value of farm products from 1860 to 1890. 

The growth of the agricultural industry of the United States will 
further appear in the area and yield of the three leading cereal 
products for the same years, which will be seen in the following 
table :— 

















| Wheat. Oats. | Indian Corn. 
| Year. | a —_--——— scicai | 
Area Acres. | Bushels. Area Acres, | Bushels. Area Acres. | Bushels. | 
1840 — | 84,823,272 — {123,071,341 | — | $77,581, 875| 
1850} 8,000,000 |100,485,944 | 5,200,000 |146,584, 179 |21,000,000) 592, 071, "1041 
1860|14,500,000 173,104,924 | 6,200,000 172,643, 185 |30,500,000| 838,792,7 42) 


US 7088,008, 601 285,884,700 | 8,792,395 (247,277, 400 |38,646 ,977 1,094,255, 000) 
1880/37,986,717 498,549,868 16,187,977 417,885,380 62,817,842 2'1,719,434, 543| 
1890/36,087,154 |399,262,000 |26,431,369 |523,621,000 | '71, 970, 763)1, "489, 970 000) 


1801}39,916,897 611,780,000 |25,581,861 |738,394,000 | (76,204, ,515|2,060, 154, ,000 











It is to be regretted that the value of the crops of these leading 
cereals cannot be given for any years prior to 1867, as accurate 
statistics of the quantities and values of these cereals were not kept 
preceding that year. 

- In order to give a fair and intelligent idea of the home value 
of these three leading cereals, the following statement for several 
distinct periods of such value is given :-— 


Year. Wheat. Oats. Indian Corn. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1867 . . 421,796,460 172,472,970 610,948,390 

1870.  . 245,865,045 107,136,710 601,839,030 


1880 . . 474,201,850 150,243,555 679,714,497 
1890 . . 334,773,678 222,048,486 754,433,451 
1891 . . 613,472,711 232,312,267 836,312,267 


The aggregate product and value of these three leading cereal 
crops for twenty-five years, from 1867 to 1891 inclusive, are as 
follows :— 


Cereals. Bushels. Dollars. 
Wheat . ° « 9,325,767.674 8,827,319, 795 
Oats ‘ ° - 11,071,477,970 3,825,081,976 
Indian Corn . e 34,978,791,078 15,065,001,409 
Total . . 55,376,036,722 27,827,403,180 


the United 


According to the estimates of careful statisticians, 
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States produces 30 per cent. of the grain product of the world, and 
more than any other single country. 

During the years from 1867 to 1888 the aggregate home value of 
the hay crop alone has been 7,793,834,899 dollars; the value of the 
potato crop for the same period was 1,761,168,651 dollars. During 
the same series of years the rye crops have been of the value of 
353,781,901 dollars, and the barley crop 610,668,488 dollars. The 
value of the same for later years are not given because they ure not 
available. 

One of the most important as well as valuable agricultural pro- 
ducts of the United States, which both in quantity and value far 
excels the product of any and all other countries, is cotton. The 
increase of this product will appear in the following table :— 

Year. Bales. | Year. Bales. 
1850 . . . 2,469,093 1890. . . 7,311,322 
1860 . . . 5,857,052 1891 . ° . 8,652,597 
1870 . . - 3,011,996 1892 . . - 9,035,379 
1880 . ° - 5,761,252 


The farm value of the cotton crop for the year 1870, which was 
the first year the statistics of value have. been available, is given at 
303,600,000 dollars; in 1880 at 242,140,987 dollars; in 1890 at 
308,424,271 dollars; and in 1891, 318,890,718 dollars. The aggre- 
gate value of the cotton crop from 1870 to 1890 inclusive was 
6,030,384,023 dollars. 

The foregoing volumes and values of leading agricultural pro- 
ducts in the United States are indices of the immense development 
and growth of her agricultural industries. The value of the aggre- 
gate agricultural products of the United States for the year 1890 is 
estimated by competent statisticians at 4,000,000,000 dollars; and 
for the year 1891, when the yield of cerealsand cotton excelled that 
of any prior year in the history of the country, it is estimated at 
4,500,000,000 dollars. 

The progress made in mining industries, from the infancy of 
the Republic until the present time, is no less remarkable. It 
will be remembered that it was the bright expectation of secur- 
ing greater treasures of the precious metals than existed in other 
lands which led to the discovery of the New World, and was the 
ruling motive in its settlement, excepting perhaps the colonies of 
the North Atlantic, which were inspired by other motives. The 
dreams of those who sought stores of precious metals on the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere have been more than realised, as has 
been demonstrated by the immense wealth of: silver and gold that 
has been taken to Europe from the mines of South America, Mexico, 
and California since the discovery of the American continent. 

Subsequent investigations and developments have demonstrated 
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that there is a like prodigality in the resources of the baser metals. 
Very little attention, however, was given to the development of the 
mineral sources until after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Not until 1830 and subsequently were the mineral sources of 
the different States investigated by the State geologists. There was 
considerable knowledge, however, concerning the immense deposits 
of coal in Pennsylvania, the copper and iron mines of the Lake 
Superior region, and the lead mines of other sections, although they 
were not developed until a still later period. 

It is stated by J. D. Whitney in his Metadlic Wealth that the first 
cargo of anthracite coal was sent to Philadelphia in 1820. In 1869 
the quantity of anthracite coal produced in the United States was 
13,866,180 tons, and in 1890, 41,489,858 tons of 2,240 pounds, or 
an increase in twenty-two years of 199-02 per cent. The product 
of bituminous coal was 31,077,994 tons in 1869, and in 1890, 
99,392,871 tons, or an increase of production of 213-38 per cent. 

The total production of anthracite and bituminous coal combined 
in the United States in 1890 was 140,882,729 tons, valued at 
171,866,484 dollars; 110,420,801 dollars representing the value of 
the anthracite, and 61,445,683 of the bituminous coal. In 1891 the 
total product was 150,505,954 gross tons, of the value of 191,092,718 
dollars. 

The production of iron ore in the United States in 1890 was 
18,000,000 tons, and greater than that of any other country. 

The production of pig iron in 1867 in the United States was 
1,205,663 tons, and in 1890 it was 9,202,703 tons, or an increase in 
twenty-four years of 663-29 per cent. The value of the pig iron 
production in the United States in 1890 was 151,200,410 dollars. 

The production of steel in the United States in 1890 was 
4,277,071 tons. The product of pig iron and steel in the United 
States is greater than that of any other nation, as will be seen in the 
following statement taken from Iron in All Ages, by James M. 
Swank, giving the product of the five leading nations :— 


Countries. 1890. Pig Iron. Steel. 
United States . P ‘ . 9,202,708 4,277,071 
Great Britain . . ‘ - 7,904,214 3,679,043 
Germany and Luxembourg . 4,637,239 2,161,821 
France - : ' 7 - 1,970,160 704,013 
Belgium . ‘ er hes : 781,958 239,266 


It further appears from Mr. Swank’s valuable book that in 1890, 
of the total product throughout the world, the United States pro- 
duced 25:7 per cent. of the coal, 31:4 per cent. of the iron ore, 31:1 
per cent. of the pig iron, and 85:2 per cent. of the steel. 

Without going into further details, the wonderful development of 
the mineral resources in the United States will be understood and 
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appreciated, when it is stated that the value of the mineral products 
of the United States during 1890, as given by the Geological Survey, 
was 652,414,323 dollars. These include, besides those just men- 
tioned, silver, 70,464,645 dollars ; gold, 32,845,000 dollars ; copper, 
30,848,797 dollars; building stone, 47,000,000 dollars; petroleum, 
35,000,000 dollars ; lead, 14,266,703 dollars ; and other products of 
less value. These values are given as those at the places of produc- 
tion, and their large aggregate for one year show to what a remark- 
able extent the mineral resources of the United States have been 
developed within a half a century, as very little was accomplished 
in this direction prior to 1840. 

Prior to 1845 the production of gold and silver in the United 
States was inconsiderable, although both metals were found in 
numerous localities in small quantities. After the discovery of gold 
in California, and of the rich mines of silver in the Rocky Mountain 
region, much interest has been attached to the immense yield of 
these precious metals. 

In the following table is a statement of the product of gold and 
silver in the United States for the hundred years from 1792 to 1891 
inclusive. 

The coinage value of the products of both gold and silver is 
given in this table. 














Years. | Gold. Silver. | Total. 
i = |_ of 
dollars dollars dollars 
1792 to 1834 14,000,000 Insignificant 14,000,000 
1835 to 1844 ‘ 7,560 ,000 250,000 7,750,000 
1845 to 1850 ‘ ‘ 103,036, 769 300,000 103,036,769 
1851 to 1860 551,000,000 1,100,000 552,100,000 
1861 to 1870 | 474,250,000 100,750,000 575,000,000 
1871 to 1880 395,300,000 360,300,000 755,600,000 
1881 to 1890 | 326,620,000 535,055,000 861,675,000 
1891 | 33,175,000 75,417,000 108,592,000 
Total | 1,904,881,1 1,904,881, 769. 1,073,172,000 || 2,978,053,769 

















The product of gold reached the highest annual value in 1854, 
when it amounted to 65,000,000 dollars. Since that date there has 
been a gradual decline. The product of silver has increased from 
year to year, reaching its maximum amount in 1891, when its value 
was 75,417,000 dollars. 

It will be seen that the aggregate of the product of gold for the 
hundred years ended with 1891 was 1,904,881,769 dollars, and of 
silver 1,073,172,000 dollars, or a grand aggregate in value of silver 
and gold of 2,978,053,769 dollars. 

In the following table is a statement of the values of gold and 
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silver coined in the United States Mint since 1793, which statement 
includes minor coins that consist of copper and nickel as com- 
ponents :— 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1793 TO 1890. 


























| Years. Gold. Silver. Minor Coins. Total. 
| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
| 1793 to 1800 7 1,014,290 1,440,454 79,390 2,534,135 
| 1801 to 1810 i 3,250,742 3,569,165 151,246 6,971,154 
1811 to 1820 od 3,166,510 5,970,810 191,158 9,328,479 
1821 to 1830 : 1,903,092 16,781,046 151,412 18,835,551 
| 1831 to 1840 ‘ 18,756,667 27,309,957 342,322 46,408,946 
| 1841 to 1850 ' 89,215,695 22,363,130 380,680 111,959,505 
| 1851 to 1860 ‘ 344,406,965 47,632,103 1,296,772 393,335,841 
1861 to 1870 ; 290,511,264 12,756,473 8,648,735 311,916,472 
1871 to 1880 ; 409,828,375 | 168,229,616 2,272,080 580,330,072 
| 1881 to 1890 | 369,925,180 | 317,660,285 9,120,701 696,706,177 
| 1,531,978,780 | 623,713,039 | 22,634,496 | 2,178,326,332 


The wonderful advance in the United States in all industrial lines is 
nowhere so marked and successful asin manufactures. In magnitude 
of capital invested and value of products, the manufacturing industry 
has been second only to agriculture. 

The history of the manufacturing industries in the United States 
from 1790 to 1890 is one of constant development, and is unparalleled 
in the annals of any other country. Little advance had been made 
in manufactures in the United States prior to 1790. Such efforts in 
manufacturing lines as existed were mostly confined to industries at 
home and were feeble individual enterprises. Organized efforts of 
establishments with associated capital and corporate privileges were 
inaugurated from 1790. The first.great impulse given tothe mechanical 
industries, which infused into them new energy and life, producing 
a constant growth, and from which they expanded into such marvel- 
lous prosperity as has been unexampled in history, was largely 
derived from the Constitution of 1787, which was clearly interpreted 
as giving protection to the infant manufactures of the country, and 
thus directly encouraging their increase and prosperity. It is a 
matter of history that by these provisions in the Constitution and 
subsequent enactments, nearly all branches of mechanical industries 
were stimulated, and the foundations of the many varied and success- 
ful manufactures which now exist were laid broad and deep. Neces- 
sarily the progress in manufacturing was slow, as the requisite 
machinery and skilled labour required in working the machinery 
used in the various manufactories were drawn from Europe. Further- 
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more the want of capital was a hindrance that had to be overcome 
by patience, earnest toil, prudent foresight, and careful savings. 

No statistics of manufactures were collected by the Federal 
Government prior to 1810, and only imperfectly up to 1850. Sufii- 
cient facts, however, are available to show the remarkable advance 
made in the leading manufacturing industries up to 1890, which give 
not only just cause for national self-gratulation, but also elicit the 
admiration of all lovers of human progress. An inventive genius 
peculiar to America has supplemented the patience, energy, and 
enterprise that have been directed to manufacturing industries and 
the result has been the remarkable prosperity in manufactures 
which now indicate that the United States is rapidly becoming the 
industrial empire of the world. 

Early statistics with reference to manufacturing industries, capital - 
invested, wages paid, and value of products are very meagre and 
unsatisfactory, although some efforts were made to. secure such facts 
and figures at the different periods when the census was taken. 
Because of the limitation of this article it will be necessary to confine 
attention to a few special industries, or classes of industries, and a 
summary of results as they are available from official sources. 

The commencement of cotton manufactures in the United 
States, which was the foundation of the factory system as still 
conducted, was in 1790. By the returns of the census of 1810, 
it appears there were 168 cotton factories with 90,000 spindles 
in operation. It was estimated by Mr. Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1810, that the amount of capital that would be 
employed in the cotton mills at the commencement of 1811 would 
be about 4,800,000 dollars, the cotton used 3,600,000 pounds, 
and the product would be of the value of 3,240,000 dollars. In 
1831 the returns from eleven States in which manufactures were well 
developed and which substantially embraced all industries, showed 
that there were 795 mills in operation, with 1,246,503 spindles, 
employing a capital of 40,614,984 dollars, using 77,757,316 pounds 
of cotton, and giving employment to 62,157 men, women, and 
children. The value of the product was not given at that time. 

By the census of 1870 there were in operation 969 cotton factories, 
in which were invested a capital of 140,907,892 dollars, paying for 
labour 39,103,383 dollars, and the products were of the value of 
177,903,687 dollars. 

From the census of 1890 we learn that in this one industry, which 
had such a humble beginning in 1790, there were 904 establishments 
with a capital invested of 354,020,843 dollars, employing 221,585 
hands, paying them wages to the value of 69,489,272 dollars, and 
using 1,117,945,776 pounds of cotton, costing 117,392,576 dollars, 
and turning out products of the value of 267,981,724 dollars. 
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It will thus be seen that the growth of this single industry has 
been rapid and extraordinary. Mr. A. B. Shepperson, of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, a recognised authority, estimates the number 
of working spindles in the cotton mills of the United States on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1892, at 15,200,000, and the consumption of cotton in 
1892 at 2,584,000 bales, or 1,290,000,000 pounds. 

The manufacture of woollen goods progressed slowly in the early 
years of this country. Up to 1810 the manufacture of wool was 
mostly domestic, and largely confined tv the homes of the people. 

By the census of 1840 it appears that up to that date the woollen 
mills had increased to 1,420, with a capital invested of 15,765,121 
dollars, and the products of the mills were of the value of 20,696,999 
dollars. In the year 1890 the number of establishments was 2,489 ; 
capital invested, 296,494,481 dollars; hands employed, 219,132; 
wages paid, 76,660,742 dollars; pounds of wool used, 372,797,413 ; 
value of the products of the mills, 337,768,524 dollars. 

The advance in silk manufacture has also been very marked and 
gratifying, as appears from a recent census bulletin. In 1850 there 
were sixty-seven silk manufactories in the United States, with an 
invested capital of 678,300 dollars, in which were employed 1,723 
hands, to whom were paid wages to the amount of 297,416 dollars, 
and these factories turned out products to the value of 1,809,476 
dollars. In 1890 these industries had increased to the number of 
472, with a capital of 51,007,537 dollars, giving employment to 
50,913 hands, to whom wages were paid to the amount of 19,680,318 
dollars, and turning out products valued at 87,298,454 dollars. 

The combined record of these three great textile industries con- 
stitutes a magnificent proof of development and growth in the forty 
years from 1850 to 1890 inclusive, for which time accurate statistics 
are now available. In number of factories they have increased from 
2,804 to 3,865. The capital invested has advanced from 103,842,616 
dollars to 701,522,861 dollars, and the hands employed from 135,586 
to 491,630. Within the same period the wages paid have increased 
from 37,580,181 dollars to 165,830,332 dollars, and the cost of mate- 
rials from 62,100,020 dollars to 408,328,226 dollars. The value of pro- 
ducts from these combined industries has increased from 111,546,810 
dollars to 693,948,702 dollars. It may appear that the number of 
factories have not increased in the ratio of the capital and products. 
This is explained by the fact that from time to time many of the 
factories have been much enlarged. 

It may be justly stated that the growth of these combined tex- 
tile industries symbolizes the development and growth of the 
numerous other industries of the United States, the statistics of 
which are not yet completed for the census of 1890. All available 
facts and figures, however, indicate that the commercial as well as 
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the industrial conditions of the United States are in a high degree 
most favourable and prosperous. 

The statistics of manufactures furnished by the eleventh census 
for seventy-five prominent cities show that in 1890 the capital 
invested in manufacturing was 2,900,735,884 dollars, the emplnyés 
numbered 1,301,388, the wages earned were 1,221,170,454 dollars, 
and the value of the product was 4,860,286,837 dollars ; an increase 
in the seventy-five cities over the figures of 1880, or in ten years, of 
1,522,745,604 dollars in capital invested, 856,029 in wage-earners, 
in wages earned an increase of 677,943,929 dollars, and 2,024,236,166 
dollars in the value of products. This increase in value of products 
does not, however, indicate the real amount of increase in volume of 
products, for the reason that there has been considerable reduction 
in prices of these various products in recent years. 

Turning from the industrial to the transport and commercial 
interests of the United States, it will be found there has been a like 
remarkable advance and growth, as has been shown in the develop- 
ment and progress of the country in the branches already discussed. 

If the shipping interests of the United States be considered, it will 
be found there has been a steady and constant growth. The total 
tonnage of the merchant marine in the United States in 1790 
amounted to 478,377 tons. In ten years, or in 1800, it amounted 
to 972,492 tons. In 1810 it had increased to 1,424,783 tons. 

By the war of 1812 the tonnage was reduced so that it amounted 
to 1,280,167 tons in the year 1820, and the tonnage of our merchant 
marine was 144,616 tons less than it was in 1810. Up to 1823 there 
was little or no steam shipping, but during this year the tonnage of 
steam vessels amounted to 24,879 tons. In 1830 the tonnage of 
steam vessels had increased to 64,472 tons and the tonnage of sailing 
vessels amounted to 1,127,304, or a total tonnage of the merchant 
marine of 1,191,776 tons. In 1840 the tonnage of steam vessels was 
202,339 tons and the tonnage of sailing vessels 1,978,425 tons, or a 
total tonnage of 2,180,764 tons. In 1850 the tonnage of steam 
vessels had increased to 525,947 tons and of sailing vessels to 
3,009,507 tons, or a total of 3,535,454. In 1860 the tonnage of 
steam vessels amounted to 867,937 tons and of sailing vessels to ~ 
4,485,931, or a total’ of 5,352,868 tons. The civil war of 1861 to 
1865 greatly injured the shipping interests and reduced the number 
of sailing vessels, but the tonnage of steam vessels had increased 
during the decade from 1860 to 1870, and in the latter year the 
tonnage of sailing vessels was 3,171,412 and of steam vessels 
1,075,095, or a total tonnage of 4,246,507. It will be observed that 
there was a decrease of 1,314,519 tons in the tonnage of sailing 
vessels and an increase of 207,158 tons in steam tonnage, or a net 
loss from 1860 to 1870 of 1,107,361 tons in the tonnage of the 
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United States merchant marine. This loss has not since been 
entirely recovered. 

In 1880 the steam tonnage of the United States merchant marine 
was 1,211,558 and sailing tonnage 2,856,476, or a total tonnage of 
4,068,034 tons. 

In 1890 this tonnage was 1,859,088 of steam vessels and 2,565,409 
of sailing vessels, or a total of 4,424,497 tons. 

It should be here remarked that, of this aggregate tonnage in 
1890 of the merchant marine of the United States the tonnage of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts in the foreign and domestic trade was 
2,638,596 tons. 

The Pacific coast had a tonnage of 427,392 tons, the Northern 
Lakes 1,063,064 and the Western Rivers 295,446 tons. In 1790 the 
Great Lakes, west of Ontario and the western river waterways, were 
navigated only by the canoes of the Indians, or occasionally by the 
frail boat of some adventuresome pioneer, so that the great water- 
ways were wrapped in the silence of an almost unexplored wilder- 
ness. In 1890 the cargo tonnage of the Great Lakes amounted to 
30,299,206 tons, of an estimated value of 342,522,290 dollars. In 
the same year, the freight tonnage on the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio and their tributaries amounted to 29,505,046 tons. The 
magnitude of this inland commerce on the northern lakes and the 
Western Rivers will be better understood and appreciated when it is 
stated, for purposes of comparison, that the vessel tonnage passing 
through the Detroit River during 228 days of navigation in 1890, 
was 21,684,000 tons. The vessel tonnage cleared and entered in the 
foreign trade of London during the entire year 1890, was 13,480,767 
tons; and in the trade of Liverpool 10,941,800 tons. These two 
great ports had a combined tonnage in their foreign trade of 
24,422,568 tons. It will be observed that the vessel tonnage pass- 
ing through the Detroit River was but little less than the combined 
tonnage in the foreign trade of these two great maritime ports. 
Another striking comparison is afforded in the registered vessel 


* tonnage that passed through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, which 


connects Lake Superior with the lower lakes. During the 228 
days of navigation in 1890 it amounted to 8,454,435 tons, while 
the vessel tonnage of all nations passing through the Suez Canal 
during the entire year of 1890 was 6,890,094 tons. 

The growth of the transport interests of the United States by 
its railway system is still more surprising. This appears in the 
wonderful network of railroads extending across that country in 
all directions, upon which a vast internal traffic prevails, and which 
represents a wonderful domestic exchange of commodities remark- 
able both in volume and value. 

In 1828 the first railroad was constructed in the United States 
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3 miles in length, and built at Quincy, Massachusetts. In 1830 
there were 23 miles of railroad in the United States. In 1835 
there were 1,098 miles of railroad worked in the United States 
of an estimated value of 30,000,000 dollars. In 1840 there were 
2,818 miles of railroad in operation; in 1850, 9,021 miles; in 
1860, 30,626 miles; in 1870, 52,922 miles; in 1880, 93,296 miles ; 
in 1890, 163,597 miles of railroad, constituting 44:18 per cent. of 
the railway mileage of the world, and which, it is stated in the 
census report recently issued, exceeds by 3,942 miles the entire mile- 
age of the Old World. Europe had, in 1890, 136,865 miles, Asia 
18,798 and Africa 3,992 miles. 

The cost of these railroads in 1890 in the United States is given 
by Poor’s Manual of Railroads at 8,789,221,516 dollars, and the total 
capital and funded debt at 9,746,141,503 dollars. The number of 
passengers carried on the railroads in the year 1890 is given at 
529,439,082, and the tons of freight moved 701,344,437. The earn- 
ings of these railroads are given at, 273,664,439 dollars from 
passengers; 740,374,844 dollars from freight ; and 72,000,924 dollars 
from miscellaneous sources, making aggregate earnings during 
the year 1890 of 1,086,040,207 dollars, whilst the net earnings were 
341,666,369 dollars. In this vast system of railroads that has done 
and is doing so much to develope all parts of the United States 
and to transport its passengers and commodities, there are five 
transcontinental lines which connect with bands of steel the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts. On these transcontinental lines is conducted 
not only an immense internal traffic, but over them is transported a 
large volume of merchandise that comes in ships by the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Thus it will appear that there has been a wonderful growth in 
the transport facilities of the United States, which are unexcelled 
by those of the older nations of the world. 

By these means of transport on railways and waterways a 
domestic internal commerce has been built up that equals, if it does 
not exceed in volume and value that of all Europe combined, and it 
is estimated by competent statisticians at a yearly value of from 50 
to 60 billions of dollars. 

The growth of our foreign commerce, which includes our imports 
and exports of merchandise from and to all other countries, would 
make a very interesting chapter by itself. Only a brief mention is 
here necessary to show its progress. This progress is very marked 
when it is remembered that American traffic upon the high seas 
has from its beginning had to compete with all the leading nations 
of the world, which for a thousand years have been engaged in 
building up their maritime trade, and put forth all possible efforts 
by legislation and subventions to secure control of the commerce. 
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Again, for a hundred years the attention and the energies of the 
enterprising citizens of the United States have been largely directed 
to the development of the great resources of their own country and 
the establishment of industries to supply the large and increasing 
demand at home. 

While, as has been observed, an immense internal trade has been 
built up, foreign commerce has not been neglected, and its growth 
is hardly less surprising, as will appear. In 1790 the value 
of the entire trade of the United States was 43,005,156 dollars. Of 
this 23,000,000 dollars represented the value of the imports and 
20,005,156 dollars the exports of merchandise. In 1800 the value 
of the imports had advanced to 91,252,768 dollars and. the exports to 
70,971,780 dollars, making a total foreign commerce of 162,224,548 
dollars. 

In 1810 our commerce declined considerably, which was probably 
due to the impending war with Great Britain. The imports were of 
the value of 85,400,000 dollars and exports 66,757,970 dollars, 
making a total commerce of 152,157,970 dollars, or a decline of 
nearly 10,000,000 dollars in our total foreign trade within the ten 
years, 

In 1820 the value of the imports of merchandise was 74,450,000 
dollars and of exports 69,691,669 dollars, or a total of 144,436,669 
dollars, which was a still further decline. 

In the following table the value of our foreign commerce, imports 
and exports, is given for a series of years, and shows constant and 
rapid advance :— 












































Years. Imports. Exports, Totals. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1830 . 70,876,920 73,849,508 144,726,428 
1840. —.: 107,141,519 132,085,946 239,227,465 
1850 . . 173,509,526 144,375,726 317,885,252 
1860 . . 353,616,119 333,576,057 687,192,176 
1870.  . 485,958,408 392,771,768 828,730,176 
1880 . . 667,954,746 835,638,658 1,503,593,404 
1890.  . 789,310,409 857,828,684 1,647,139,093 
1891 . . 844,916,106 884,480,810 1,729,397,006 


In the year ending June 30th, 1892, the imports were of the 
value of 829,402,462 dollars and the exports of 1,030,278,148 dol- 
lars, giving an aggregate value of 1,857,680,610 dollars, which 
exceeded the average annual value of the foreign trade from 1880 to 
1890 by the sum of 400,358,591 dollars, and is an increase of 27°47 
per cent. over the annual average value of ten years. These recent 
statistics of our foreign trade indicate an advance and prosperity 
that is most remarkable. 

A brief mention of the growth of the postal service of the United 
States will be interesting as illustrating the progress of the United 
States from year to year. 
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In 1790 the postal service consisted of seventy-five post offices with 
total milage routes of 1,875 miles. 

The total revenue from the postal service was 37,935 dollars, and 
the total expenditures amounted to 32,140 dollars. In 1800 there 
were 903 post offices with routes amounting to 20,817 miles: the 
revenue was 280,804 dollars, and expenditure 213,994 dollars. 

In the following table is given the increase in the postal service 
every twenty years up to 1890 :— 


Years. Numberof , Mileage of Receipts. Expenditure. 
Offices. Routes. Dollais. ollars. 
1820 . - 4,500 72,492 1,111,927 1,160,926 
1840 . . 13,468 155,739 4,543,522 4,718,236 
1860 . - 28,498 240,594 8,518,067 19,170,610 
1880 . - 42,989 343,888 33,315,479 36,542,804 
1890 . . 62,461 427,990 60,882,097 65,930,717 





In these recent years, when the population, industries, commerce, 
and financial interests have grown to such a remarkable extent, it 
is but natural that there should be a corresponding increase in the 
financial affairs of the Government. It is interesting to observe 
from what small beginnings the present immense and complicated 
financial system of the United States has grown, until its receipts 
and expenditures annually amount to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The average annual revenues of the Government in 1789, 1790, 
and 1791 were 1,700,000 dollars, and the expenditures were about 
the same. In 1800 the revenues amounted to 10,800,000 dollars ; 
in 1810, 9,400,000 dollars; in 1820, 17,800,000 dollars; in 1820 
the expenditures were 13,100,000 dollars. In the following table 
commencing with 1840 are given the gross revenues and expendi- 
tures of the United States Government for a series of years :— 


Year. ee — 
1840... .  « ~—-25,069,662 28,226,533 
1850... .  . +©47,649,388 44,604,718 
1860. . 76,841,407 77,055,125 
1870. . .  . 696,729,973 702,907,842 
.  ..-: 645,340,713 700,233,238 
18990.  . .  . 648,374,632 620,247,078 


In the fiscal year 1891 the gross revenues of the United States 
Government were 765,821,305 dollars, and the gross expenditures 
were 731,126,376 dollars. During the fiscal year 1892 the gross 
receipts of the Government were 736,401,296 dollars, and the gross 
expenditures were 684,019,289 dollars. The public debt of the 
United States reached its maximum in 1865 at the close of the civil 
war, when it amounted to 2,756,431,571 dollars, or 78°25 dollars to 
each individual of the population. Since that year there has been a 
constant reduction in the debt, until in the fiscal year 1892 the 
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public debt was 841,526,462 dollars, and the per capita debt was 
12:86 dollars. Thus it appears since 1865 the public debt has been 
reduced 1,914,905,108 dollars. There is probably no such a record 
in the history of any nation of such a large and constant reduction 
of its indebtedness. 

If attention be directed to the matter of finances and banking in 
the United States, it will be discovered that there has been an 
advance similar to that in the other branches, and that the present 
large and numerous financial institutions started with very humble 
beginnings. 

The first organized bank in the United States was the bank of 
North America, which was chartered by Congress in Philadelphia 
in 1781, and by Pennsylvania in 1782. This bank started with a 
paid-up capital of 400,000 dollars, although its chartered capital was 
10,000,000 dollars. It was the fiscal agent of the Government until 
1789, when the Treasury Department of the United States was 
organized. 

In 1790 there were four banks in the United States with a capital 
of 2,500,000 dollars, a circulation of 2,500,000 dollars, and with 
9,000,000 dollars specie. 

In 1800 there were twenty-eight banks with an aggregate capital 
of 21,300,000 dollars, a circulation in notes of 10,500,000 dollars, 
and with specie to the amount of 17,500,000 dollars. 

In the following table a statement of the banking institutions of 
the United States is given for different periods up to 1892. 











Year. P wh Loans. Capital. | Circulation. | Specie. | 
| | 
sisi | Pe Ee Se in EO = 
| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
| 1790 4 _ 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 9,000,000 | 
| 1800 28 | _ 21,300,000 | 10,500,000 | 17,500,000 | 
| 1820 308 | —_ 137,110,611 | 44,863,352 | 19,820,240 | 
| 1840 722 462,896,523 | 358,442,692 | 106,968,572 33,105,155 | 
1860 | 1,562 | 691,945,580 | 421,880,095 | 207,102,477 | 83,594,537 | 
| 1880 2,710 | 1,248,327,005 | 548,370,560 | 317,633,344 115,548,126 
1890 5,641 2,567,529,541 | 839,184,542 123,125,566 239,223,702 
| 1892 6,964 | 2,870,721,154 | 920,324,186 | 143,635,616 242,050,162 


| 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the prosperity of a people 
is their savings. The growth in this direction will appear in the 
following table, in which is given the number of savings banks in 
the United States, commencing with 1820, there being no available 
statistics on this subject prior to that year. In this table are also 
given the number of depositors, the amount of deposits, and the per 
capita amount of deposits for a series of years. 
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| 

Years. as + ed Number of Depositors. | Amount of Deposits. as" 

| | 

Dollars. | Dollars. 

| 1820 10 8,635 | 1,138,576 | 18185 

| 1880 36 38,085 | 6,973,304 | 183-09 

| 1840 61 78,701 | 14,051,520 | 178°54 

| 1850 108 251,354 | 43,431,130 | 172-79 

| 1860 278 693,870 | 149,277,504 | 215-14 

| 1870 517 1,630,846 | 649,874,358 | 337-17 | 
1880 629 2,335,582 819,106,973 | 350-71 | 
1890 921 4,258,893 | 1,524,844,506 | 355°04 | 

| 1892 1,059 4,781,605 | 1,712,769,026 | 358°20 | 

| 


It is estimated by competent authorities that 90 per cent. of these 
deposits are the savings of the wage-earners in the United States. 
It will be observed that from 1860 to 1892 the increase of depositors 
was 589°12 per cent., and the amount of deposits increased 1047-37 
percent. It will also be observed that there has been a very gratify- 
ing increase in the per capita amount of deposits from 131-85 dollars 
in 1820 to 358°20 dollars in 1892, or an increase of 171°67 per 
cent. 

The statistics of the wealth or total valuation of property in the 
United States were not officially obtained prior to 1850. This 
valuation, or true wealth of the United States, has been esti- 
mated, however, to have been about 1,742,000,000 dollars in 1800; 
2,382,000,000 dollars in 1810; 3,734,000,000 dollars in 1820; and 
6,124,000,000 dollars in 1840. In 1850 the census statistics show 
the estimated true valuation of property in the United States was 
7,135,780,228 dollars. In 1860 the estimated true valuation of 
property in the United States was 16,159,616,068 dollars; in 1870 
this valuation was 30,008,518,507 dollars; in 1880, 43,642,000,000 ; 
and in 1890, 62,610,000,000 dollars. In 1850 the per capita wealth 
was 308 dollars; in 1860, 514 dollars; in 1870, 780 dollars; in 
1880, 870 dollars ; and in 1890 it was 1,000 dollars. 

The per cent. of increase in the wealth of the country for thirty 
years from 1860 to 1890 was 287-44 per cent., or an average annual 
increase of 7:18 per cent. 

Much interesting matter could be given in relation to the great 
advance made in educational facilities in the United States, which 
would more truly and forcibly illustrate the wonderful growth 
of the United States by the greatly improved social, intellectual, 
scientific, moral, and religious conditions that now exist. But the 
length of this article forbids more than brief reference to this most 
interesting subject. Although considerable attention was given to 
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the subject of education in the infancy of the Republic, the progress 
was slow because of the poverty of the people, and the greater 
necessity of giving their attention to those industrial matters that 
pertained to their immediate necessities. It will be remembered 
that one hundred years ago the systems of popular education that 
are now so complete and efficient had not been inaugurated either in 
Europe or America, By slow processes the American common or 
public school system has developed and become firmly established, 
until at the present time its organization, administration, and 
methods of instruction are most satisfactory. A very commendable 
and healthy rivalry exists among the States of the Union as to their 
school systems, and their school funds are being greatly increased 
by the liberal appropriations that are made by legislative action, so 
that the results appear not only in well supported and prosperous 
grammar schools, but in schools'of higher instruction, such as 
academies, normal schools, and schools of technology, colleges, and 
universities, which are liberally endowed and sustained. It is pro- 
bably not invidious to say that no other system of education has 
been so fruitful of benefit to the people of any country as the 
American common school system has been to America. It is a system 
wisely provided for the people, accessible to the poor and humble as 
well as the more favoured, and to it in a great measure is due the 
wide intelligence and general information of the people of the United 
States. Hence it has been well said, “Our public schools are the 
safeguards of our institutions.” This system, and the educational 
facilities generally, have been inaugurated and increased to their 
present splendid proportions within a century. In the year 1890 
there were enrolled in the common schools of the United States 
12,697,938 scholars, having for their instruction 363,935 teachers, 
and there was expended for the support of these schools the sum of 
140,000,000 dollars. There were in 1890, 145 theological schools 
with 750 teachers, and an attendance of 7,053 pupils. There were 
54 law schools with 346 teachers, and an attendance of 4,518 pupils; 
117 medical schools, with 2,415 teachers, and an attendance of 
15,484 pupils. There were 415 colleges of liberal arts, with 7,918 
teachers, and an attendance of 118,581 pupils; there were 179 
colleges for women, with 2,299 teachers, and with 24,851 pupils. 

In these statements the universities, the numerous academies and 
seminaries, and very many parochial schools are not included. 

The growth of religious culture and the advance of the various 
religious denominations as shown in the increase of organizations, 
number of church edifices, and communicants, have not only kept 
pace with the increase of population, but have advanced in a more 
rapid ratio. 

It is estimated that one hundred years ago there was one church 
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communicant to ten of the population. Now, there is one commu- 
nicant to about three of the population. In 1790 the churches, like 
the school-houses, were but cheap and humble places of worship, 
frequently mere log houses, with no pretensions to architectural 
beauty or internal conveniences. In 1890 there were in the 
United States about 21,000,000 church communicants, 160,000 
places of worship, 120,000 ministers of the gospel, and church pro- 
perty of the value of about 350,000,000 dollars. Thus it will be 
seen that in the educational and religious facilities and attainments, 
as well as in all industrial lines, there has been a wonderful advance, 
all of which establishes the fact that the people of the United States 
are rapidly attaining to a much higher plane of civilisation than has 
been occupied heretofore by them. 

The advance made in the United States during the hundred years, 
from 1790 to 1890, on many lines, may be briefly summarised as 


follows :— 
1790. 1890. 
830,000 3,588,576 


Area U.S. Territory, square miles 
3,929,214 62,622,250 


Population 


Sea-coast lines, miles 1,680 33,907 
Improved lands, acres 64,000,000 350,000,000 
Number of farms . ‘ , — 4,595,000 



























Value of farm products (1860) 


. $1,363,646,866 


$4,000,000,000 


s mineral products —_— $652,414,323 
Manufactories of textiles, No. —_ 3,865 
Value of textile products — $693,048, 702 
Merchant marine tonnage 478,377 4,424,497 
Miles of railroad a 163,597 
Foreign trade 43,005,156 1,647,139,093 
Postal lines, miles 1,875 427,990 
Post-offices, No. 75 62,461 
Banks . 4 6,964 
Banks capital $2,500,000 $920,324,186 
Savings banks, No. (1820) . 10 921 
Depositors, No. (1820) 8,635 4,781,605 
Value of deposits (1820) $1,138,576  $1,524,844,506 


Wealth of United States 


$1,742,000,000 


$62,610,000,000 


Scholars in common schools . =~ 12,697,938 
Teachers -- 363,935 
Expended for schools = $140,000,000 
Theological schools — 145 
Law schools . _- d4 
Colleges — 415 
Colleges for women _— 179 
Church communicants . — 21,000,000 
Church edifices — 160,000 
Ministers ames 120,000 


Value of church property 


$350,000,000 









There are many other facts and evidences of the remarkable pro- 
gress and growth of the United States that have not been referred 
to, which are very interesting and instructive. Among these could 
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be mentioned that there were in the United States, in 1891, 187,981 
miles of telegraph lines, using 714,591 miles of wire, over which 
were sent 59,148,343 messages. There were also 240,412 miles of 
telephone wire, with 202,931 subscribers. Again, from the United 
States during the last fiscal year (1891-92) about 800,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products were exported to supply the needs of 
other countries; and 155,000,000 dollars’ worth of manufactured 
products were exported from our factories to other nations. There 
were produced in the United States during the fiscal year 1891 
285,000,000 pounds of wool, and there were consumed by our fuctories 
411,000,000 pounds of wool. 

Another interesting fact which illustrates the large volume of 
commercial transactions in the United States is this. The bank 
clearances of forty-seven leading cities, including 575 banks, in 1892, 
amounted to 61,017,839,067 dollars. 

During 1892 over 4,000 miles of new railroads were built. To 
disseminate knowledge about 20,000 periodicals are now published 
in the United States. 

Thus in recent years, by the application of steam and elec- 
tricity, the construction of new lines of railroad, the opening up of 
large areas of new territory, the extension of lines of telegraphs, 
constant improvement in all classes of machinery, new inventions 
by which labour is made easy and hours of labour are shortened, the 
greatly increased facilities for educational and religious culture, a 
wonderful advancement among the American people in nearly all 
conditions has been brought about, so that they are now the most- 
comfortably housed, the best-clothed, and the best-fed people in the 
world. This wonderful progress has never been more marked than 
it is at present. In the field of science there is active research and 
investigation, producing results that are a constant surprise. Inven- 
tive genius is continually developing new and better methods and 
appliances by which labour is lightened. There is wonderful activity 
in all lines of industry, which turn out finer products in greater 
abundance from the looms, the mills, and the factories, and at lower 
prices than ever before. The opportunities for education by schools, 
colleges, and free libraries, have been constantly increased. Never 
before has religious and philanthropic thought been more awakened 
and generous efforts more freely exerted to relieve the suffering, to 
provide for the needy, and minister to the unfortunate. All of these 
facts indicate a great advance on right lines to a higher, better, and 
purer civilisation than has ever before existed in the world’s history. 


“S, G. Brock.” 
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FRENCH MOVEMENTS IN EASTERN SIAM. 








THE movements of the French on the River Mekhong in the 
Siamese kingdom have, naturally enough, been exciting some atten- 
tion among Englishmen. Doubtless, many people in England hope 
that the trouble, if there be any, will blow over, as it is always 
convenient to hope when intervention on our part may be em- 
barrassing. But those who know the East, and therefore are 
better able to penetrate the surface of such affairs, know but too 
well that danger to British interests lurks in these French move- 
ments, for thereby the independence of Siam is menaced. And 
though Siam is not under British protection, nor exclusively under 
British influence, yet that kingdom is partly under British influence, 
and occupies an important position between Burma in the British 
Empire, on the one hand, and Cochin China, or Indo-China, in the 
French Empire, on the other hand. The independence of Siam, her 
freedom from any exclusive foreign influence, and the inviolability 
of her territory, are distinctly matters of concern to England. 

There have been accounts from newspaper correspondents by tele- 
graphic communication regarding these recent movements of the 
French in the mid-valley of the River Mekhong. These accounts 
enter into various topographical details regarding places and _locali- 
ties, most of which are wholly unknown to ordinary Englishmen, 
and many of which are not to be found in any available map. There 
have been some armed contests between Frenchmen with their 
escorts and the Siamese ; high up the river, hundreds of miles away 
from the French frontier in Cambodia, Siamese outposts on either 
bank of the river have been captured, and, what is worse, a French 
gentleman is reported to be killed, together with some of his party. 
No official papers are yet obtainable; nor any authoritative record. 
Nevertheless, the general sphere of these movements, their scope and 
object, and their significance, are tolerably well known and understood 
by those who are versed in Eastern affairs. Without attempting to 
enter upon topographical particulars, or to describe movements 
which cannot be certainly known in detail, I shall offer to my 
countrymen a bird’s-eye view of the political geography of the 
country in question, with a synopsis of what is probably the French 
policy and of its bearing on British policy. 

Now, let us ask ourselves primarily, what is the River Mekhong. 
It springs in the mountainous plateaux that form the southern 
boundary of Yunan and of China, not far from the point where 
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Upper Burma impinges on China. It there passes south-eastwards 
through wild Shan states, some independent, others dependent on 
Siam ; and possibly a line of railway from Burma to China may 
some day be carried through this region under British auspices. This 
quarter is, however, quite beyond the purview of our present ques- 
tion. Then the river pursues first a south-easterly and afterwards 
a southerly course, with one great bend, however, through what I 
should call its middle region—and thisis the middle region to which 
I must presently revert. And the question will be, how far this 
middle region is Siamese, or how far it may be claimable indirectly 
by the French. Next the river pursues a southerly course through 
its lower region to the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Cambodia, 
that great gulf of which the coast partly belongs to Siam undoubt- 
edly. Now, tkis lower region is usually named Cambodia, and here 
the Mekhong is often called the Cambodia also. It is for the most 
part French territory and near the river’s mouth is the well-known 
French settlement of Saigon. The lower region is thus beyond any 
question. 

The total length of the river is more than 1,500 miles. It drains a 
vast area of mountains largely within tropical limits, thinly inha- 
bited and thickly wooded. The stream is magnificent on the whole, 
but its navigable value is doubtful, owing to falls and rapids not 
adequately explored. In fact, despite the noble efforts of French 
explorers—Garnier, Pallegoix, Mouhot, Harmand, and others— 
there is hardly any first-class river in Asia so imperfectly explored 
as the Mekhong. 

I now revert to the middle region of the Mekhong, as already 
mentioned, which may embrace some 500 to 800 miles of the river's 
total course. The stream hereabouts trends eastwards, till it 
approaches within a comparatively measureable distance from the 
China Sea—from 200 to 300 miles, perhaps, as the crow flies. But 
its easterly direction is bounded and restrained by an important range 
of hills or mountains which separates its basin wholly from the 
China Sea. This dominating range may have some local nomencla- 
ture ; but it will best be described to Englishmen as the range which 
lies at the back of the French territories of Annam, Tonquin, and 
Cochin China. Now, it is on the watershed of this range, running 
for near 1,000 miles from north. to south, that I would ask the 
reader to fix his imaginative gaze. From that watershed eastwards 
the drainage runs to the China Sea, and ends at the coast which is 
mostly or entirely in the French Empire. From the watershed of 
the range eastwards to the China Sea, nobody would question the 
French authority. But from the same watershed westwards the 
drainage is to the mid-basin of the Mekhong, and there the French 
authority ought to be questioned if any assertion of it were attempted. 
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Further south, near the delta of the river, French jurisdiction would 
undoubtedly extend to the right bank, and in the delta to both banks. 

The mountain range on this western flank is in all probability but 
little explored. It is presumably wild, with dense forests. From 
its western base to the Mekhong the distance on the average is not 
great, perhaps some 100 miles, except at the great bend westwards, 
where the distance would be double or more. This submontane tract 
is probably rough, undulating, and sparsely inhabited by Indo-Chinese 
tribes, more or less wild. But though not effectively governed, they 
are not wholly independent, for they acknowledge a sort of 
sovereignty and an over-lordship in the King of Siam. In what 
manner or at what date Siam acquired this position in this particular 
region is not exactly known. But the position has existed for some 
considerable time, and is certainly claimed by Siam to-day. Even 
if the region could be styled an outlying part of the kingdom of 
Siam, still it is in no wise segregated from the rest of the kingdom ; 
it is quite conterminous, and from it there is an uninterrupted line 
of Siamese dominion to Bangkok, the capital of Siam. Thus, 
when moving upon this region in past times, Siam was proceeding 
from her own territorial basis. From Bangkok right up to the left 
bank of the Mekhong in the middle region, the territory is indis- 
putably Siamese. Then across the river from its right bank to the 
western base of the mountain range above described, the submon- 
tane tract is Siamese, by the title of fairly long possession, and an 
ordinarily good title according to Oriental politics. Accordingly, 
both banks of the river in this middle region belong to and are 
claimed by Siam. 

Now, of late, the French have been operating by armed force, as 
we understand, in the middle region of the Mekhong, as above 





described. Some of their organs in the press speak of French rights 
on the Mekhong, whatever that may mean. Be the particulars as 
reported correct ornot, we apprehend that the French have temporarily 
occupied posts on the river hereabouts, or have evicted Siamese posts in 
the same quarter. Perhaps there may be river-islands facilitating 
these operations. Perhaps the French have encroached on the left 
or western bank. Certainly they have done so on the right or 
eastern bank. Apparently they are operating in the submontane 
tract, between the river and the mountain range above described, 
which adjoins their own territory. How far the Siamese authorities 
may have resisted we know not; they must have done so, more or 
less, according to their ability. They must have also remonstrated 
with the French Government. They are certainly much excited and 
very anxious on the subject. There has been no correspondence as 
yet with the British Government, either on the part of France or of 
Siam—or at least there had not been up to very recent dates, accord- 
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ing to answers given to interpellations in the House of Commons. 
For all that, the real drift of Siamese fears has become known in 
London. 

Certainly, if England has an interest in the independence of Siam 
she is concerned to watch jealously the French movements above 
described. The kingdom of Siam, we must remember, lies between 
the south-easterly portion of the British Indian Empire and the 
French empire of Cochin China as it used to be called, or Indo-China 
as it is now called. We desire to be on the best terms possible with 
our French neighbours in the East; but there is no disguising the 
fact that the French caused us much trouble in Upper Burma as it 
then was, in 1884-5, which trouble, if not averted, would have cut 
off our possessions in the Irawaddy valley from contact with China. 
As that difficulty was overcome I need not allude to it further here. 
My only object is to remind our countrymen that French movements 
in this part of south-eastern Asia often infringe on British interests. 
Probably France may not be entertaining any thought of annexing 
Siam. But it would be doing no injustice to our French neighbours 
to say that they aim at consolidating their Indo-China dominion at 
the expense of Siam, and at acquiring a paramount influence in Siam 
to the exclusion of all other influences—among which British in- 
fluence would be in the first place excluded. England, on the other 
hand, has never thought of annexing Siam nor of excluding French 
influence. But England has possessed, and I hope means to keep, 
an influence there—at least on a parity with French influence. She 
desires, in plain language, the safety and independence of Siam, as a 
buffer between her Empire and that of the French. This is not the 
only instance in Asia where a quasi-independent and self-governing 
native Asiatic kingdom is most useful as a hedge or fence between 
two European Empires established in Asia. Our diplomatic dealings 
with Siam will show that we have always desired its dynastic 
sequence, the peaceful succession to its Crown, the independence of 
its administration. And it is noteworthy that we have extended 
this indirect and moral protection, not only to the kingdom, but to 
its feudatories, tributaries, and dependents. One notable instance of 
this occurred in 1873-4. Troubles had arisen at the Siamese Court 
of a somewhat critical and dangerous character. The then Governor 
of the British Straits Settlements, Sir Andrew Clarke—on his way to 
join his appointment in the council of the Governor-General of 
India—was deputed to the Siamese Court at Bangkok as British 
Representative to help in settling the native Government. France 
was also represented on that occasion, and she concurred with Eng- 
land in affirming that the independence of Siam should be respected, 
inclusive of its feudatories, tributaries, and dependents. 

Now, it is to these dependents, or probably, in greater strictness 
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of phrase, tributaries of Siam, that the recent movements relate. 
The submontane districts, already described as lying between the 
left or eastern bank of the Mekhong and the mountain range, are 
inhabited by tribes that are either under a loose control from Siam 
—though such control may be diplomatically and politically effective 
—or else are tributaries making annual payments or presents in 
acknowledgment of allegiance. These districts are as much belong- 
ing to Siam as many other districts in Asia are belonging either to 
the British Empire or the French Empire. Both the British and the 
French would contend or, if necessary, fight for their remote depen- 
dencies, even though their control might be slight. The remote- 
ness, the slenderness of control would in no wise affect the imperial 
hold, or grip, of the territory, and that doctrine which we adopt for 
ourselves we must concede to Siam. Whatever be the date of the 
acquisition or the degree of sovereignty, the Siamese tenure of these 
districts has held good for many years, and the territory forms an 
integral part, not, perhaps, of the original Siamese kingdom, but 
of the modern Siamese dominion. If once the solidarity of that 
dominion may be broken in upon by a foreign power, there is no 
end to the process. If one part of Siam may be taken so may 
another, bit by bit, piecemeal, till the whole be absorbed. If France 
is to advance unchecked to the right bank anywhere north of Cam- 
bodia she might do so at the long westerly bend, and that would 
take her, like a great wedge, into the Siamese kingdom. If she may 
descend from her watershed on the mountain range into the Sia- 
mese submontane districts to the left bank of the Mekhong, her 
encroachments may continue to the right, or Siamese bank. Thence 
she may advance from her deltaic Cambodia northwards, ever annex- 
ing pieces of Siamese territory till she ends in becoming mistress 
of Siam. If England objects to this, and from her antecedents in 
Siam she has every right to object, then let her recollect the old 
maxim, Principiis obsta. 

Granting that France may not as yet have any far-reaching ambi- 
tion respecting the kingdom of Siam, also that she may not now 
desire to extend her Cambodian province northwards up the Mekhong 
Valley—yet we must suppose her to have some policy in these 
movements of hers in the mid-valley of that river, and the imme- 
diate policy may be in this wise. As already explained, France 
has, during recent years, established a dominion consisting of Ton- 
quin, Assam, Cochin China, and other local tracts, on the littoral or 
coast region stretching from the base of the mountain range above 
mentioned to the China Sea. This dominion is now separated by 
land from her territory or settlement in Cambodia with its capital 
at Saigon. There is communication, of course, by sea. But there is 
still wanting any good communication by land. The separating tracts 
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consist of the very places now in question and forming the scene of 
the present French movements. Itis natural to imagine that France, 
already possessing a front entrance to Tonquin and Annam by sea on 
the way from Saigon, may desire to have also a back entrance by 
land on the way from Saigon also. Such communication can be had 
only through the mid-valley of the Mekhong. Whether the com- 
munication could be easily established, or, if established, would be 
valuable in the present backward state—indeed, the comparative wild- 
ness—of these regions, may be doubtful. But its prospective value 
territorially may be great. If the situation as a whole were British 
instead of being French, we should see the point, as above explained, 
fast enough in British interests. So we can readily understand why 
France may aim at this object, and may direct her movements 
accordingly. And so far as French territory is concerned, we may 
regard without jealousy whatever consolidation France may fairly 
and properly attain in that quarter. But this particular consolida- 
tion is at the expense of Siam, a friend of ours, on whose behalf we 
have, conjointly with other Powers but mainly with France, exer- 
cised friendly offices almost amounting to protective support for 
many years. Does such consolidation amount to territorial and poli- 
tical depredation or not? If it does not, why, then we should have 
little to say. But if it does, then we have everything to say. Does 
this territory under discussion belong to Siam demonstrably or not? 
If the demonstration should fail, why, we have little or nothing to 
complain of. But if it be fairly well made out, then we have every 
reason for complaint. I believe, of course, that the territory does 
demonstrably belong to Siam, and that to take it from her would 
amount to depredation. She would never yield it up save to force 
or to moral pressure tantamount to compulsion. 

Nobody desires to precipitate any diplomatic controversy with 
France. Still we cannot avoid hoping that something may occur to 
necessitate or to justify some official communication from England 
to France upon the subject, or the opening of some diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The object would be, of course, to insist on the preser- 
vation of the Siamese kingdom and its dependencies in their entirety. 
That we should be entitled in the last resort to insist upon. If this 
principle were discreetly but firmly pressed, France would find it 
difficult, morally, to resist ; she would have to acquiesce. Possibly 
some delimitation of the eastern boundary of Siam in the direction of 
Annam or Tonquin might become necessary. But this should be 
kept free from any substantial cession of territory by Siam. 
Whatever is done by England should be undertaken without delay, 
because what has happened sometimes in cases of territorial dispute 
between an European power and a less civilised Asiatic state, might 
happen in this case. The mischief begins in some European movement 
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which the Asiatics deem aggressive and unjust, and which they forcibly 
resist. In the course of that resistance European blood is shed. This 
is held to necessitate further advance, and even some extension of 
occupation. Afterwards some commission of settlement is arranged. 
But then the European Power is found to some extent in occupation. 
And the consideration of uti possidetis always carries weight in these 
affairs. 

Now, I fear that the Siamese officials on the spot have done some- 
thing of the kind, and that, unhappily, some French blood has been 
spilt, though we do not seem to have the particulars of the affair. 
An occurrence of this sort is just the very worst thing that could 
happen for Siam. If there be any French party, or section of a party 
inclined to aggression in Siam, they would hereby obtain the very 
handle they want; indeed, they would have a ready-made pretext. 
The best friends of Siam would counsel her to be patient, though 
firm, with France in this affair ; to remember that violent action on 
the part of her distant officials might precipitate a crisis with France 
in which the Siamese interest would be utterly worsted ; to exercise 
all the pacific control she possibly can on the spot; to place her case 
before the French Government ; to address her friends outside, and 
to seek for the good offices of England, relying on the friendship, the 
sympathy, the goodwill of all Englishmen who attend to Asiatic 
affairs, and whose opinions are likely to receive kindly consideration 
from their countrymen. 

RicHArD TEMPLE. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 


To avoid delay, it is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type- 
written. 














